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No. l^TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1749^0. 

Cur tamen hoc Ubeat patius decwrrere campo. 

Per quern magnus equas Jurunc€ejiexii alumnus. 

Si vacat, et placidi rationem admittitii, edam* Juv. 

Why to expatiate in this beaten field. 

Why arms, oft ii8*d in vain, I mean to wield; 

If time permit, and candour will attend. 

Some satisfaction this essay may lend. Elphivston' 

The difficulty of the first address on any new 
occasion is felt by every man in his transactions 
with the world, and confessed by the settled and 
regular forms, of salutation which necessity has in- 
troduced into all languages. Judgment was wea- 
ried with the perplexity of being forced upon choice, 
where there was no motive to preference ; and it 
was found convenient that some easy method of 
introduction should be established, which, if it 
wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy 
the security of prescription. 

Perhaps few authors have presented themselves 
before the publick, without wishing that such ce« 
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a THE RAMBLEE. N° 1. 

remonial modes of entrance had been anciently 
established) as might have freed them from those 
dangers which the desire of pleasing is certain to 
produce, and precluded the vain expedients of sof- 
tening censure by apologies, or rousing attention 
by abruptness. 

The epick writers have found the proemial part 
of the poem such an addition to their undertaking, 
that they have almost unanimously adopted the 
first lines of Homer, and the reader needs only 
be informed of the subject, to know in what man- 
ner the poem will begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the pecu- 
liar distinction of heroick poetry ; it has never been 
legally extended to the lower orders of literature, 
but seems to be considered as an hereditary privi- 
lege, to be enjoyed only by those who claim it from 
their alliance to the genius of Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious use of this prero- 
gative suggested to Horace may indeed be applied 
to the direction of candidates for inferior fame; it 
may be proper for all to remember,^that they ought 
not to raise expectation which it is not in their power 
to satisfy, and that it is more pleasingrto see smoke 
brightening into flame, than flame sinking into 
smoke. 

This precept has been long received, both from 
regard to the authority of Horace, and its confor- 
mity to the general opinion of the world ; yet there 
have been always some, that thought it no devia- 
tion from modesty to recommend their own labours, 
and imagined themselves entitled by indisputable 
merit to an exemption from general restraints, an4 
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to elevations not allowed in common life. They 
perhaps believed, that when, like Thucydides, they 
bequeathed to mankind KiifMss ie), an estate for ever ^ 
it was an additional favour to inform them of its 
value. 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to claim, on 
certain occasions, too little than too much. There 
is something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, 
to which we often yield, as to a resistless power ; 
nor can he reasonably expect the confidence of 
others, who too apparently distrusts himself. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oc- 
casions on which a man may, without just offence, 
proclaim his own excellencies, has omitted the case 
of an author entering the world ; unless it may be 
comprehended under his general position, that a 
man may lawfully praise himself for those qualities 
which cannot be known but from his own mouth ; 
as when he is among strangers, and can have no 
opportunity of an -actual exertion of his powers. 
That the case of an author is parallel will scarcely 
be granted, because he necessarily discovers the 
degree of his merit to his judges when he appears 
at his trial. * But it should be remembered, that 
unless his judges are inclined to favour him, they 
will hardly be persuaded to hear the cause. 

In love, the state which fills the heart with a 
degree of solicitude next that of an author, it has 
been held a maxim, that success is most easily ob- 
tained by indirect and unperceived approaches ; he 
who too soon professes himself a lover, raises ob- 
stacles to his own wishes, and those^^whom disap- 
pointments have taught experience, endeavour to 

b2 
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4 THE BAMfiLER. N« I. 

conceal their passion till they believe their mistress 
wishes for the discovery. The same method, if it 
were practicable to writers, would save many com- 
plaints of the severity of the age, and the caprices 
of criticism. If a man could glide imperceptibly 
into the favour of the publick, and only proclp-im 
his pretensions to literary honours when he is sure 
of not being rejected, he might commence author 
with better hopes, as his failings might escape con- 
tempt, though he shall never attain much regard. 
But since the world supposes every man that 
writes, ambitious of applause, as some ladies have 
taught themselves to believe that every man in- 
tends love, who expresses civility, the miscarriage 
of any endeavour in learning raises an unbounded 
contempt, indulged by most minds, without scruple, 
as an honest triumph over unjust claims and exor- 
bitant expectations. The artifices of those who 
put themselves in this hazardous state have, there- 
fore, been multiplied in proportion to their fear as 
weH as their ambition ; and are to be looked upon 
with more indulgence, as they are incited at once 
by the two great movers of the human mind, the 
desire of good, and the fear of evil. For who can 
wonder that, allured on one side" and frightened 
on the other, some should endeavour to gain favour 
by bribing the jndge with an appearance of respect 
which they do not feel, to excite compassion by 
confessing weakness of which they are not con- 
vinced, and others to attract regard by a show of 
openness and magnanimity, by /i daring profession 
of their own deserts, and a publick challenge of 
honours and rewards ? 
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The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
selves has been the usual refuge of diurnal writers, 
in vindication of whose practice it may be said, that 
what it wants in prudence is supplied by sincerity, 
and who at least may plead, that if their boasta 
deceive any into the perusal of their performances, 
they defraud them of but little time. 

Quid enim ? Concurritur-^ora 
Momento cita mors venii, aut victoria lata. 

The battle join> aad in a moment*8 flighty 

Death, or a joyfiil conquest^ ends the light. Francis^ 

The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided) and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the writer 
has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I pur- 
pose to endeavour the entertainment of my country- 
men by a short essay on Tuesday and Saturday, 
that I hope not much to tire those whom I shall 
not happen to please ; and if I am not commended 
for the beauty of my works, to be at least pardoned 
for their brevity. But whether my expectations 
are most fixed on pardon or praise, I think it. 
not necessary to discover ; for, having accurately 
weighed the reasons for arrogance and submission, 
I find them so nearly equiponderant, that my im- 
patience to try the event of my first performance 
will not suffer me to attend any longer the tirepi- 
dations of the balance. 

There are, indeed, many conveniencies almost 
peculiar to this method of publication, which may 
naturally flatter the author, whether he be confident 
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or timorous. The man to whom the extent of his 
knowledge, or the sprightliness of his imagjbation, 
has, in his own opinion, already secured the praises 
of the world, willingly takes that way of displaying 
his abilities which will soonest give him an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the voice of fame ; it heightens 
his alacrity to think in how many places he shall 
hear what he is now writing read with ecstasies to- 
morrow. He will often please himself with reflect- 
ing, that the author of a large treatise must pro- 
ceed with anxiety, lest, before the completion of 
his work, the attention of the publick may have 
changed its object ; but that he who is confined to 
no single topick, may follow the national taste 
through all its variations, and catch the aura popu-^ 
lariSy the gale of favour, from what point soever it 
shall blow. 

Nor* is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautious, and the terrours of the fearful, for 
to such the shortness of every single paper is a 
powerful encouragement. He that questions his 
abilities to arrange the dissimilar parts of an exten- 
sive plan, or fears to be lost in a complicated 
system, may yet hope to adjust a few pages without 
perplexity ; and if, when he turns over the repo- 
sitories of his memory, he finds his collection too 
small for a volume, he may yet have enough to 
furnish out an essay. He that would fear to lay 
out too much time upon an experiment of which 
he knows not the event, persuades himself that It 
few days will show him what he is to expect from 
his learning and his genius. If he thinks his own 
judgment not sufficiently enlightened^ he may, by 
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attending the remarks which every paper will pro- 
duce, rectify his opinions. If he should with too 
little premeditation encumber himself by an un- 
wieldy subject, he can quit it without confessing 
his ignorance, and pass to other topicks less dan- 
gerous, or more tractable. And if he finds, with 
all his industry, and all his artifices, that he cannot 
deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he may let the 
design fall at once, and, without injury to others 
or himself, retire to amusements of greater plea- 
sure, or to studies of better prospect. 



No. 2— SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1749-50. 

Stare loco nescit, pereunt vestigia mille 
Antejuganiy absent emquejer it gravis ungula campum. 

StAtius. 

Th' impatient courser pants in every vein. 

And pawing seems to beat the distant plain 5 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crost. 

And ere be starts, a thousand steps are lost. Pope. 

That the mind of man is never satisfied with 
the objects immediately before it, but is always 
breaking away from the present moment, and losing 
itself in schemes of future felicity; and that we 
forget the proper use of the time now in our power, 
to provide for the enjoyment of that which, per- 
haps, may never be granted us, has been frequently 
remarked ; and as this practice is a commodious 
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subject of raillery to the gay^ and oi dedbootion 
to the serious, it has been ridiculed with all the 
pleasantry of wit, and exaggerated with all the 
amplifications of rhetoricL Every instance, by 
which its absurdity might appear most flagrant, 
has been studiously collected ; it has been marked 
with every epithet of contempt, and all the tropes 
and figures have been called forth against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it always 
implies some superiority j men please themselves 
with imagining that they have made a deeper 
search, or wider survey, than others, and detected 
faults and follies which escape vulgar observation. 
And the pleasure of wantoning in common topicks 
is so tempting to a writer, that he cannot easily 
resign it ; a train of sentiments generally received 
enables him to shine without labour, and to conquer 
without a contest. It is so easy to laugh at the 
folly of him who lives only in idea, refuses imme-^ 
diate ease for distant pleasures, and, instead of 
enjoying the blessings of life, lets life glide away 
in preparations to enjoy them ; it affords such op- 
portunities of triumphant exultation, to exemplify . 
the uncertainty of the human state, to rouse mortals 
from their dream, and inform them of the silent 
celerity of time, that we may believe authors will- 
ing rather to transmit than examine so advanta- 
geous a principle, and more inclined to pursue a 
track so smooth and so flowery, than attentively to 
consider whether it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity, 
seems the unavoidable condition of a being, whose 
motions are gradual, and whose life is progressive : 
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as his powers are limited, he must use means for 
the attaimnent of his ends, and intend first what 
he performs last ; as by continual advances from 
his first stage of existence, he is perpetually varying 
the horizon of his prospects, he must always dis- 
cover new motives of action, new excitements of 
fear, and allurements of desire. 

The end, therefore, which at present calls forth 
our efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the means to some r^noter end. 
The natural flights of the human mind are not 
from pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, must 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which he 
strives to reach ; he that undergoes the fatigue of 
labour, must solace hisweariness with the contempla- 
tion jof its reward* In agriculture, one of the most 
simple and necessary employments, no man turm^ 
up the ground but because he thinks of the harvest, 
that harvest which blights may intercept, which 
inundations may sweep away, or which death or 
calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet as few maxims are widely received or long 
retained but^for some conformity with truth and 
nature, it must be confessed, that this, caution 
against keeping our view too intent upon remote 
advantages is not without its propriety or useful- 
ness, though it may have been recited with too 
much levity, or enforced with too little distinction : 
for, not to speak of that vehemence of desire which 
presses through right and wrong to its gratification, 
or that anxious inquietude which is justly charge- 
able with distrust of Heaven, subjects too solemn 
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for my present purpose ; it frequently happens that, 
by indulging early the raptures of success, we forget 
the measures necessary to secure it, and suffer the 
imagination to riot in the fruition of some possible 
good, till the time of obtaining it has slipped away. 

There would, however, be few enterprises of 
great labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not 
the power of magnifying the advantages which we 
persuade ourselves to expect from them. When 
the knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his 
companion the adventures by which he is to sig- 
nalize himself in such a manner that he shall be 
summoned to the support of empires, solicited to 
accept the heiress of the crown which he has pre- 
served, have honours and riches to scatter about 
him, and an island to bestow on his worthy squire, 
very few readers, amidst their mirth or. pity, can 
deny that they have admitted visions of the same 
kind; though they have not, perhaps, expected 
events equally strange, or by means equally inade- 
quate. When we pity him, we reflect on our own 
disappointments ; and when we laugh, our hearts 
inform us that he is not more ridiculous than our- 
selves, except that he tells what we have only 
thought. , 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine 
may, indeed, be easily vitiated by the luxurious 
indulgence of hope, however necessary to the pro- 
duction of every thing great or excellent, as some 
plants are destroyed by too open exposure to that 
sun which gives life and beauty to the vegetable 
world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires 
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more to be cautioned against this anticipation of 
happiness than those that aspire to the name of 
authors. A man ,of lively fancy no sooner finds 
a hint moving in his mind, than he makes mo- 
mentaheous excursions to the press» and to the 
world, and, with a little encouragement from flat- 
tery, pushes forward into future ages, and prog* 
nosticates the honours to be paid him, when envy 
is extinct, and faction forgotten, and those, whom 
partiality now suffers to obscure him, shall have 
given way to the triflers of as short duration as 
themselves. 

Those who have proceeded so far as to appeal to 
the tribunal of succeeding times, are not likely to 
be cured of their infatuation ; but all endeavours 
ought to be used for the prevention of a disease, 
for which. When it has attained its height, perhaps 
no remedy will be found in the gardens of philo- 
sophy, however she may boast her physick of the 
mind, her catharticks of vice, or lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the symptoms of the writer's malady, 
endeavour to fortify myself against the infection, 
not without some weak hope that my preservatives 
piay extend their virtues to others whose employ- 
ment exposes them to the same danger. 

Laudi$ amore fumes ? Sunt certa piacula, quce te 
Ter puri lecto poterunt recreate libeUo. 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom's powerful cbarm^ 

If thrice read over^ shall its force disarm. Fbancis. 

It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a man 
should accustom himself oflen to think of what is 
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most shocking and terrible, that by such reflations 
he may be preserved from too ardent wishes for 
seeming good, and from too much dejection in 
real evil. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author 
than neglect, compared with which, reproach, 
hatred, and opposition^ are names of happine3S? 
yet this worst, this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fear. 

/ nunc, et versus tecum meditare canoroi. 

Go novr> and meditate tliy tuneful lays. Elphinston. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered world, so far to suspect 
his own powers, as to believe that he possibly may 
deserve neglect ; that nature may not have qualified 
him much to enlarge or embellish knowledge, nor 
sent him forth entitled by indisputable superiority 
to regulate the conduct of the rest of mankind ; 
that, though the world must be granted to be yet 
in ignorance, he is not destined to dispel the cloud, 
nor to shine out as one of the luminaries of life. 
For this suspicion, every catalogue of a library will 
furnish sufficient reason ; as he will find it crowded 
with names of men, who, though now forgotten, 
were once no less enterprising or confident than 
himself, equally pleased with their own productions, 
equally caressed by their patrons, and flattered by 
their friends. 

But though it should happen that an author is 
capable of excelling, yet his merit may pass with- 
out notice, huddled in the variety of things, and 
thrown into the general miscellany of life. He 
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that endeavours after fame by writing, solicits the 
regard of a multitude fluctuating in pleasures or 
immersed in business, without time for intellectual 
amusements ; he appeals to judges prepossessed by 
passions, or corrupted by prejudices, which pre- 
clude their approbation of any new performance. 
Some are too indolent to tead any thing till its 
reputation is established; others too envious to 
promote that fame which gives them pain by its 
increase. What is new is opposed, because most 
are unwilling to be taught ; and what is known is 
rejected, because it is not sufficiently considered, 
that men more frequently require to be reminded 
than informed. The learned are afraid to declare 
their opinion early, lest they should put their re- 
putation in hazard; the ignorant always imagine 
themselves giving some proof of delicacy, when 
they refuse to be pleased : and he that finds his 
way to reputation through all these obstructions^ 
must acknowledge that he is indebted to other causes 
besides his industry, his learning, or his wit. 
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No. 3.--TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1750. 

Virtus, repulsa nescia sordida, 
Intaminatis fidget honoribus, 
Nee sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio pqptUaris aura Hor . 

Undi9appointed in designs. 

With native honours virtue shines 5 

Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it down. 

As giddy rabbles smile or frown. Elphinston. 

The task of an author is, either to teach what 
is not known, or to recommend known truths by 
his manner of adorning them ; either to let new 
light in upon the mind, and open new scenes to 
the prospect, or to vary the dress and situation of 
common objects, so as to give them fresh grace and 
more powerful attractions, to j^read such flowers 
over the regions through which the intellect has 
already made its progress, as may tempt it to re- 
turn, and take a second view of things hastily 
passed over, or negligently regarded. 

Either of these labours is very difficult, because, 
that they may not be fruitless, men must not only 
be persuaded of their errours, but reconciled to 
their guide ; they must not only confess their ig- 
norance, but, what is still less pleasing, must allow 
that he from whom they are to learn is more know- 
ing than themselves,^ 

It might be imagined that such an employment 
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was in itself sufficiently irksome and hazardous ; 
that none would be found so malevolent as wan- 
tonly to add weight to the stone of Sisyphus ; and 
that few endeavours would be used to obstruct 
those advances to reputation^ which must be made 
at such an expense of time and thought, with so 
great hazard in the miscarriage, and vfrith so little 
advantage from tlie success. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amusement, 
to hinder the reception of every work of learning 
or genius, who, stand as sentinels in the avenues of 
fame, and value themselves upon giving Ignorance 
and Envy the first notice of a prey. 

To these men, who distinguish themselves by 
the appellation of Criticks, it is necessary for a new 
author to find some means of recommendation. It 
is probable, that the most malignant of these per- 
^cutors might be somewhat softened, and pre- 
vailed on, for a short time, to remit their fiiry. 
Having for this purpose considered many expe- 
dients, I find in the records of ancient times, that 
Argus was lulled by musick, and Cerberus quieted 
with a sop ; and am therefore inclined to believe 
that modem criticks, who, if they have not the 
eyes, have the watchfulness of Argus, and can bark 
as loud as Cerberus, though, perhaps, they cannot 
bite with equal force, might be subdued by methods 
of the same kind. I have heard how some have 
been pacified with claret and a supper, and others 
laid asleep with the soft notes of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives me 
sufficient reason to dread the united attacks of this 
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virulent generation, yet, I have not hitherto per- 
suaded myself to take any measures for flight or 
treaty. For I am in doubt whether they caii act 
against me by lawful authority, and suspect that 
they have presumed upon a forged commission, 
styled themselves the ministers of Criticism, with- 
out any authentic evidence of delegation, and ut- 
tere4 their own determinations as the^ decrees of a 
higher judicature. 

Criticism, from whom they derive their claim to 
decide the fate of writers, was the eldest daughter 
of Labour and of Truth: she was, at her birtli, 
committed to the care of Justice, and brought up 
by her in the palace of Wisdom, Being soon dis- 
tinguished by the celestials for her uncommon 
qualities, she was appointed the governess of Fancy, 
and empowered to beat time to the chorus of the 
Muses, when they sung before the throne of Jupiter. 

When the Muses condescended to visit this 
lower world, they came accompanied by Criticism, " 
to whom, upon her descent from her native regions, 
Justice gave a sceptre, to be carried aloft in her 
right hand, one end of which was tinctured with 
ambrosia, and inwreathed with a golden foliage of 
amaranths and bays ; the other eiad was encircled 
wjth cypress and poppies, and dipped in the waters 
of oblivion. In her left hand she bore an unex- 
tinguishable torch, manufactured by Labour, and 
lighted by Truth, of which it was the particular 
quality immediately to show every thing in its true 
form, however it might be disguised to common 
eyes. Whatever Art could complicate or Folly 
could confound, was, upon the first gleam of the 
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torch of Truth, exhibited in its distinct parts and 
original simplicity ; it darted through the labyrinths 
of sophistry, and showed at once all the absurdities 
to which they served for refuge ; it pierced through 
the robes which rhetorick often isold to falsehood, 
and detected the disproportion of parts which ar- 
tificial veils had been contrived to cover. 

Thus furnished for the execution of her office, 
Criticism came down to survey the performances of 
those who professed themselves the votaries of the 
Muses. Whatever was brought before her, she be- 
held by the steady light of the torch of Truth ; and 
when her examination had convinced her, that the 
laws of just writing had been observed, she touched 
it with the amaranthine end of the sceptre, and 
consigned it over to immortality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works which required her inspection, there was 
some imposture attempted ; that false colours were 
laboriously laid ; that some secret inequality was 
found between the words and sentiments, or some 
dissimilitude of the ideas and the original objects ; 
that incongruities were linked together, or that 
some parts were of no use but to enlarge the ap- 
pearance of the whole, without contributing to its 
beauty, solidity, or usefulness. 

Wherever such discoveries^ were made, and they 
were made whenever these faults were committed, 
Criticism refused the touch which conferred the 
sanction of immortality, and, when the errours 
were frequent and gross, reversed the sceptre, and 
let drops of lethe distil from the poppies and cypress 

VOL. L c 
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a fatal mildew, which immediately began to waste 
the work away, till it was at last totally destroyed* 

There were some compositions brought to the 
test, in which, when the i^rongest light was thrown 
upon them, their beauties and faults appeared so 
equally mingled, that Criticism stood with her 
sceptre poised in her hand, in doubt whether to 
shed lethe, or ambrosia, upon them. These at 
last increased to so great a number, that she was 
weary of attending such doubtful claims, and, for 
fear of using improperly the sceptre of Justice, re- 
ferred the cause to be considered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, 
were, some few caprices excepted, conformable to 
justice : and many who thought themselves secure 
by a short forbearance, have sunk under his scythe, 
as they were posting down with their volumes in 
triumph to futurity. It was observable that some 
were destroyed by little and little, and others 
crushed for ever by a single blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed steadily 
upon Time, was at last so well satisfied with his 
conduct, that she withdrew from the earth with her 
patroness Astrea, and left Prejudice and False 
Taste to ravage at large as the associates of Fraud 
and Mischief: contenting herself thenceforth to 
shed her influence from afar, upon some select 
minds fitted for its reception by learning and by 
virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her sceptre, of 
which the shivers, that formed the ambrosial end, 
were caught up by Flattery, and those that had 
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been infected with the waters of lethe were, with 
equal haste, seized by Malevolence. The followers 
of Flattery, to whom she distributed her part of 
the sceptre, neither had nor desired light, but 
touched indiscriminately whatever Power or In- 
terest happened to exhibit. The companions of 
Malevolence were supplied by the Furies with a 
torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal 
lustre, that its light fell only upon faults. 

No light, but rather darkness visible^ 
Serv'd only to discover sights of woe. 

With these fragments of authority, the slaves of 
Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at the 
command of their mistresses, to confer immortality, 
or condemn to oblivion. ' But the sceptre had now 
lost its power ; and Time passes his sentence at 
leisure, without any regard to their determinations. 
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No. 4. —SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1750. 

- Simul etjucunda et idonea dicer e vU/p, Hob. 

And join both profit and delight in one. Creech. 

The works of fiction, with which the present 
generation seems more particularly delighted, are 
such as exhibit life in its true state, diversified 
only by accidents that daily happen in the world, 
and influenced by passions and qualities which are 
really to be found in conversing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not impro- 
perly the comedy of romance, and is to be con- 
ducted nearly by the rules of comick poetry. Its 
province is to bring about natural events by easy 
means, and to keep up curiosity without the help 
of wonder : it is therefore precluded from the 
machines and expedients of the heroick romance, 
and can neither employ giants to snatch away a lady 
from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring her 
back from captivity; it can neither bewilder its 
personages in deserts, nor lodge them in imaginary 
castles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
same images ; and that if you take from him his 
lilies and his roses, his satyrs and his dryads, he 
will have nothing left that can be called poetry. 
In like manner almost all the fictions of the last age 
will vanish, if you deprive them of a hermit and a 
wood, a battle and a shipwreck. 
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Why this wild strain of imagination found re- 
ception so long jn polite and learned ages, it is not 
easy to conceive ; but we cannot wonder that while 
readers could be procured, the authors were willing 
to continue it ; for when a man had by practice 
gained some fluency of language, he had no further 
care than to retire to his closet, let loose his inven- 
tion, and heat his mind with incredibilities ; a book 
was thus produced without fear of criticism, with- 
out the toil of study, without knowledge of nature, 
or acquaintance with life. 

The task of our present writers is very diflferent ; 
it requires, together with that learning which is to 
be gained from books^ that experience which can 
never be attained by solitary diligence, but must 
arise from general converse and accurate observa- 
tion of the living world. Their performances 
have, as Horaee expresses it, plus oneris quantum 
Venice minuSy little indulgence, and therefore more 
difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
every one knows the original, and can detect any 
deviation from exactness of resemblance. Other 
writings are safe, except from the malice of learn- 
ing, but these are in danger from every common 
reader : as the slipper ill executed was censured by 
a shoemaker who happened to stop in his way at 
the Venus of Apelles. ^ 

But the fear of not being approved as just 
copiers of human manners, is not the most im- 
portant concern that an author of this sort ought 
to have before him. These books are written 
chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, to 
whom they serve as lectures of conduct, and intro- 
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ductions into life. They are the entertainment of 
minds unfurnished with ideas, and therefore easily 
susceptible of impressions j not fixed by principles, 
and therefore easily following the current of fancy ; 
not informed by experience, and consequently open 
to every false suggestion and partial account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should be 
paid to youth, and that nothing indecent should be 
suffered to approach their eyes or ears, are precepts 
extorted by sense and virtue from an ancient writer 
by no means eminent for chastity of thought* The 
same kind, though not the same degree, of caution 
is required in every thing which is laid before them, 
to secure them from unjust prejudices, perverse 
opinions, and incongruous combinations of images^ 

In the romances formerly written, every trans- 
action and sentiment was so remote from all that 
passes among men, that the reader was in very little " 
danger of making any applications to himself; the 
virtues and crimes were equally beyond his sphere 
of activity ; and he amused himself with heroes and 
with traitors, deliverers and persecutors^ as with 
beings of another species, whose actions were re- 
gulated upon motives of their own, and who had 
neither faults nor excellencies in common with 
himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest 
of the world, and acts in such scenes of the uni- 
versal drama as may be the lot of any other man ; 
young spectators fix their eyes upon him with 
closer attention, and hope, by observing his beha- 
viour and success, to regulate their own practices 
when tbey shall be engaged in the like part. 
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For this Reason these familiar histories may 
perhaps be made of greater use than the solemnities 
of professed morality, and convey the knowledge of 
vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and 
definitions. But if the power of example is so great 
as to take possession of the memory by a kind of 
violence, and produce effects almost without the 
intervention of the will, care ought to be taken, 
that, when the choice is unrestrained, the best 
examples only should be exhibited ; and that which 
is likely to operate so strongly, should not be mis- 
chievous or uncertain in its effects. 

The chief advantage which these fictions have 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to select, objects, and to 
cull from the mass of mankind those individuals 
upon which the attention ought most to be em- 
ployed : as a diamond, though it cannot be made, 
may be polished by art, and placed in such a situa- 
tion as to display that lustre which before was 
buried among common stones. 

It is justly considered as the greatest excellency 
of art, to imitate nature ; but it is necessary to di- 
stinguish those parts of nature which are most pro- 
per for imitation : greater care is still required in 
representing life, which is so oflen discoloured by 
passion or deformed by wickedness. If the world 
be promiscuously described, I cannot see of what 
use it can be to read the account : or why it may 
not be as safe to turn the eye immediately upon 
mankind, as upon a mirrour which shows all that 
presents itself without discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a 
character, that it is drawn as it appears ; for many 
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characters ought never to be drawn : nor of a, nar- 
rative, that the train of events is agreeable to ob- 
servation and experience ; for that observation 
which is called knowledge of the world, will be 
found much more frequently to make men cunning 
than good. The purpose of these writings is surely 
not only to show mankind, but to provide that they 
may be seen hereafter with less hazard ; to teach 
the means of avoiding the snares which are laid by 
Treachery for Innocence, without infusing any wish 
for that superiority with which the betrayer flatters 
his vanity; to give the power of counteracting 
fraud, without the temptation to practise it; to 
initiate youth by mock encounters in the art of ne- 
cessary defence, and to increase prudence without 
impairing virtue.. 

Many writers, for the sake of following nature, 
so mingle good and bad qualities in their principal 
personages, that they are both equally conspicuous ; 
and as we accompany them through their adven- 
tures with delight, and are led by degrees to interest 
ourselves in their favour, we lose the abhorrence 
of their faults, because they do not hinder our 
pleasure, or, perhaps, regard them with some kind- 
ness for being united with so much merit. 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their 
crimes, and whom scarce any villany made perfectly 
detestable, because they never could be wholly di- 
vested of their excellencies ; but such have been 
in all ages the great corrupters of the world, and 
their resemblance ought no more to be preserved, 
than the art of murdering without pain. 

Some have advanced, without due attention to 
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the consequences of this notion, that certain virtues 
have their correspondent faults, and therefore that 
to exhibit either apart is to deviate from probability. 
Thus, men are observed by Swift to be "grateifUl 
in the same degree as they are resentful.'* This 
principle, with others of the same kind, supposes 
mail to act from a brute impulse, and pursue a 
certain degree of inclination, without any choice 
of the object ; for, otherwise, though it should be 
allowed th^t gratitude and resentment arise from 
the same constitution of the passions, it follows not 
that they will be equally indulged when reason is 
consulted; yet, unless that consequence be ad- 
mitted, this sagacious maxim becomes an empty 
sound, without any relation to practice or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the first motions to 
these effects are always in the same proportion. 
For pride, which produces quickness of resentment, 
will obstruct gratitude, by unwillingness to admit' 
that inferiority which obligation implies ; and it is 
very unlikely that he who cannot think he receives 
a favour, will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmost importance to mankind, that 
positions of this tendency should be laid open and 
confuted ; for while men consider good and evil 
as springing from the same root, they will spare 
the one for the sake of the other, and in judging, 
if not of others at least of themselves, will be apt 
to estimate their virtues by their vices. To this 
fatal errour all those will contribute, who confound 
the colours of right and wrong, and, instead of 
helping to settle their boundaries, mix them with 
so much art, that no common mind is able to dis- 
unite them. 

V 
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In narrativc^s where historical veracity has ho 
place) I cannot discover why there should not be 
exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue ; of virtue 
not angelical, nor above probability, (for what we 
cannot credit^ we shall never imitate,) but the 
highest and purest that humanity cati reach, which, 
exercised in such trials as the various revolutions 
of things shall bring upon it, may, by conquering 
some calamities, and enduring others, teach us 
what we may hope, and what we can perform. 
Vice, for vice is necessary to be shown, should 
always disgust ; nor should the graces of gayety, 
or the dignity of courage, be so united with it as 
to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, 
it should raise hatred by the malignity of its prac- 
tices, and contempt by the meanness of itSHstra- 
tagems : for, while it is supported by either parts 
or spirit, it will be seldom heartily abhorred. The 
Roman tyrant was content to be hated, if he was 
but feared ; and there are thousands of the readers 
of romances willing to be thought wicked, if they 
may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be 
steadily inculcated, that virtue is the highest proof 
of understanding, and the only solid basis of great- 
ness ; and that vice is the natural consequence of 
narrow thoughts; that it begins in mistake^ and 
ends in ignominy*. 

* This excellent paper was occasianed by the popularity of 
Roderick Random^ and Tom Jones^ which appeared about this 
time^ and have been the modeh of that species of romance now 
known by the more common name of Novel. C. 
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No. 5— TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1750. 

Et nunc omnis oger, nunc omnis parturit arboHf 
Nuncjrondent sUva, nuncjbrtnosistimtu annus. Viro. 

Now ev'ry field, now ev'ry tree is green j 

Now genial Nature's £eurest face is seen, Elpbinston. 

Every man is sufficiently discontented with some 
circumstances of his present state, to suffer his 
imagination to range more or less in quest of future 
happiness, and to fix upon some point of time, in 
which, by the removal of the inconvenience which 
now perplexes him, or acquisition of the advantage 
which he at present wants, he shall find the con- 
dition of his life very much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected with 
great impatience, at last arrives, it generally comes 
without the blessing for which it was desired ; but 
we solace ourselves with some new prospect, and 
press forward again with equal eagerness. 

It is lucky for a man in whom this temper pre- 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power ; since he forbears then to 
precipitate his afl&irs, for the sake of the great event 
that is to complete his felicity, and waits for the 
blissful hour with less neglect of the measures ne- 
cessary to be taken in the mean time. 

I have long known a person of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happiness with less hurt to 
himself than such chimerical wishes commonly pro- 
duce, and adjusted his scheme with such address, 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
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year, and in the other part never wholly blasted. 
Many, perhaps, would be desirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himself such a cheap 
and lasting satisfaction. It was gained by a constant 
practice of referring the removal of all his uneasi- 
ness to the coming of the next spring ; if his health 
was impaired, the spring would restore it ; if what 
he wanted was at a high price, it would fall its 
value in the spring. 

The spring indeed did often come without any 
of these eflPects, but he was always certain that the 
next would be more propitious ; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that the present spring would fail . him 
before the middle of the summer ; for he always 
talked of the spring as coming till it was past, and 
when it was once past, every one agreed with him 
that it was coming. 

By long converse with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the con- 
templation of this delightful season ; but I have 
the satisfaction of finding many, whom it can be 
no shame to resemble, infected with the same en- 
thusiasm ; for there is, I believe, scarce any poet 
of eminence, who has not left some testimony of 
his fondness for the flowers, the zephyrs, and the 
warblers of the spring. Nor has the most luxuriant 
imagination been able to describe the serenity and 
happiness of the golden age, otherwise than by 
giving a perpetual spring as the highest reward of 
uncorrupted innocence. 

Thereis, indeed, somethinginexpressibly pleasing 
in the annual renovation of the world, and the new 
display of the treasures of nature. The cold and 
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darkness of winter, with the naked deformity of 
every object on which we turn our eyes, make us 
rejoice at the succeeding season, as well for what 
we have escaped as for what we may enjoy ; and 
every budding flower, which a warm situation 
brings early to our view, is considered by us as a 
messenger to notify the approach of more joyous 



The Spring affords, to a mind so free from the 
disturbance of cares or passions as to be vacant to 
calm amusements, almost every thing that our 
present state makes us capable of enjoying. The 
variegated verdure of the fields and woods, the suc- 
cession of grateful odours, the voice of pleasure 
pouring out its notes on every side, with the glad- 
ness apparently conceived by every animal, from 
the growth of his food, and the clemency of the 
weather, throw over the whole earth an air of gayety 
significantly expressed by the smile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes are able 
to give no delight, and who hurry away from all 
the varieties of rural beauty, to lose their hours 
and divert their thoughts by cards or assemblies, 
a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a position which will 
seldom deceive, that when a man cannot l)ear his 
own company, there is something wrong. He 
must fly from himself, either because he feels a 
tediousness in life from the equipoise of an empty 
mind, which, having no tendency to one motion 
more than another, but as it is impelled by some 
external power, must always have recourse to 
foreign objects ; or he must be afraid of the in- 
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truinon of some unpleasing idea^i, and perhaps is 
struggling to escape from th^ remembrance of a 
loss, the fear of a calamity, or some other thought 
of greater horrour. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of contemplation, may properly apply to 
such diversions, provided they are innocent, as lay 
strong hold on the attention ; and those whom fear 
of any future affliction chains down to misery, must 
endeavour to obviate the danger* 

My considerations shall, on this occasion, be 
turned on such as are burdensome to themselves 
merely because they want subjects for reflection, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown open 
without affording them pleasure or instruction, 
because they never learned to read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming pa- 
radox, that very fern men know how to take a walk ; 
and, indeed, it is true, that few know how to take 
a walk with a prospect of any other pleasure than 
thesame company would have afforded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and consequently vary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner, it ought to be the endeavour of every man 
to derive his reflections from the objects about him ; 
for it is to no purpose that he alters his position, if 
his attention continues fixed to the same point. The 
mind should be kept open to the access of every new 
idea, and so far disengaged from the predominance 
of particular thoughts, as easily to accommodate 
itself to occasional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning 
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every new object to his entertainment, finds in the 
productions of nature an inexhaustible stock of 
materials upon which he can employ himself, with- 
out any temptations to envy or malevolence ; faults, 
perhaps, seldom totally avoided by those whose 
judgment is much ^x#rcised upon the works of art* 
He has always a certain prospect of discovering new 
reasons for adoring the sovereign Author of the 
universe, and probable hopes of making some dis- 
covery of benefit to others, or of profit to himself. 
There is no doubt but many vegetables and animals 
have qualities that might be of great use, to the 
knowledge of which there is not required much force 
of penetration, or fatigue of study, but only frequent 
experiments and close attention. What is said by 
the chymists of their darling mercury, is, perhaps, 
true of every body through the whole creation, that 
if a thousand lives should be spent upon it, all its 
properties would not be found out. 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by va- 
rious tastes, since life affords and requires such 
multiplicity of employments, and a nation of na- 
turalists is neither to be hoped nor desired ; but it 
is surely not improper to point out a fresh amuse- 
ment to those who languish in health, and repine 
in plenty, for want of some source of diversion that 
may be less easily exhausted, and to inform the 
multitudes of both sexes, who are burdened with 
every new day, that there are many shows which 
they have not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
piness; and therefore the younger part of my 
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readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal speculation, 
must excuse me for calling upon them to make use 
at once of the spring of the year, and the spring 
of life ; to acquire, while their minds may be yet 
impressed with new images, a love of innocent 
pleasures, and an ardour for useful knowledge ; 
and to remember, that a blighted spring makes a 
barren year, and that the vernal flowers, however 
beautiful and gay, are only intended by nature as 
preparatives to autumnal finiits. 
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No. 6— SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1750. 

Strenua nos exercet inertia ; navibus atgue 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere : quod petis, hie est ; 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit nequus. Hoa* 

Active in indolence, abroad we roam, 
• In quest of happiness which dwells at home : 
With vain pursuits fatigu'd, at length you '11 find 
No place excludes it from an equal mind. Elphinston. 

That man should never suffer his happiness to 
depend upon external circumstances, is one of the 
chief precepts of the Stoical philosophy ; a precept, 
indeed, which that lofty sect has extended beyond 
the condition of human life, and in which some of 
them seem to have comprised an utter exclusion of 
all corporal pain and pleasure from the regard or 
attention of a wise man. 

Such sapientia insanienSy as Horace calls the 4pc- 
trine of another sect, such extravagance of philo- 
sophy, can want neither authority nor argument 
for its confutation : it is overthrown by the experi- 
ence of every hour, and the powers of nature rise 
up against it. But we may very properly inquire, 
how near to this ejcalted state it is in our power to 
approach, how far we can exempt ourselves from 
outward influences, and secure to our minds a state 
of tranquillity : for, though the boast of absolute 
independence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean 
flexibility to every impulse, and a patient submission 
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to the tyranny of casual troubles, is below the dig- 
nity of that mind, which, however depraved or 
weakened, boasts its derivation from a celestial 
original, and hopes for an union with infinite 
goodness, and unvariable felicity. 

Ni vHiis pejorajbvens 
Proprium desercU ortum. 

Unless the soul^ to yice^ a thrall^ 
Desert her own original. 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
gree of intellectual dignity, and of preserving re- 
sources of pleasure, which may not be wholly at 
the mercy of accident, is never more apparent than 
when we turn our eyes upon those whom fortune 
has let loose to their own conduct ; who, not being 
chained down by their condition to a regular and 
stated allotment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themselves business or diversion, and having no<^ 
thing within that can entertain or employ them, 
are compelled to try all the arts of destroying time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this class 
of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, are not 
less shameful, nor, perhaps, much less pitiable, than 
those to which a trader on the edge of bankruptcy 
is reduced. I have seen melancholy overspread a 
whole family at the disappointment of a party for 
cards ; and when, after the proposal of a thousand 
schemes, and the despatch of the footman upon a 
hundred messages, they have submitted, with 
gloomy resignation, to the misfortune of passing 
one evening in conversation with each other j on 
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a sudden, such are the revolutions of the world, an 
unexpected visiter has brought them relief, accept- 
able as provision to a starving city, and enabled 
them to hold out till the next day. 

The general remedy of those, who are uneasy 
without knowing the cause, is change of place ; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is the 
consequence of some local inconvenience, and en- 
deavour to fly from it, as children from their 
shadows ; always hoping for some more satisfactory 
delight from every new scene, and always returning 
home with disappointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, 
without reflecting on those that suffer under the 
dreadful symptom of canine madness termed by 
physicians the dread of water? These miserable 
wretches, unable to drink, though burning with 
thirst, are sometimes known to try various contor- 
tions, or inclinations of the body, flattering them- 
selves that they can swallow in one posture that 
liquor which they find in another to repel their lips. 

Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thoughtless 
or ignorant, but sometimes seizes those minds which 
seem most exempted from it, by the variety of at- 
tainments, quickness of penetration, or severity rf 
judgment ; and, indeed, the pride of wit and know- 
ledge is often mortified by finding that they confer 
no security against the common errours, which 
mislead the weakest and meanest of mankind. 

These reflections arose in my mind upon the 
remembrance of a passage Jn Cowley's preface to 
his poems, where, however exalted by genius, and 
enlarged by study, he informs us of a scheme of 
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happiness to which the imagination of a girl upon 
the loss of her first lover could have scarcely given 
way ; but which he seems to have indulged, till he 
had totally forgotten its absurdity, and would pro- 
bably have put in execution, had he been hindered 
only by his reason. 

* My desire,' says he, * has been for some years 

* past, though the execution has been accidentally 
< diverted, and does still vehemently continue, to 

* retire myself to some of our American plantations, 

* not to seek for gold, or enrich myself with the 

* traffick of those parts, which is the end of most 

* men that travel thither ; but to forsake this world 

* for ever, with all the vanities and vexations of it, 

* and to bury myself there in some obscure retreat, 

* but not without the consolation of letters and 

* philosophy.' 

Such was the chimerical provision which Cowley 
had made in his own mind, for the quiet of his re- 
maining life, and which he seems to recommend to 
posterity, since there is no other reason for dis- 
closing it. Surely no stronger instance can be given 
of a persuasion that content was the inhabitant of 
particular regions, and that a man might set sail 
with a fair wind, and leave behind him all his cares, 
incumbrances, and calamities. , 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose than 
to hury himself in some obscure retreat, he might 
have found in his own country innumerable coverts 
sufficiently dark to have concealed the genius of 
Cowley ; for whatever might be his opinion of the 
importunity with which he might be summoned 
back into^ublick life, a short experience would have 
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convinced him that privation is easier than acquisi- 
tion, and that it would require little continuance to 
free himself from the intrusion of the world. There 
is, pride enough in the human heart to prevent 
much desire of acquaintance with a man, by whom 
we are sure to be neglected, however his reputa- 
tion for science or virtue may excite our curiosity 
or esteem ; so that the lover of retirement needs 
not be afraid lest the respect of strangers should . 
overwhelm him with visits. Even those to whom 
he has formerly been known, will very patiently 
support his absence when they have tried a little 
to live without him, and found n^w diversions for 
those moments which his company contributed to 
exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from tyrannizing over one another, that 
no individual should be of^ such importance, as to 
cause, by his retirement or death, any chasm in 
the world. And Cowley had conversed to little 
purpose with mankind, if he had never remarked, 
how soon the useful friend, the gay companion, 
and the favoured lover, when once they are re- 
moved from before the sight, give way to the suc- 
cession of new objects. 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might 
have been safe enough from violation, though he 
had chosen it within the limits of his native island ; 
he might have found here preservatives against 
the vanities and vea:ations of the world, not less 
efficacious than those which the woods or fields of 
America could afford 4iim : but having once his 
mind embittered with disgust, he conceived it im- 
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possible to be far enough from the cause of his- un- 
easiness ; and was posting away with the expedi- 
tion of a coward, who, for want of venturing to 
look behind him, thinks the enemy perpetually at 
his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or fa- 
tigued with business, he so strongly imaged to 
himself the happiness of leisure and retreat, that 
he determined to enjoy them for the future with- 
out interruption, and to exclude for ever all that 
could deprive him of his darling satisfactions. He 
fpi^ot, in the vehemence of desire, that solitude 
and quiet owe their pleasures to those, miseries, 
which he was so studious to obviate : for such are 
the vicissitudes of the world, through alF its parts, 
that day and night, labour and rest, hurry and re- 
tirement, endear each other ; such are the changes 
that keep the mind in action ; we desire, we pur- 
sue, we obtain, we are satiated : we desire some- 
thing else, and begin a new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed 
his habitation in the most delightful part of the 
new world, it may be doubted, whether his di- 
stance from the vanities of life would have enabled 
him to keep away the vejcations. It is common 
for a man, who feels pain, to fancy that he could 
bear it better in any other part. Cowley having 
known the trouUes and perplexities of a particular 
condition, readily persuaded himself that nothing 
wottse was to be found, and that every alteration 
would bring some improvement : he never sus- 
pected that the cause of his unhappiness was with- 
in, that his own passions were not sufficiently re- 
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gulated, and that he was harassed by his own 
impatience, which could never be without some- 
thing to awaken it, would accompany him over 
the sea, and find its way to his American elysium. 
He would, upon the trial, have been soon con- 
vinced, that the fountain of content must spring 
up in the mind; and that he who has so little 
knowledge of human nature, as to seek happiness 
by changing any thing but his own dispositions, 
will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
the griefs which he purposes to remove *• 

* See Dr. Johnson*8 Life of Cowley, vol. ix. p. 10. 16. 
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No. 7.— TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1750. 

O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubemas, 

Terrarum ccelique sator ! 

Disjice ierrente nebulas et pondera molts, 

At que tut) splendore mica ! Tu namque serenum, 

Tu requies tranquilla pits, Te cernere,Jinisy 

Principium, vector, duj?^ semita, terminus, idem, Bo£Thius. 

O thou whose pow*r o*er moving worlds presides. 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 
On darkling man in pure effulgence shine. 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence and holy rest : 
From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

The love of Retirement has, in all ages, ad- 
hered closely to those minds, which have been 
most enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. 
Those who enjoyed every thing generally supposed 
to confer happiness, have been forced to seek it in 
the shades of privacy. Though they possessed 
both power and riches, and were, therefore, sur- 
rounded by men who considered it as their chief 
interest to remove from them every thing that 
might offend their ease, or interrupt their plea- 
sure, they have soon felt the languors of satiety, 
and found themselves unable to pursue the race 
of life without frequent respirations of interme- 
diate solitude. 
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To produce this disposition, nothing appears re- 
quisite but quick sensibility, and active imagination ; 
for, though not devoted to virtue, or science, the 
man, whose faculties enable him to make ready 
comparisons of the present with the past, will find 
such a constant recurrence of the same pleasures 
and troubles, the same expectations and disappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly snatch an hour of retreat, 
to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and seek for 
that variety in his own ideas, which the objects of 
sense cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatness, or abundance, exempt him 
from the importunities of this desire, since, if he is 
bom to think, he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand inquiries and speculations, which he must 
pursue by his own reason, and which the splendour 
of his condition can only hinder : for those who 
are most exalted above dependence or control, arie 
yet condemned to pay so large a tribute of their 
time to custom, ceremony, and popularity, that, 
according to the Greek proverb, no man in the 
house is more a slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid, the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his a|t to him in a 
more compendious manner ? he was answered. That 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things 
may be seized by might, or purchased with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by study, and 
study to be prosecuted only in retirement. 

These are some of the motives which have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the crowds 
that soothed them with flatteries, or inspirited them 
with acclamations ; but their efficacy seems confined 
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to the higher mind, and to operate little upon the 
common classes of mankind, to whose conceptions 
the present assemblage of things is adequate, and 
who seldom range beyond those entertainments 
and vexations, which solicit their attention by 
pressing on their senses. 

But there is an universal reason for some stated 
intervals of ^olitude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me now especially to mention ; 
a reason which extends as wide as moral duty, or 
the hopes of divine favour in a future state; and 
which ought to influence all ranks of life, and all 
degrees of intellect ; since none can imagine them- 
selves not comprehended in its obligation, but such 
as determine to set their Maker at defiance by 
obstinate wickedness, or whose enthusiastick se- 
curity of his approbation places them above external 
ordinances, and all human means of improvement. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present, to impress upon his mind 
so strong a sense of the importance of obedience to 
the divii^e will, of the value of the regard promised 
to virtue, and the terrours of the punishment de- 
nounced against crimes, as may overbear all the 
temptations which temporal hope or fear can bring 
in his way, and enable him to bid equal defiance to 
joy and sorrow, to turn away at one time from the 
allurements of ambition, and push forward at 
another against the threats of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the apostle represents 
our passage through this stage of our existence by 
images drawn from the alarms and solicitude of a 
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military life ; for we are placed in such a state, that 
almost every thing about us conspires against our 
chief interest. We are in danger from whatever 
can get possession of our thoughts ; all that can 
excite in us either pain or pleasure has a tendency 
to obstruct the way that leads to happiness, and 
either to turn us aside, or retard our progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, arc 
our lawful and faithful guides in most things that 
relate solely to this life ; and, therefore, by the 
hourly necessity of consulting them, we gradually 
sink into an implicit submission, and habitual con- 
fidence. Every act of compliance with their 
motions facilitates a second compliance, every new 
step towards depravity is made with less reluctance 
than the former; and thus the descent to life 
merely sensual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscience, which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they have likewise a 
kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
were delighted with the sensations of pleasure, 
before we had capacities to be charmed with the 
beauty of rectitude. To this power, thus early 
established, and incessantly increasing, it must be 
remembered that almost every man has, in some 
part of his life, added new strength by a voluntary 
or negligent subjection of himself ; for who is there 
that has not instigated his appetites by indulgence, 
or suffered them, by an unresisting neutrality, to 
enlarge their dominion, and multiply their de- 
mands? 
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From the necessity of dispossessing the sensitive 
faculties of the influence which they must naturally 
gain by this pre-occup^tion of the soul, arises that 
conflict between opposite desires in the first en- 
deavours after' a religious life; which, however 
enthusiastically it may have been described, or how- 
ever contemptuously ridiculed, will naturally be 
felt in some degree, though varied without end, 
by different tempers of mind, and innumerable cir- 
cumstances of health or condition, greater or less 
fervour, more or fewer temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the 
animal faculties, in our provision for the present 
life, arises the difficulty of withstanding their im- 
pulses, even in cases where they ought to be of no 
weight ; for the motions of sense are instantaneous, 
its objects strike unsought, we are accustomed to 
follow its directions, and therefore often submit to 
the sentence without examining the authority of 
the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain time, in 
an equipoise between the pleasures of this life, and 
the hopes of futurity, present objects falling more 
frequently into the scale, would in time prepon- 
derate, and that our regard for an invisible state 
would grow every moment weaker, till at last it 
would lose all its activity, and become absolutely 
without effect. ' 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is 
put into our own hands, and we have power to 
transfer the weight to either side. The motives 
to a life of holiness are infinite, not less than the 
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favour or anger of Ommpotence, not less than 
eternity of happiness or misery. But these can 
only influence our conduct as they gain our atten- 
tion, which the business or diversions of the world 
are always calling off by contrary attractions. 

The great art, therefore, of piety, and the end 
for which all the rites of religion seem to be insti- 
tuted, is the perpetual renovation of the motives to 
virtue, by a voluntary employment of^ur mind in 
the contemplation of its excellence, its importance, 
and its necessity, which, in proportion as they are 
more frequently and more willingly revolted, gain 
a more forcible a^nd permanent influence, till in 
time they become the reigning ideas, the standing 
principles of action, and the test by which eveiy 
thing proposed to the judgment is rejected or 
approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 
necessary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for 
its influence arising only from its presence, is much 
lessened when it becomes the object of solitary 
meditation. A constant residence amidst noise 
and pleasure inevitably obliterates the impressions 
of piety, and a frequent abstraction of ourselves 
into a state, where this life, like the next, operates 
only upon the reason, will reinstate religion in its 
just authority, even without those irradiations from 
above, the hope of which I have no intention to 
withdraw from the sincere and the diligent. 

This is that conquest of the world and of our- 
selves, which has been always considered as the 
perfection of human nature ; and this is only to be 
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obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from 
the cares of avarice, and the joys of intemperance, 
from the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery, and 
the tempting sight of prosperous wickedness. 



No. 8.— SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1750. 

Patitur pcenas peccandi sola voluntas ; 

Nam sceltis intra se taciturn qui cogitat ullum, 

Facti crimen habet, Juv. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. Creech. 

If the most active and industrious of mankind 
was able, at the close of life, to recollect distinctly 
his past moments, and distribute them in a regular 
account, according to the manner in which they 
have been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined how 
few would be marked out to the mind, by any per- 
manent or visible eflPects, how small a proportion 
his real action would bear to his seeming possibili- 
ties of action, how many chasms he would find of 
wide and continued vacuity, and how many in- 
terstitial spaces unfilled, even in the most tumul- 
tuous hurries of business, and the most eager ve-^ 
hemence of pursuit. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that not only 
the great globes of matter are thinly scattered 
through the universe, but the hardest bodies are so 
porous, that, if all matter were compressed to per- 
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feet solidity, it might be contained in a cube of a 
few feet. In like manner, if all the employment 
of life were crowded into the time which it really 
occupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours, 
would be sufficient for its accomplishment, so far 
as the mind was engaged in the performance. For 
such is the inequality of our corporeal to our in- 
tellectual faculties, that we contrive in minutes 
what we execute in years, and the soul often stands 
an idle spectator of the labour of the hands, and 
expedition of the feet. 

For this reason the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philo- 
sophy in the camp ; and Lucan, with historical 
veracity, makes Caesar relate of himself, that he 
noted the revolutions of the stars in the midst of 
preparations for battle. 

Media inter prcelia semper 

Sideribus, ccelique plagis, superisque vacavi. 

Amid the storms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and survey the skies. 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition 
require but a small part of that incessant cogita- 
tion ; and by the natural frame of our bodies, and 
general combination of the world, we are so fre- 
quently condemned to inactivity, that as through 
all our time we are thinking, so for a great part of 
our time we can onlylhink. 

Lest a power so restless should be either un- 
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profitably or hurtfuUy employed, and the super- 
fluities of intellect run to waste, it is no vain spe- 
culation to consider how we may govern our 
thoughts, restrain them from irregular motions, or 
confine them from boundless dissipation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led 
forwards in its pursuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new studies, has been 
the inquiry of many acute and learned men, whose 
observations I shall not either adopt or censure : 
my purpose being to consider the moral discipline ' 
of the mind, and to promote the increase of virtue 
jrather than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
want of remembering, that all action has its origin 
in the mind, and that therefore to suffer the - 
thoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the fountains 
of morality ; irregular desires will produce licen- 
tious practices ; what men allow themselves to wish 
they will soon believe, and will be at last incited 
to execute what they please theniselves with con- 
triving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Roman 
church, who gain, by confession, great opportuni- 
ties of knowing human nature, have generally de- 
termined that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime 
to think *. Since by revolving with pleasure the 
facility, safety, or advantage of a wicked deed, a 
man soon begins to find his constancy relax, and 
his detestation soften ; the happiness of success 
glittering before him, withdraws his attention from 

* This was determined before their time. See Matt. v. 28. — C. 
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the atrociousness of the guilt, aad acts are at last 
confidently perpetrated, of which the first conception 
only crept into the mind, disguised in pleasing com- 
plications, and permitted rather than invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love or 
jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how easily he 
might at first have repelled the temptation, how rea- 
dily his mind would have obeyed a call to any other 
object, and how weak his passion has been after some 
casual avocation, till he has recalled it again to his 
heart, and revived the viper by too warm a fondness. 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping reason 
a constant guard over imagination, that we have 
otherwise no security for our own virtue, but may 
corrupt our hearts in the most recluse solitude^ with 
more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and wishes 
than the commerce of the world will generally pro- 
duce; for we are easily shocked by crimes which 
appear at once in their full magnitude, but the gradual 
growth of our own wickedness, endeared by interest, 
and palliated by all the artifices of self-deceit, gives 
us time to form distinctions in our own favour, and 
reason by degrees submits to absurdity, as the eye is 
in time accommodated to darkness. 

In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and 
therefore I shall endeavour to show what thoughts 
are to be rejected or improved, as they regard the 
past, present, or future ; in hopes that some may be 
awakened to caution and vigilance, who perhaps in- 
dulge themselves in dangerous dreams, so much the 
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more dangerous, because, being yet only dreams, they 
are concluded innocent* 

The recollection of the past is Only useful by way of 
provision for the future ; and therefore, in reviewing 
all Occurrences that fall under a religious consideration, 
it is proper that a man stop at the first thoughts, to 
remark how he was led thither, and why he continue!} 
the reflection. If he is dwelling with delight upon, 
k stratagem of successful fraud, a night of licentious 
riot, or an intrigue of guilty pleasure, let him summon 
off his imagination as from an unlawful pursuit, expel 
those passages from his remembrance, of which, though 
he cannot seriously approve them, the pleasure over- 
powers the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, when 
they may be considered with greater safety. Such an 
hour will certainly come ; for the impressions of past 
pleasure are alway lessening, but the sense of guilty 
which respects futurity, continues the satne. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation or 
recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, recommended 
under the name of self-examinatfon, by divines, as the 
first act previous to repentance. It is, indeed, of so 
great use, that without it we should always be to be*- 
gin life, be seduced for ever by the same allurements, 
and misled by the sapie fallacies. But in order that 
we may not lose the advantage of our experience, we 
must endeavour to see every thing in its proper form^ 
and excite in ourselves those sentiments, which the 
great Author of nature has decreed the concomitants 
or followers of good or bad actions. 
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M19}' Jitrov fML^axoicriy sit^ oiJLfM^a-^ fpods^au'don, 
Uplv rujy '^^spivuiy eoywv t§)s htas'oy eiteXQeh' 
Hrj itxps^TjV J rl $* sps^a 5 ri jxot ^s6y «/y BTsXEaSy} j 

AEtAa iJt.ey ixifpij^a^, i^vif\yi<r(ri\), Xfl^^ ^^» fiptit* 

Let not sleepy satfs Vythsgoras, Jail upon thine eyes till thou hast 
thrice revietoed the transactions of the past day. Where have I 
turned aside from rectitude ? What have I been doing T fFhat have 
I left undone^ which I ought to have done ? Begin thus from the 
first acts and proceed ; and in conclusion, at the ill which thou hast 
dene be troubled, and rejoice for the good. 

Our thoughts on present things, being detennined 
by the objects before us, fall not under those indul- 
gences, or excursions, which I am now considering* 
But I cannot forbear, under this head, to caution pious 
and tender minds, that are disturbed by the irruptions 
of wioked imaginations, against too great dejection, 
and too anxious alarms \ for thoughts are only crimi- 
nal^ when they are first chosen, and then voluntarily 
continued. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapprov'd, and leave 

No Bpot or stain behind. 

In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged, by which 
the imagination is intangled. Futurity is the proper 
abode of hope and fear, with all their train and pro- 
geny of subordinate apprehensions and desires. In 
futurity events and chances are yet floating at large, 
without apparent connexion with their causes, and we 
therefore easily indulge the liberty of gratifying our- 
selves with a pleasing choice. To pick and cull among 

E 2 
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possible advantages is, as the civil law teFins it, in va- 
cuum venire f to take what belongs to nobody ; but it 
has this hazard in it, that we shall be unwilling to quit 
what we have seized, though an owner shouldbe found. 
It is easy to think on that which may be gained, till at 
last we resolve to gain it, and to imagine the happiness 
of particular conditions, till we can be easy in no other. 
We ought, at least, to let our desires fix upon nothing 
in another's power for the sake of our quiet, or in an- 
other's possession for the sake of ourinnocence. When 
a man finds himself led, though by a train of honest 
sentiments, to wish for that to which he has no right, 
he should start back as from a pitfall covered with 
flowers. He that fancies he should benefit the publick 
more in a great station than the man that fills it, will 
in time imagine it an ^ct of virtue to supplant him ; 
and as opposition readily kindles into hatred, his eager^ 
ness to do that good, to which he is not called, will be- 
tray him to crimes, which in his original scheme were 
never proposed. 

He therefore that would govern his actions by the 
laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by those of 
reason ; he must keep guilt from the recesses of his 
heart, and remember that the pleasures of fancy, and 
the emotions of desire, are more dangerous as they are 
more hidden, since they escape the awe of observation, 
and operate equally in every situation, without the 
concurrence of external opportunities. 
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No. 9.— TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1750. 

Quod sis esse veils, nihUque maiis^ Mart. 

Ciioose what you are j no other state prefer. Elphinston. 

It is justly remarked by Horace, that howsoever 
every man may complain occasionally of the hard- 
ships of his condition, he is seldom willing to change 
it for any other on the same level : for whether it 
be that he, who follows an employment, made choice 
of it af first on account of its suitableness to his incli- 
nation ; or that when accident, or the determination 
of others, has placed him in a particular station, he, 
by endeavouring to reconcile himself to it, gets the 
custom of viewing it only on the fairest side ; or 
whether every man thinks that class to which he be- 
longs the most illustrious, merely because he has ho- 
noured it with his name ; it is certain that, whatever 
be the reason, most m^n have a very strong and active 
prejudice in favour of fheir own vocation, always 
working upon their minds, and influencing their be- 
haviour* 

This partiality is sufl&ciently visible in every rank of 
the human species ; but it exerts itself more frequently 
and with greater force among those who have never 
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learned to conceal their sentiments for reasons of po- 
licy, or to model their expressions by the laws of po- 
liteness ; and therefore the chief contests of wit among 
artificers and handicraftsmen arise from a mutual en- 
deavour to exalt one trade by depreciating another. 
From the same principles are derived many con- 
solations to alleviate the inconveniences to which 
every calling is peculiarly exposed, A blacksmith 
was lately pleasing himself at his anvil, with observ- 
ing that, though his trade was hot and sooty, labo- 
rious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of living 
by his hammer, he got his bread like a man, and 
if his son should rise in the world, and keep his coach, 
nobody could reproach him that his father was a 
tailor^ 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never 
BO irresistibly flattered, as when some rival calling 
is mtotioned with contempt. Upon this principle a 
linen-draper boasted that he had got a new customer, 
whom he could safely trust, for he could have no 
doubt of his honesty, since it was known, from un- 
questionable authority, that he was now filing a bill 
in chancery to delay payment for the clothes which 
he had worn the last seven years ; and he himself 
had heard him declare, in a publick coffee-house, 
that he looked upon the whole generation of woollen^ 
drapers to be jsuch despicable wretches, that no gen- 
tleman ought to pay them. 

It has been observed that physicians and lawyers 
are no friends to religion ; and many oonjectures have 
been formed to discover the i^ason of such a com- 
bination between men who agrei^ in nothing else. 
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and who seem less to be affected, in their own pro- 
vincesfj by religious opinions, than any other part of 
the community. The truth is, very few of them 
•have thought about religion ; but they have all seen 
B parson ; seen him in a habit different from their 
own, and therefore declared war against him, A 
young student from the inns of court, who ha« often 
attacked the curate of his father's parish with such 
arguments as his acquaintances could furnish, and 
j'etumed to town without success, is now gone down 
with a resolution to destroy him ; for he has learned 
at last how to manage a prig, and if he pretends to 
hold him again to syllogism, he has a catch in reserve, 
which neither logick nor metaphysicks can resist. 

I laogb to think how yoor unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast, when UQforeseeh destmclioii 
Pours in upon him thus. 

\ 

The malignity of soldiers and sailors against each 
other has been often experienced at the cost of their 
country ; and perhaps no orders of men have an en* 
mity of more acrimony, or longer continuance. When, 
upon our late successes at sea, some new regulations 
were concerted for establishing the rank of the naval 
commanders, a captain of foot very acutely remarked, 
that nothing was more absurd than to give any ho-» 
norary rewards to seamen, ** for honour,*' says he, 
" ought only to be won by bravery, and all the woiid 
knows that in a sea-fight there is no danger, and 
therefore no evidence of courage.*' 

But although this general desire of aggrandizing 
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themselves, by raising their profession, betrays men 
to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts of sup- 
plantation and detraction, yet as almost all passions 
have their good as well as bad effects, it likewise 
excites ingenuity, and sometimes raises an honest and 
useful emulation of diligence. It may be observed 
in general, that no trade had ever reached the ex- 
cellence to which it is now improved, had its pro- 
fessors looked upon it with the eyes of indifferent 
spectators ; the advances, from the first rude essays, 
must have been made by men who valued themselves 
for performances,^for which scarce any other would 
be persuaded to esteem them. 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture rising 
gradually from its first mean state by the successive ; 
labours of innumerable minds ; to consider the first 
hollow trunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the shep- 
herd could scarce venture to cross a brook swelled 
with a shower, enlarged at last into a ship of war, 
attacking fortresses, terrifying nations, setting storms 
and billows at defiance, and visiting the remotest parts 
of the globe. And it might contribute to dispose 
us to a kinder regard for the labours of one another^ 
if we were to consider fropa what unpromising be- 
ginnings the most useful productions of art have pro- 
bably arisen. Who, when he saw the first sand or 
ashes, by a casual intenseness of heat, melted into a 
metalline form, rugged with excrescences, and clouded 
with impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conveniences 
of life, as would in time constitute a great part of 
the happiness of the world ? Yet by some such fior- 
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tuitous liquefaction was mankind taught to procure 
a body at once in a high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and exclude 
the violence of the wind ; which might extend the 
sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, 
and charm him at one time with the unbounded 
extent of the material creation, and at another with 
the endless subordination of animal life ; and, what 
is yet of more importance, might supply the decays 
of nature, and succour old age with subsidiary sight. 
Thus was the first artificer in glass employed, though 
without his own knowledge or expectation. He was 
facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the avenues of science, and conferring the 
highest and most lasting pleasures ; he was enabling 
the student to contemplate nature, and the beauty to 
behold herself. 

This passion for the honour of a profession, like 
that for the grandeur of our own country, is to be 
regulated, not extinguished. Every man, from the 
highest to the lowest station, ought to warm his heart, 
and animate his endeavours with the hopes of being 
useful to the world, by advancing the art which it is 
his lot .to exercise, and for that end he must neces- 
sarily consider the whole extent of its application, and 
the whole weight of its importance. But let him not 
too readily imagine that another is ill employed, be- 
cause, for want of fuller knowledge of his business, 
he is not able to comprehend its dignity. Every man 
ought to endeavour at eminence, not by pulling others 
down, but by raising himself, and enjoy the pleasure 
of his own superiority, whether imaginary or real. 
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wthout interrupting others in the same felicity. The 
philosopher may very justly be delighted with the 
extent of his views, and the artificer with the readiness 
of his hands ; but let the one remember, that, with- 
out mechanical performances, refined speculation is 
an empty dream, and the other, that, without theo- 
retical reasoning, dexterity is little more than a brute 
instinct 




No. 10—- SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1750. 

Posthabui tamen illorum mea seria lude^ Vino. 

For trifling sports I quitted grave affairs. 

The number of correspondents which increases 
every day upon me, shows that my paper is at least 
distinguished from the common productions of the 
press* It is no less a proof oi eminence to have 
many enemies than many friends, and I look upon 
every letter, whether it contains encomiums or re^ 
proaches, as an equal attestation of rising credit* 
Hie only pain, which I can feel from my correspond^ 
ence, is the fear of disgusting those whose liters I 
shall ne^ect j and therefore I take this^opjiortunity 
of reminding th^n, that in dijsa{^roving their at* 
tempts, wheineyer it may happen, I only return the 
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treatment which I often receive. Besides, many 
particular motives influence a writer, known only 
to himself, or his private friends; and it may be 
justly concluded, that not all letters which are post- 
poned are rejected, nor all that are rejected, critically 
condemned* ' ^ 

Having thus eased my heart of the' only apprehen-* 
fiion that sat heavy on it, I can please myself with the 
candour of Benevolus, who encourages me to proceed 
without sinking under the anger of Ilirtilla, who 
quarrels with me for being old and ugly, and for 
wanting both activity of body and sprightliness of 
mind ; feeds her monkey with my lucubrations, and 
refuses any reconciliation till I have appeared in vin- 
dication of masquerades. That she may not however 
imagine me without support, and left to rest wholly 
upon my ow]\ fortitude, I shall now publish some 
letters which I have received from men as well-dressed, 
and as handsome, as her favourite ; and others from 
ladies, whom I sincerely believe as young, as rich, 
as gay, as pretty, as fashionable, and as often toasted 
and treated as herself. 

^* A SET of candid readers send their respects to 
the Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in so well 
beginning a work that may be of publick benefit. 
But, superior as his genius is to the impertinences of 
a trifling age, they cannot help a wish, that he would 
condescend to the weakness of minds softened by 
perpetual amusements, and now and then throw 
•in, like his predecessors, some papers of a gay and 
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humorous turn. Too fair a field now lies open^ 
with too plentiful a harvest of follies ! let the cheerful 
Thalia put in her sickle, and, singing at her work» 
deck her hair with red and blue.'* 

" A LADY sends her compliments to the Rambler, 
and desires to know by what other name she may 
direct to him ; what are his set of friends, his amuse* 
ments j what his way of thinking with regard to the 
living world, and its ways ; in short, whether he is a 
person now alive and in town ? If he be, she will do 
herself the honour to write to him pretty often, and 
hopes, from time to time, to be the better for his 
advice and animadversions ; for his animadversions 
on her neighbours at least. But, if he is a mere 
essayist, and troubles not himself with the manners 
of th^ age, she is sorry to tell him, that even the 
genius and correctness of an Addison will not secure 
him from neglect.*' 

No man is so much abstracted from common life, 
as not to feel a particular pleasure from the Regard of 
the female world ; the candid writers of^ the first 
billet will not be ofiended, that my haste to satisfy 
a lady has hurried their address too soon out of my 
laind, and that I refer them for a reply to some fu- 
ture paper, in order to tell this curious inquirer after 
my other name, the answer of a philosopher to a man, 
who, meeting him in the street, desired to see what 
he carried under his cloak ; / carry it there^ says 
he, that you may not see it. But^ though she is 
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nef«r to kndw my name, she may often see my face j 
for I am of her opinion, that a diurnal writer ought 
to view the world, and that he who neglects his con- 
temporaries, may be with justice neglected by them, 

" Lady Racket sends compliments to the Ram- 
bler, and lets him know she shall have cards at her 
house every Sunday the remainder of the season, 
where he will be sure of meeting all the good com- 
pany in town. By this means she hopes to see his 
papers interspersed with living characters. She longs 
to see the torch of truth produced at an assembly, 
and to admire the charming lustre it will throw on 
the jewels, complexions, and behaviour of every dear 
creature there." 

It is a rule with me to receive every oflfer with the 
same civility as it is made ; and, therefore, though 
lady Racket may have had some reason to guess that 
I seldom frequent card-tables on Sundays, I shall not 
insist upon an exception, which may to her appear 
of so little force. My business has been to view, as 
opportunity was offered, every place in which man- 
kind was to be seen; but at card-tables, however 
brilliant, I have always thought my visit lost, for I 
could know nothing of the company, but their clothes 
and their faces. I saw their looks clouded at the 
beginning of every game with an uniform solicitude, 
now and then in its progress varied with a short 
triumph, at one time wrinkled with cunning, at 
another deadened with despondency, or by accident 
flushed with rage at the unskilful or unlucky play 
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of a partner. From such assemblies, ^in whaterer 
humour I happened to enter them, I was quickly 
forced to retire ; they- were too trifling for me when 
I was grave, and too dull when I was cheerful. 

Yet I cannot but value myself upon this token of 
regard from a lady who is not afraid to stand before 
the torch of^ truth. Let her not, however, consult 
her curiosity more than her prudence ; but reflect a 
moment on the fate of Semele, who might have lived 
the favourite of Jupiter, if she could have been con- 
tent without his thunder. It is dangerous for mortal 
beauty, or terrestrial virtue, to be examined by too 
strong a light. The torch of truth shows much that 
we cannot, and all that we would not see. In a face 
dimpled with smiles, it has oflen discovered malevo- 
lence and envy, arid detected under jewels and bro- 
cade, the frightful forms of poverty and distress. A 
fine hand of cards have changed before it into a thou- 
sand spectres of sickness, misery, and vexation ; and 
immense sums of money, while the winner counted 
them with transport, have at the first glimpse of thrs 
unwelcome lustre vanished from before him. If her 
ladyship therefore designs to continue her assembly, 
I would advise her to shun such dangerous experi- 
ments, to satisfy herself with common appearances, 
and to light up her apartments rather with myrtle 
than the torch of truth. 

** A MODEST young man sends his service to the 
author of the Rambler, and will be very willing to 
assist him in his work, but is sadly afraid of being 
discouraged by having his first essay rejected, a dis- 
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grace he has wofiiUy experienced in every offer he 
had inade of it to every new writer of every new 
paper ; but he comforts himself by thinking, without 
vanity, that this has been from a peculiar favour of 
the Muses, who saved his performance from being 
buried in trash, and reserved it to appear with lustre 
in the Rambler." 

I am equally a friend to modesty and enterprize ; 
and therefore shall think it an honour to correspond 
wjth a young man who posseis^es both in so eminent 
a degree. Youth is, indeed, the time in which these 
qualities ought chiefly to be found; modesty suits 
Well with inexperience, and enterprize with health 
and vigour, and an extensive prospect of life* One 
of my predecessors has justly observed, that, though 
modesty has an amiable and winning appearance, it 
ought not to hinder the exertion of the active powers, 
but that a man should show under his blushes a latent 
resolution. This point 9f perfection, nice as it is, 
my correspondent seems to have attained. That he 
is modest, his own declaration may evince ; and, I 
think, the latent resolution may be discovered in his 
letter by an acute observer. I will advise him, since 
he so well deserves my precepts, not to be discouraged 
though the Rambler should prove equally envious, 
or tasteless, with the rest of this fraternity. If his 
paper is refused, the presses of England are open, 
let him try the judgment of the publick. If, as it 
has sometimes happened in general combinations 
against merit, he cannot persuade the world to buy 
his works, he may present them to his friends ; and 
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if Us fiiends <tre seized with the te|ii<ki»ical Infattftei- 
tion, aod cannot find his genius, or will not confess 
it, let him then refer his cause to posterity, and re- 
serve his labours for a wiser age. 

Thus have I despatched some of my correspond- 
ents in the usual manner, with fair words, and gene- 
ral civility. But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, what 
shall I reply ? Unable as I am to fly, at her com- 
mand, over land and seas, or to supply her from 
week to week with the fashions of Paris, or the in- 
trigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing to incur her 
further displeasure, and would save my papers from 
her monkey on any reasonable terms. By what 
propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my former 
gravity, and open, without trembling, the futote 
letters 'of this sprightly persecutor? To write in 
defence of masquerades is no easy task j yet some- 
thing difficult and daring may well be required, is 
the price of so important an approbation. I^4he)*e- 
fprf CQUJSulted^ in this great emergericy^' a nmn i§f 
]b4gh reputation in gay lif(^-whD haiingadded^^lo 
|iis .oth^r aceomplishmetiits no- mekn prbfi^ii^cy^ ia 
th^ ;niinute philosophy, after the fifth peibsalbf^h^r 
letter, broke out with rapture into these wordl^: 
* And can you, Mr* Rambler, stand out against 
this charming creature ? a Let' her know, at^ 4east, 
that from this moment Nigrinus dfevotes his life 
and his labours to her service. Is there, apy stub- 
born prejudice of education, that stands between 
thee and the most amiable of mankind ? Behold, 
Flirtilla, at thy feet, a man grown gray in the 
study of those noble arts by which right and 
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wnmg may be confounded ; by which reason maybe 
blinded, when we have a mind to escape from her in- 
iqpection; and caprice and appetite instated in un- 
controlled command, and boundless dominion ! Such 
a ca&uist may surely engage, with certainty of success, 
in vindication of an entertainment, which in an 
instant give» confidence to the timorous, and kindles 
ardour in the cold; an entertainment, where the 
v%ilance of jealousy has so often been eluded, and 
the virgin is set free from the necessity of languishing 
in silence ; where all the outworks of chastity are at 
once demolished ; where the heart is laid open with- 
out a blush ; where bashfulness may survive virtue, 
and no wish is crushed under the frown of modesty. 
Far weaker influence than Flirtilla's might gain over 
an advocate for such amusements* It was declared 
by Pompey, that if the commonwealth was violated, 
he could stamp with his foot, and raise an army out 
of the ground ; if the rights of pleasure are again 
invaded, let but Flirtilla crack her fan, neither pens 
nor swords shall be wanting at the summons ; the 
wit and the colonel shall march out at her com- 
mand, and neither law nor reason shall stand beforo 
us*/' 

* The four billets in tbis paper were written by Miss Mulso, 
afterwards Mrs. Chapone, who survived this work more than half 
a century^ and died Dec. 25> 1801. See an account of her in the 
Preface to tbe Adventurer^ British Essayists, vol. Sr3. C. 
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No. 11.— TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1750. 



Nan Dindymene, non adytis qtiatit 
Mentem sacerdotum incola Pi^hiuSx 

Non Liber ague, non acuta 

Sic geminant Coryhanies €Bra, 
Tfisies ut ira. — Hor. 

Yet O ! remember, nor the god of wine. 

Nor Pythian Phoebus from his inmost shrine. 

Nor Dindymene, nor her priests possesty 

Can with their sounding cymbals shake the breast 

Like furious anger. Francis. 



The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one odf 
the seven sag^s of Greece, left as a memorial of hiid 
knowledge and benevolence, was %oX» xfoirai^ Be 
master of thy anger. He considered anger as the 
great distuTber of human life, the chief enemy both 
of publick happiness and private tranquillity, and 
thought that he could not lay on posterity a stronger 
obligation to reverence his memory, than by leaving 
them a salutary caution against this outrageous 
passion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the word 
the brevity of his precept will scarce allow us to con- 
jecture. From anger, in its full import, protracted 
into malevolence, and exerted in revenge, arise, in- 
deed, many of the evils to which the life of man is ex- 
posed. By anger operating upon power are produced 
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the subversion of cities, the desolation of countries, 
the massacre of nations, and all those dreadful and 
astonishing calamities which fill the histories of the 
world, and which could not be read at any distant 
point of time, when the passions stand neutral, and 
every motive and principle is left to its natural force, 
without some doubt of the truth of the relation, did 
we not see the same causes still tending to the same 
effects, and only acting with less vigour for want of 
the same concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantick and enormous species of anger 
falls not properly under the animadversion of a writer, 
whose chief end is the regulation of common life, and 
whose precepts are to recommend themselves by their 
general use. Nor is this essay intended to expose the 
tragical or fatal effects even of private malignity. The 
anger which I propose now for my subject, is such as 
makes those who indulge it more troublesome than 
formidable, and ranks them rather with hornets and 
wasps than with basilisks and lions. I have, therefore^ 
prefixed a motto, which characterizes this passion, not 
so much by the mischief that it causes, as by the noise 
that it utters. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation of 
passionate merij who imagine themselves entitled by 
that distinction to be provoked on every slight occa- 
sion, and to vent their rage in vehement and fierce 
vociferations, in furious menaces and licentious re- 
proaches. Their rage, indeed, for the most part 
fumes away in outcries of injury, and protestations of 
vengeance, and seldom proceeds to actual violence,. 

f2 
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uqJ^^ a,4l**V^erj..ar liBkboy falls ^n their, way yl>\xt 
theyinfceyruptthe quiet of those that happen to fee 
within the reach of their clamours, obstruct the course 
of conversation, aud disturb the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without under- 
standing or virtue, and are therefore not always treated 
with the severity which their neglect of the ease of 
all about them might justiy provoke ; they have ob- 
tained a kind of prescription for their folly, and are 
considered by their companions as under a predo- 
minant influence that leaves them not masters of their 
conduct or language, as acting without consciousness, 
and r,ushing into mischief with a mist before their 
eyes,; they are therefore pitied rather than censured, 
and their sallies are passed over as the involuntary 
blows pf a man agitated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, 
that .menimay be found of minds mean enough to be 
satisfied with this treatment ; wretches who are proud 
to obtain the privilege of madmen, and can,, without 
shame, and without regret, consider themselves as re- 
ceiving hourly pardons from their companions, and 
giving them continual opportunities of exercising their 
patience, and boasting their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks loose 
from reason, counteracts its own purposes. A passion- 
ate man, upon the review of his day, will have very 
few gratifications to offer to his pride, when he has con- 
sidered how his outrages were caused, why they were 
born, and in what they are likely to end at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
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upoif i^all bccasibns ; for life, unhappy as it id, cannot 
supply great evils as frequently as the man of fire 
thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the first re- 
flection upon his violence must show him that he is 
mean enough to be driven from his post by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere slave of casualty, 
and that his reason and virtue are in the power of 
the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
. his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, and 
by consequence his suflGrage not much regarded, is 
sometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours which he cannot otherwise obtain/ and. is 
pleased with remembering that at least he made him- 
self heard, that he had the power to interrupt those 
whom he could not confute, and suspend the decision 
which he could not guide« 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servalits and domesticks ; they feel 
their own ignorance, they see their own insignificance ; 
and therefore they endeavour, by their fury, to fright 
away contempt from Ijefore them, when they know 
it must follow them bel^ind ; and think themselves 
eminently masters, when they see one folly tamely 
complied with, only lest refusal or delay should pro- 
voke them to a greater. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have 
some, force. It k so little pleasing to any man to see 
himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things, that 
he may be allowed to try a few expedients for pro- 
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curing some kind of supplemental dignity, and use 
some endeavour to add weight, by the violence of his 
temper, to the lightness of his other powers. But this 
has now been long practised, and found, upon the 
most exact estimate, not to produce advantages equal 
to its inconveniences j for it appears not that a man 
can by uproar, tumult, and bluster, alter any one's 
opinion of his understanding, or gain influence, ex- 
cept over those whom fortune or nature has made his 
dependants. He may, by a steady perseverance in 
his ferocity, fright his children, and harass his servants, 
but the rest of the world will look on and laugh ; and 
he will have the comfort at last of thinking, that he 
lives only to raise contempt and hatred, emotions to 
which wisdom and virtue would be always unwilling 
to give occasion. He has contrived only to make 
those fear him, whom every reasonable being is en- 
deavouring to endear by kindness, and must content 
himself with the pleasure of a triumph obtained by 
trampling on them who could not resist. He must 
perceive that the apprehension which his presence 
causes is not the awe of his virtue, but the dread of 
his brutality, and that he has given up the felicity of 
being loved, without gaining the honour of being 
reverenced. r 

But thi^ is not ^he only ill consequence of the fre- 
quent indulgence of this blustering passion, which a 
man, by often calling to his assistance, will teach, in 
a short time, to intrude before the summons, to rush 
upon him with resistless violence, and without any 
previous notice of its approach. He will find him- 
self liable to be inflamed at the first touch of pro-» 
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Vocation^ and unable to retain his resentment, till he 
has a full conviction of the offence, to proportion his 
anger to the cause, or to regulate it by prudence or 
by duty. When a man has once suffered his mind 
to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the most hate- 
ful and unhappy beings. He can give no security 
to himself that he shall not, at the next interview, 
dienate by some sudden transport his deiu'est friend ; 
or break out, upon some slight contradiction, into such 
terms of rudeness as can never be perfectly forgotten. 
Whoever converses with him, lives with the suspicion 
and solicitude of a man that plays with a tame tiger, 
alwayii under a necessity of watching the moment in 
which the capricious savage shall begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on the earl of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in his 
way when he was angry, because he was sure to re- 
compense them for any indignities which he made 
them suffer. This is the round of a passionate man's 
life J he contracts debts when he is furious, which his 
virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to discharge at 
the return of reason. He spends his time in outrage 
and acknowledgment, injury and reparation. Or, if 
there be any who hardens himself in oppression, and 
justifies the wrong, because he has done it, his insen- 
sibility can make small part of his praise or his hap- 
piness ; he only adds deliberate to hasty folly, aggra- 
vates petulance by contumacy, and destroys the only 
plea that he can offer for the tenderness and patience 
of mankind. . 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, because it seldom wants a punish- 
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meat eq.ual to its guilt. Nothing is more despicable 
or more miserable than the old age of a passionate 
man. When the vigour of youth fails him, and his 
amusements pall with frequent repetition, his occa- 
sional rage sinks by decay of strength into peevishness; 
that peevishness, for want of novelty and variety^ be- 
comes habitual i the world falls off from aroimd 
him^ and he is left, as Homer expresses it, fiwdSa/r 
.^lUf x^^, to devour his own heart in solitude and 
contempt 
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N*. 12.— SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1750. 

-; — Misfrum parvd sHpeJociiat, ut pudibundos 
'Exercere sales inter convivia posdt. 

''— Tu nttHs, et acri 

Aq)€fkate catemf^ posiioque per omnia fastu, 

Ifkker M^ guides vnu$ numerarii amie09f > ^ . 

Obsequimmque doces, et amorem quarts amando. 

Lncanns ad PIsonem. 

Unlike the ribald whose licentious jest 
Foliates his banquet and insults his guest 5 
From wealth and grandeur easy to descend. 
Thou joy'st to lose the master in the friend : 
We round thy board the cheerful menials see. 
Gay with the smile of bland equality 3 
No social care the gracious lord disdains 3 
Love prompts to love, and rev'rence rev*rence gains. 



TO THE RAAfBLER. 
SIR, 

As you seem to have devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of one species 
of cruelty with which the life. of a man of letters, 
perhaps, does not often make him acquainted ; and 
which, as it seems to produce no other advantage to 
those that practise it than a short gratification of 
thoughtless vanity, may become less common when 
it has been once exposed in its various forms and its 
fiill magnitude. 

I am the daughter of a country gentleman, whose 
family is numerous, and whose estate, not at first 
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sufficient to supply us with affluence, has been lately 
so much impaired by an unsuccessful lawsuit, that 
all the younger children are obliged to try such means 
as their education affi)rds them for procuring the ne- 
cessaries of life. Distress and curiosity concurred to 
bring me to London, where I was received by a re- 
lation with the coldness which misfortune generally 
finds. A w6ek, a long week, I lived with my cousin 
. before the most vigilant inquiry could procure us the 
least hopes of a place, in which time I was much 
better qualified to bear all the vexations of servitude. 
The first two days she was content to pity me, and 
only wished I had not been quite so well bred j but 
people must comply with their circumstances. This 
lenity, however, was soon at an end; and, for the 
remaining part of the week, I heard every hour of 
the pride of my family, the obstinacy of my father, 
and of people better bom than myself that were 
common servants. 

At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with very 
visible satisfaction, that Mrs. Bombasin, the great 
silk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine place it 
would be, for there would be nothing to do but to 
clean my mistress's room, get up her iinen^ dress the 
young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, take care 
of a little miss just come from nurse, and then sit 
down to my needle. But madam was a woman of 
great spirit, and would not be contradicted, and 
therefore I should take care, for good places were 
not easily to be got* 

With these cautions I waited on madam Bomr 
basin, of whom the first sight gave me no ravishing 
ideas. She was two yards rotind the>waist, her voice 
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was at once loud and squeaking, and her face brought 
to my mind the picture of the full moon. Are you 
the young woman, says she, that are come to offer 
yourself? It is strange, when people of substance 
want a servant, how soon it is the town talk. But 
they know they shall have a belly-full that live with 
me. Not like people at the other end of the 
town, we dine at one o'clock. But I never take 
any body without a character ; What friends do you 
come of? I then told her that my father was a gen- 
tleman, and that we had been unfortunate. — A great 
misfortune indeed, to come to me, and have three 
meals a-day ! — So your father was a gentleman, and 
you are a gentlewom^i, I suppose— such gentle- 
women ! — Madam, I did not mean to claim any ex- 
emptions, I only answered your inquiry — Such gen- 
tlewomen ! people should set their children to good 
trades, and keep them off the parish. Pray go to 
the other end of the town ; there are gentlewomen, 
if they would pay their debts : I am sure we have 
lost enough by gentlewomen. Upon this, her broad 
face grew broader with triumph, and I was afraid 
she would have taken me for the pleasure of con- 
tinuing her insult ; but, happily, the next word was. 
Pray, Mrs. gentlewoman, troop down stairs.— You 
may believe I obeyed her. 

I returned, and met with a better reception from 
my cousin than I expected ; for while I was out, she 
had heard tha,t Mrs. Standish, whose husband had 
lately been raised, from a clerk in an office, to be 
commissioner of the excise, had taken a fine house, 
and tvanted a maid. 
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To Mrs. Standish I went, and, aft^r having waited 
six hours, was at last admitted to the top of the stairs, 
when she came out of her room with two of her 
company. There was a smell of punch. So, young 
woman, you want a place ; whence do you come ? — 
From the country, madam. — Yes, they all come out 
of the country. And what brought you to town, 
a bastard ? Where do you lodge ? At the Seven- 
Dials? What, you never heard of the foiindling- 
house ! Upon this, they all laughed so obstreperously^ 
that I took the opportunity of sneaking off in the 
tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady*s. She 
was at cards j but in two hours, I was, told, she would 
speak to me. She asked me if I could keep an ax;- 
count, and ordered me to write. I wrote two lines 
out of some book that lay by her. She wondered 
what people meant to breed up poor gids to write 
at that rate. I suppose, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to see 
your work, it would be fine stuff! — You may wiaBL 
I will not have love-letters written from my hciujse 
to every young fellow in the street. - ' 

Two days after, I went on the same pursuit to lady 
Lofty, dressed, as I was directed, in what little or- 
naments I had, because she had lately got a place 
at court. Upon the first sight of me, she turns to the 
woman that showed me in. Is this the lady that wants 
a place? Pray, what place would you have, miss? a 
maid of honour's place? Servants now a-days!— 
Madam, I heard you wanted — Wanted what ? Some- 
body finer than myself! A pretty servant indeed — I 
shoulcK be afraid to speak to her — I suppose, Mrs. 
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Minx, these fine hands cannot bear wetting — A ser- 
vant indeed ! Pray move off— I am resolved to be 
the head person in this house — You are ready dress'd, 
the taverns will be open. 

I went to inquire for the next place in a clean linen 
gown, and heard the servant tell his lady, there was a 
young woman, but he saw she would not do. I was 
brought up, however. Are you the trollop that has 
the impudence to cOme for my place ? What, you 
have hired that nasty gown, and are come to steal a 
better — Madam, I have another, but being obliged 
to walk — Then these are your manners, witH your 
blushes, and your courtesies, to come to me in your 
worst gown. Madam, give me leave to wait upon you 
in my other. Wait on me, you saucy slut ! Then you 
.are sure of coming — I could not let such a drab come 
pear me — Here, you girl that came up with her, have 
you touched her ? If you have, wash your hands be- 
fore you dress me — Such trollops ! Get you down. 
What, whimpering ? Pray walk. 

I went away with tears ; for my cousin had lost 
all patience. However, she told me, that having a 
respect for my relations, she was willing to keep me 
out of the 'street, and would let me have another 
week. 

The first day of this week I saw two places. At 
one I was asked where I had lived? And upon my 
answer, was told by the lady, that people should qua- 
lify themselves in ordinary places, for she should ne- 
ver have done if she was to follow girls about. At 
the other house I was a smirking hussy, and that 
sweet face I might make money of — For her part, it 
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was a rule with her never to take any creature that 
thought herself handsome. 

The three next days were spent in Lady Bluff's 
entry, where I waited six hours every day for the 
pleasure of seeing the servants peep at me and go 
away laughing. — Madam will stretch her small shanks 
in the entry ; she will know the house again. — At sun- 
set the two first days I was told, that my lady would 
see me to-morrow, and on the third, that her woman 
staid. 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes 
of a place. My relation, who always laid upon me 
the blame of every miscarriage, told me that I must 
learn to humble myself, and that all great ladies had 
particular ways ; that if I went on in that manner, 
she could not tell who would keep me ; she had known 
many that had refused places, sell their clothes, and 
beg in the streets. 

It was to no purpose that the refusal was declared by 
me to be never on my side ; I was reasoning against 
interest and against stupidity ; and therefore I com- 
forted myself with the hope of succeeding better in my 
next attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine 
lady, who had routs at her house, and saw the best 
company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called up, 
and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet in 
the height of good humour. This I looked on as 
a favourable sign, and stood at the lower end of the 
room, in expectation of the common questions. At 
last Mr. Courtly called out Mler a whisper. Stand 
facing the light, that one may see you. I changed 
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my place, and blushed. They frequently turned 
their eyes upon me, and seemed to discover many 
subjects of merriment ; for at every look they whis- 
pered, and laughed with the most violent agitations 
of delight* At last Mr. Courtly cried out^ Is that 
colour your own, child ? Yes, says the lady, if she 
has not robbed the kitchen hearth. This was so hap* 
py a conceit^ that it renewed the storm of laughter^ 
and they threw down their cards in hopes of better 
sport. The lady then called me to her, and began 
with an affected gravity to inquire what I could do ? 
But first turn about, and let us see your fine shape : 
WelU what are you fit for, Mrs. Mum ? You would 
find your tongue, I suppose, in the kitchen. No, 
no, says Mr. Courtly, the girPs a good girl yet, but 
I am afraid a brisk young fellow with fine tags on 

his shoulder Come, child, hold up your head; 

what? you have stole nothing. Not yet, says 

the lady, but she hopes to steal your heart quickly.—- 
Here was a laugh of happiness and triumph, prolong- 
ed by the confusion which I could no longer repress. 
At last the lady recollected herself; Stole! no— 
but if I had her, I should watch her : for that down- 
cast eye — Why cannot you look people in the face ? 
Steal! says her husband, she would steal nothing 
but, perhaps, a few ribands . before they were leflb 
off by her lady. Sir, answered I, why should you, 
by supposing me a thief, insult one from whom you 
have received no injury ? Insult,, says the lady ; are 
you come here to be a servant, you saucy baggage, 
and talk of insulting ? What will this world come to, 
if a gentleman may not jest with a servant ! Well, such 
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servant^! .pray he gone, and see when you will hme 
the honour to be so insulted again* Servants in- 
sulted ! — ^a fine time-^Insulted ! Get down stairs, you 
slut, or the footman shall insult you. 

The last day of the last week was now coming, and 
my kind cousin talked of sending me down in the 
waggon, to preserve me from bad courses. But in the 
morning she came and told me that she had one trial 
more for me ; Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps 
I might do for her ; for like me she must fall her crest, 
being forced to lay down her chariot upon the loss of 
half her fortune by bad securities, and with her way of 
giving her money to every body that pretended to 
want it, she could have little beforehand ; therefore I 
might serve her ; for, with all her fine sense, she must 
not pretend to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me she had herself been hired 
that morning, but that she was ordered to bring any 
that offered up stairs. I was accordingly introduced 
to Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her 
book, and told me, that she sent ifor me not to gra- 
tify an idle curiosity, but lest my disappointment 
might be made still more grating by incivility ; that 
she was in pain to deny any thing, much more 
what was no favour ; that she saw nothing in my 
appearance which did not make her wish for. my 
company ; but that another, whose claims might per- 
haps be equal, had come before me. The thought 
of being so near to such a place, and missing it, 
brought tears into niy eyes, and my sobs hindered 
me from returning my acknowledgments. She rose 
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)^ confused, <ind suj^osing by my conccffti that Iwas 
distressed, placed me by her, and made me tell hei* my 
story ; which when she had heard, she put two guineas 
in my hand, ordering me to lodge near her, and make 
use of her table till she could provide for me. I am 
now under her protection, and know not how io 
show my gratitude better than by giving this account 
. to the Rambler. . Zostma. 



No. 13.— TITESDAV, MAY I, 1750. 

Commissumque teges et vino tortus et ira, HoR. 

And let not wine or anger wrest * 

Th' intrusted secret from your breast. Fi^Af^c^i^. 

. It is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Pefrsiaiis 
always conceived 'an invincible contempt of a man wlib 
had violated the laws of secrecy ; for they thoughts 
that, however he might be deficient in the quaiitiei^ 
requisite to actual excellence, the negative virtueii al 
leau^t were in his power, and though he perhaps could 
not speak well if he was to try, it was still easier for 
hipi not to speak. ^ 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of secrecy; 
they seem to haye considered it as opposed, not t6 
treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceived tK^ 
man whom they thus censured, not frighted by me- 
naces to ' reveal, or bribed by promises to betray, but 
incijteclby the mere pleasure of talking, or some Other 

VOL. I. G 
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motive equally trifling, to/ lay open his heart with- 
out reflection, and to let whatever he knew slip from 
him, only for want of power to retain it. Whether 
by their settled and avowed scorn of thoughtless 
talkers, the Persians were able to, diffiise to any great 
extent the virtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by 
the distance of those times from being able to discover, 
there being very few memoirs remaining of the court 
of Persepolis, nor any distinct accounts handed down 
to us of their office-clerks, their ladies of the bed- 
chamber, their attorneys, their chambermaids, or their 
footmen. 

In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears wholly 
to have lost its effect upon the conduct of mankind ; 
for secrets are so seldom kept, that it may with some 
reason be doubted, whether the ancients were not 
mistaken in their first postulate, whether the quality 
of retention be so generally bestowed, and whether a 
secret has not some subtle volatility, by which it escapes 
imperceptibly at the smallest vent, or some power of 
fermentation, by which it expands itself so as to burst 
the heart that will not give it way. 

Those that study either the body or the mind of 
man, very often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary ex* 
perience ; and, instead of gratifying their vanity by 
inferring effects from causes, they are always reduced 
at last to conjecture causes from effects. That it is 
easy to be secret, the speculatist can demonstrate in 
his retreat, and therefore thinks himsdf justified in 
placing confidence ; the man of the world knows, 
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that, whether difficult or not, it is uncommon, and 
therefore finds himself rather inclined to search after 
the reason of this universal failure in one of the most 
important duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret, is generally one of the chief motives to disclose 
it ; for however absurd it may be thought to boast 
an honour by an act which shows that it was confeiTed 
without merit, yet most men seem rather inclined to 
confess the want of virtue than of importance, and 
more willingly show their influence, though at the 
expense of their probity, than glide through life with 
no other pleasure than the private consciousness of 
fidelity ; which, while it is preserved, must be with- 
out praise, except from the single person who tries 
and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a secret, by which 
a man exempts himself from the reproaches of his 
conscience, and gratifies his pride, without suffering 
himself to believe that he impairs his virtue. He 
tells the private affairs of his patron, or his friend, 
only to those from whom he would not conceal his 
own ; he tells them to those who have no temptation 
to betray the trust, or with a denunciation of a certain 
forfeiture of his friendship, if he discovers that they 
become publick. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the first ardour 
of kindness^ or of love, for the sake of proving, by 
$0 important a sacrifice, sincerity or tenderness ; but 
with this motive, though it be strong in itself, vanity 
concurs, since every man desires to be mpst esteemed 
by those whom he loves, or with whom he converses^ 

g2 
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with whom he passes his hours of pleasure, ,aiid to 
whom he retires from business and from care. 

When the discovery of secrets is imder considera- 
tion, there is always a distinction carefully to be made 
between our own and those of another ; those of which 
we are fully masters, as they affect only our own in- 
terest, and those which are reposited with us in trusty 
and involve the happiness or convenience of such as 
we have no right to expose to hazard. To tell our 
own secrets is generally folly, but that folly is without 
guilt; to communicate those with which we are in- 
trusted is always treachery, and treachery for the most 
'part combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastick and 
irrational zealots for fHendship, who have maintainied, 
and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to all 
that is in possession of another ; and that therefore it 
is a violation of kindness to exempt any secret from 
this boundless confidence. Accordingly a late female 
minister of state* has been shameless enough to inform 
the world, that she used, when she wanted to extract 
any thing from her sovereign, to remind her of Mon- 
taigne's reasoning, who' has determined, that to tell a 
secret to a friend is no breach of fidelity, because the 
number of persons trusted is not multiplied, a man 
and his friend being virtually the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human understanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a position so remote from truth and reason, 
any otherwise than as a declaimer, to show to what 
extent he could stretch his imagination, and with what 
♦ Sarahs Duchess of Marlborough* C. 
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strength he could press his principle, would scarcely 
have been credible, had not this lady kindly shown: U8 
howfar weaJmess maybe deluded, or indolence amused. 
But since it appears, that even this sophistry has been 
able, with the he}p of a strong desire, to repose in quiet 
upon the understanding of another, to mislead honest 
intentions, and an understanding not contemptible ^^ 
it may not be superfluous to remark, that those things 
which are common among friends. are only such as 
either possesses in his own right, and can alienate or 
destroy without injury to any other person. Without 
. this limitation, confidence must run on without end, 
the second person may tell the secret to the third, upon 
the same principle as he received it from the first, and 
a third may hand it forward to a fourth, till at last it is 
told in the round of friendship to them from whom it 
was the first intention to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulness 
of Titius is nothing more than an opinion which him- 
self cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, who 
first tells his secret to Caius, may know to be false ; and 
therefore the trust is transferred by Caius, if he reveal 
what has been told him, to one from whom the person 
originally concerned would have withheld it; and 
whatever may be the event, Caius has hazarded the 
happiness of his friend, without necessity and without 
permission, and has put that trust in the hand of 
fortune which was given only to virtue. 

All the arguments upon which a man who is tell- 
ing the private affairs of another may ground his 



* That of Queen Anne.; C. 
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confidence of security, he must upon reflection know 
to be uncertain, because he finds them without effect 
upon himself. When he is imagining that Titius 
will be cautious from a regard to his interest, his 
reputation, or his duty, he ought to reflect that he is 
himself at that instant acting in opposition to all 
these reasons, and revealing what interest, reputation, 
and duty, direct him to conceal. 

Every one feels that in his own case he should con- 
sider the man incapable of trust, who believed himself 
at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the first whom 
he should conclude deserving of his confidence ; there- 
fore Caius, in admitting Titius to the affairs imparted 
only to himself, must know that he violates his faith, 
since he acts contrary to the intention of Claudius, 
to whom that faith was given. For promises of 
friendship are, like all others, useless and vain, unless 
they are made in some known sense, adjusted and 
acknowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many questions may be start- 
ed relating to the duty of secrecy, where the affairs are 
of publick concern; where subsequent reasons may 
arise to alter the appearance and nature of the trust ; 
that the manner in which the secret was told may 
change the degree of obligation, and that the princi- 
ples upon which a man is chosen for a confidant may 
not always equally constrain him. But these scru- 
ples, if not too intricate, are of too extensive consi- 
deration for my present purpose, nor are they such as 
generally occur in common life ; and though casuisti- 
cal knowledge be useful in proper hands, yet it ought 
by no» means to be carelessly exposed, since most will 
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use it rather to lull than awaken their own conscien- 
ces ; and the threads of reasonings on which truth is 
suspended, are frequently drawn to such subtilty, 
that common eyes cannot perceive, and common sen- 
sibility cannot feel them. 

The whole doctrine, as well as practice of secrecy, 
is so perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who 
is compelled to trust, I think him unhappy who is 
chosen to be trusted ; for he is often involved in scru- 
ples without the liberty of calling in the help of any 
other understanding; he is frequently drawn into 
guilt, under the appearance of friendship and honesty ; 
and sometimes subjected to suspicion by the treachery 
of others, who are engaged without his knowledge in 
the same schemes ; for he that has one confidant has 
generally more, and when he is at last betrayed, is in 
doubt on whom he shall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I shall propose concerning 
secrecy, and from jvhich I think it not safe to deviate, 
without long and exact deliberation, are — Never to 
solicit the knowledge of a secret. Not willingly, nor 
without many limitations, to accept such confidence 
when it is oflfered.' When a secret is once admitted, to 
consider the trust as of a very high nature, important 
as society, and sacred as truth, and therefore not to 
be violated for any incidental convenience, or slight 
appearance of contrary fitness. 
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No. 14.— SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1750. 



Niijvit unquam 



Sic iRspar sibi — — Hor. 

Sure such a various creature ne*er was known. Francis. 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
duces, or infirmity suflPers, in the human mind, there 
has often been observed a manifest and striking con- 
trariety between the life of an author, and his writ- 
ings ; imd Milton, in a letter to a learned stranger, by 
whom he had been visited, with great reason congra- 
tulates himself upon the consciousness of being found 
equal to his own character, and having preserved, in 
a private and familiar interview, that reputation which 
his works had procured him. 

Those whom the appearance of \irtue, or the evi- 
dence of genius, have tempted to a nearer knowledge 
of the writer in whose performances they may be found, 
have indeed had frequent reason to repent their curio- 
sity ; the bubble that sparkled before them has become 
common water at the touch ; the phantom of perfection 
has vanished when they wished to press it to their bo- 
som. They have lost the pleasure of imagining how 
far humanity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt them- 
selves less inclined to toil up the steeps of virtue, 
when they observe those who seem best able to point 
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the way, loitering below, as either afraid of the labour, 
or doubtful of the reward. 

It has long been the custom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themselves in gardens and palaces, to 
avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be known 
to their subjects only by their edicts. The same 
policy is no less necessary to him that writes, than 
to him that governs; for men would not more pa- 
tiently submit to be taught, than commanded, by one 
known to have the same follies and weaknesses with 
themselves. A sudden intruder into the closet of an 
author would perhaps feel equal indignation with the 
officer, who having long solicited admission into the 
presence of Sardanapalus, saw him not consulting 
upon laws, inquiring into grievances, or modelling 
armies, but employed in feminine amusements, and 
directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reasons a man writes much better than he lives. 
For, without entering into refined speculations, it may 
be shown much easier to design than to perform. A 
man proposes his schemes of life in a state of abstrac- 
tion and disengagement, exempt from the enticements 
of hope, the solicitations of affection, the importunities 
of appetite, or the depressions of fear, and is in the 
same state with him that teaches upon land the art 
of navigation, to whom the sea is always smooth, and 
the wind always prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with the 
difference between pure science, which has to do only 
with ideas, and the application of its laws to the use 
of life, in which they are constrained to submit to the 
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« 

imperfection of matter and the influence of accidents* 
Thus, in moral discussions, it is to be remembered that 
many impediments obstruct our practice, which very 
easily give way to theory. The speculatist is only in 
danger of erroneous reasoning ; but the man involved 
in life, has his own passions, and those of others, to 
encounter, and is embarrassed with a thousand incon- 
veniencies, which confound him with variety of im- 
pulse, and either perplex or obstruct his way. He 
is forced to act without deliberation, and obliged to 
choose before he can examine ; he is^ surprised by 
sudden alterations of the state of things, and changes 
his measures according to superficial appearances ; he 
is led by others, either because he is indolent, or be- 
cause he is timorous ; he is sometimes afraid to know 
what is right, and sometimes finds friends ot enemies 
diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fail, 
amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in the ob- 
servance of thqse precepts, which they lay down in sor 
litude, safety and tranquillity, with a mind unbiassed, 
and with liberty unobstructed. It is the condition 
of our present state to see more than we can attain ; 
the exactest vigilance and caution can never maintain 
a single day of unmingled innocence, much less can 
the utmost, eflTorts of incorporated mind reach the 
summits of speculative virtue. 

It is, however, necessary for the idea of perfection 
to be proposed, that we may have some object to which 
our endeavours are to be directed ; and he that is 
tnost deficient in the duties of life, makes some atone- 
ment for his faults, if he warns others against his own 
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failings, and hinders, by the salubrity of his admoni- 
tions, the contagion of his example. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than to 
charge with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal for those 
virtues which he neglects to practise ; since he may be 
sincerely convinced of the advantages of conquering 
his passions, without having yet obtained the victory, 
as a man may be confident of the advantages of a 
voyage, or a journey, without having courage or in- 
dustry to undertake it, and may honestly recommend 
to others those attempts which he neglects himself. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive to 
amendment, has disposed them to give to these con- 
tradictions, when they can be produced against the 
cause of virtue, that weight which they will not allow 
them in any otber case. They see men act in oppo- 
sition to their interest, without supposing that they 
do not know it ; those who give way to the sudden 
violence of passion, and forsake the most important 
pursuits for petty pleasures, are not supposed to havfe 
changed their opinions, or to approve their own con- 
duct. In moral or religious questions alone, they 
determine the sentiments by the actions, and charge 
every man with endeavouring to impose upon the 
world, whose writings are not confirmed by his life. 
They never consider that themselves neglect or prac- 
tise something every day inconsistently with their 
own settled judgment, nor discover that the conduct 
of the advocates for virtue can little increase or lessen 
the obligations of their dictates ; argument is to be 
invalidated only by argument, and is in itself of the 
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same force, whether or not it convinces him by whom 
. it is proposed. 

Yet since this prejudice, however unreasonable, is 
always likely to have some prevalence, it is the duty 
of every man to take care lest he should hinder the 
eflScacy of his own instructions. When he desijres to 
gain the belief of others, he should show that he 
believes himself; and when he teaches the fitness of 
virtue by his reasonings, he should by his example prove 
its possibility. Thus much at least may be required 
of him, that he shall not act worse than others, be- 
cause he writes better; nor imagine that, by the 
,merit of his genius, he may claim indulgence beyond 
mortals of the lower classes, and be excused for want 
of prudence, or neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the winds, after having of- 
fered something to the imagination as desirable, often 
proposes lower advantages in its place to the reason 
as attainable. The same method may be sometimes 
pursued in moral endeavours, which this philosopher 
has observed in natural inquiries: having first set 
positive and absolute excellence before us, we may 
be pardoned though we sink down to humbler virtue, 
trying, however, to keep our point always in View, 
and struggling not to lose ground though we cannot 
gain it. 

. It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he for a 
long time concealed the consecration of himself to the 
stricter, duties of religion, lest, by some flagitious and 
shameful action, he should bring piety into disgrace. 
For the same reason it may be prudent for a writer, 
who apprehends that he shall not inforce his own 
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maxims by his domestick character, to conceal his 
name, that he may not injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whose curiosity 
to gain a more familiar knowledge of successful writers 
is not so much prompted by an opinion of their power 
to improve as to delight, and who expect from th^oi 
not arguments against vice, or dissertations on tem- 
perance or justice, but flights of wit, and sallies of 
plea^ntry, or, at least, acute remarks, nice distinctions, 
justness of sentiment, and elegance of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and probable, 
and yet such is the fate of all human hopes, that it 
is very often frustrated, and those who raise admiration 
by their books, disgust by their company. A man 
of letters for the most part spends, in the privacies of 
study, that season of life in which the manners arq 
to be softened into ease, and polished into elegance ; 
and, when he has gained knowledge enough to 'be 
respected, has neglected the minuter acts by which 
he might have pleased. When he enters life, if his 
temper be soft: and timorous, he is diffident and 
bashful, from the knowledge of his defects ; or if he 
was bom with spirit and resolution, he is ferocious 
and arrogant, from the consciousness of his merit : 
he is either dissipated by the awe of company, and 
unable to recollect his reading, and arrange his ar- 
guments ; or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in op- 
position, and tenacious in defence, disabled by his 
own violence, and confused by his haste to triumph. 

The graces of writing and conversation are of dif- 
ferent kinds, and though he who excels in one might 
have been with opportunities and application equally 
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successful in the other, yet as many please by extem- 
porary talk, though utterly unacqtminted with the 
more accurate method, and more laboured beauties, . 
which composition requires; so it is very possible 
that men, wholly accustomed to works of study, may 
be without that readiness of conception, and affluence 
of language, always necessary to colloquial entertain- 
ment. They may want address to watch the hints 
which conversation ofiers for the display of their par- 
ticular attainments, or they may be so much unfur- 
nished with matter on common subjects, that discourse 
not professedly literary glides over them as hetero- 
geneous bodies, without admitting their conceptions 
to mix in the circulation,. , 

A transition from an author's book to his conversa- 
tion, is tpo often like an entrance into a large city, 
after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see nothing 
but spires of temples and turrets of palaces, and 
imagine it the residence of splendour, grandeur, and 
magnificence ; but, when we have passed the gates, 
we find it perplexed with narrow passages, disgraced 
with despicable cottages, embarrassed with obstruct 
tions, and clOuded with smoke. 
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No. 15.— TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1750. 

JSt quando uberior vitiorum copia? Quando 
Major avaritUe pt^uit sinus ? Alea quando 
Hos animos ? Juy. 

What age so large a crop of vices bore, 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When were the dice with more profusion thrown ? 

DmYDElf, 

There is no grievance, publick or private, of 
which, since I took upon me the office of a periodical 
monitor, I have received so many, or so earnest com-* 
pliaints, as of the predominance of play j of a fatal 
passion for cards and dice, which seems to have over- 
turned, not only the ambition of excellence, but the 
desire of pleasure ; to have extinguished the flames 
of the lover, as well as of the patriot ; and threatens, 
in its further progress, to destroy all distinctions, 
both of rank and sex, to crush all emulation but that 
of fraud, to corrupt all those classes of our people 
whose ancestors have, by their virtue, their industry, 
or their parsimony, given them the power of living 
in extravagance, idleness, and vice, and to leave them 
without knowledge, but of the modiah games, and 
without wishes, but for lucky hands. 

I have found, by long experience, that there are 
few enterprises so hopeless as contests with the 
fashion, in which the opponents are not only made 
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confident by their number, and strong by their union, 
but are hardened by contempt of their antagonist, 
whom they always look upon as a wretch of low 
notions, contracted views, mean conversation, and 
narrow fortune, who envies the elevations which he 
cannot reach, who would gladly imbitter the happiness 
which his inelegance or indigence deny him to par- 
take, and who has no other end in his advice than to 
revenge his own mortification by hindering those 
whom their birth and taste have set above him, from 
the enjoyment of their superiority, and bringing them 
down to a level with himself. 

Though I have never found myself much affected^ 
by this formidable censure, which I have incurred 
often enough to be acquainted with its full force, yet 
I shall in some measure obviate it on this occasion, by 
offering Very little in my own name, either of ai'gu- 
ment or entreaty, since those who suffer by this 
general infatuation may be supposed best able to 
relate its effects. 

SIR, 

There seems to be so little knowledge left in the 
world, and so little of that reflection practised by 
which knowledge is to be gained, that I am in doubt, 
whether I shall be understood, when I complain of 
want 6( opportunity for thinking ; or whether a con- 
demnation, which at present seems irreversible, to 
perpetual ignorance, will raise any compassion, either 
in you^ or your readers : yet I will venture to lay 
my state before you, because I believe it is natural 
to most minds to take some pleasure in complaining 
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of evils, of which they have no . reason to be 
ashamed. 

I am the daughter of a man of great fortune, 
whose diffidence of mankind, and, perhaps, the plea- 
sure of continual accumulation, incline him to reside 
upon his own estate, and to educate his children in 
his own house, where I was bred, if not witH the 
most brilliant examples of virtue before my eyes, at 
least remote enough from any incitements to vice ; 
and wanting neither leisure nor books, nor the ap- 
quaintance of some person^ of learning in the neigh- 
bourhood, I endeavoured to acquire such knowledge 
as might most recommend me to esteem, and thought 
myself able to support a conversation upon most of 
the subjects, which my sex and condition made it 
proper for me to understand. 

I had, besides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
my maid told me, a very fine face, and elegant shape, 
and with all these advantages had been seventeen 
months the reigning toast for twelve miles round, 
and never came to the monthly assembly, but I heard 
the old ladies that sat by wishing that it might end 
well, and their daughters criticising my air, my fea- 
tures, or my dress. 

You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is natural 
to youth, and curiosity to understanding, and there- 
fore will hear without wonder, that I was dei^irous to 
extend my victories over those who might give more 
honour to the conqueror; and that I found in a 
country life a continual repetition of the same plea- 
sures, which was not sufficient to fill up the inind for . 
the present, or raise wiy expectations of the future ; 

VOL. I. H 
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and I will confess to you, that I \^as impatient for 
a sight of the town, and filled my thoughts with 
the discoveries which I should make, the triumphs 
that I should obtain, and the praises that I should 
receive. 

At last the time came. My aunt, whose husband 
has a seat in parliament, and a place at court, buried 
her only child, and sent for me to supply the loss. 
The hope that I should so far insinuate myself into 
their favour, as to obtain a considerable augmentation 
of my fortune, procured me every convenience for my 
departure, with great expedition ; and I could not, 
amidst all my transports, forbear some indignation to 
see with what readiness the natural guardians of my 
virtue sold me to a state, which they thought more 
hazardous than it really was, as soon as a new acces- 
sion of fortune glittered in their eyes. 

Three days I was upon the road, and on the fourtji 
morning my heart danced at the sight of London^ I 
was set down at my aunt's, and entered upon the 
scene of action. I expected now, from the age and 
experience of my aunt, some prudential lessons ; but, 
after the first civilities and first tears were over, was 
told what pity it was to have kept so fine a girl so 
long in the country ; for the people who did not 
begin young, seldom dealt their cards handsomely, . 
or played them tolerably. 

Young persons are commonly inclined to slight 
the remarks and counsels of their elders. I smiled, 
perhaps, with too much contempt, and was upon 
the point of telling her that my time had not been 
passed in such trivial attainments. But I soon found 
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that things are to be estimated, not by the import- 
ance of their effects, but the frequency of their use* 
A few days after, my aunt gave me notice, that 
some company, which she had been six weeks in col- 
lecting, was to meet that evening, and she expected 
a finer assembly than had been seen all the winter. 
She expressed this in the jargon of a gamester, and, 
when I asked an explication of her terms of art, 
wondered where I had lived. I liad already found 
my aunt so incapable of any rational conclusion, and 
so ignorant of every thing, whether great or little, 
that I had lost all regard to her opinion, and dressed 
myself with great expectations of an opportunity to 
display my charms among rivals, whose competition 
would not dishonour me. The company came in, 
and after the cursory compliments of salutation, alike 
easy to the lowest and the highest understanding, 
what was the result ? The cards were broke open, 
the parties were formed, the whole night passed in 
a game, upon which the young and old were equally 
employed y nor was I able to attract an eye, or gain 
an ear, but being compelled to play without skill, I 
perpetually embarrassed my partner, and soon per- 
ceived the contempt of the whole table gathering 
upon me. 

I cannot but suspect, sir, that this odious fashion 
is produced by a conspiracy of the old, the ugly, and 
the ignorant, against the young and beautiful, the 
witty and the gay, as a contrivance to level all di- 
stinctions of nature and of art, to confound the world 
in a chaos of folly^ to take from those who could 
outshine them all the advantages of mind and body, 

H 2 
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to withhold youth from its natural pleasures, deprive 
wit of its influence, and beauty of its charms, to fix 
those hearts upon money to which love has hitherto 
been entitled, to sink life into a tedious uniformity, 
and to allow it no other hopes or fears, but those of 
robbing, and being robbed. 

Be pleased, sir, to inform those of my sex who 
have minds capable of nobler sentiments, that, if 
they will unite in vindication of their pleasures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time, at which 
cards shall cease to be in fashion, or be left only to 
those who have neither beauty to be loved, nor spirit 
to be feared j neither knowledge to teach, nor mo- 
desty to learn ; and who, having passed their youth 
in vice, are justly condemned to spend their age in 
folly. 

I am, sir, &c. 

Cleora. 

SIR, 

Vexation will burst my heart, if I do not give it 
vent. As you publish a paper, I insist upon it that 
you insert this in your next, as ever you hope for the 
kindness and encouragement of any woman of taste, 
^ spirit, and virtue. I would have it published to the 
world, how deserving wives are used by imperious 
coxcombs, that henceforth no woman may marry 
who has not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even 
Grizzel had been married to a gamester, her temper 
would never have held out. A wretch that loses his 
good-humour and humanity along with his money, 
and will not allow enough from his own extravagancies 
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to support a woman of fashion in the necessary amuse- 
ments of life ! — Why does not he employ his wise 
head to make a figure in parliament, raise an estate, 
and get a title ? That would be fitter for the master 
of a family than rattling a noisy dice-box ; and then 
he might indulge his wife in a few slight expenses 
and elegant diversions. 

What if I was unfortunate at brag? — should he 
not have staid to see how luck would turn another 
time ? Instead of that, what does he do, but picks a 
quarrel, upbraids me with loss of beauty, abuses my 
acquaintance, ridicules my play, and insults my un- 
derstanding; says, forsooth, that women have not 
heads enough to play with any thing but dolls, and 
that they should be employed in things proportion- 
able to their understanding, keep at home, and mind 
family affiiirs. 

I do stay at home, sir, and all the world knows I 
am at home every Sunday. I have had six routes 
this winter, and sent out ten packs of cards in in- 
vitations to private parties. As for management, I 
am sure he cannot call m^ extravagant, or say I do 
not mind my family. The children are out at nurse 
in villages as cheap as any two little brats can be 
kept, nor have I ever seen them since ; so he has no 
trouble about them. The servants live at board 
wages. My own dinners come from the Thatched 
House ; and I have never paid a, penny for any 
thing I have bought since I was married. As for 
play, I do think I may, indeed, indulge in that, 
now I am my own mistress. Papa made me a 
drudge at whist till I was tired of it ; and, far from 
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wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, when he had not givea 
me above forty lessons, said I was one of his best 
scholars. I thought then with myself, that, if once 
I was at liberty, I would leave play, and take to 
reading romances, things so forbidden at our house^ 
and so railed at, that it was impossible not to fancy 
them very charming. Most unfortunately, to save 
me from absolute undutifulness, just as I was mar- 
ried, came dear brag into fashion, and ever since it 
has been the joy of my life ; so easy, so cheerful, 
and careless, so void of thought, and so genteel ! 
Who can help loving it? Yet the perfidious thing 
has used me very ill of late, and to-morrow I should 
have changed it for faro. But, oh ! this detestable 
to-morrow, a thing always expected and never found. 
Within these few hours must I be dragged into 
the country. The wretch, sir, left me in a fit, which 
his threatenings had occasioned', and unmercifully 
ordered a post-chaise. Stay I cannot, for money I 

have none, and credit I cannot get. But I will 

make the monkey play with me at picquet upon the 
road for all I want. I am almost sure to beat him, 
and his debts of honour I know he will pay. Then 
who can tell but I may still come back and conquer 
lady Packer? Sir, you need not print this last 
scheme, and upon second thoughts, you may. 
Oh, distraction! the post-chaise is at the door. 
Sir, publish what you will, only let it be printed 
without a name. 
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No. 16.— SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1'TbO. 



Mtdtis dicendi copia torrenSf 



Et sua mortifera estfocundia Juv. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 

In that unnavigable stream were drown*d. Drydbn. 

SIR, 
I AM the modest young man whom you favoured 
with your advice, in a late paper ; and, as I am very 
far from suspecting that you foresaw the numberless 
inconveniencies which I have, by following it, brought 
' upon myself, I will lay my condition open before you, 
for you seem bound to extricate me from the per- 
plexities in which your counsel, however innocent in 
the intention, has contributed to involve me. 

You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, that 
a writer might easily find means of introducing his 
genius to the world, for the presses qf England were 
open. This I have now fatally experienced; the 
press is, indeed, open. 

— - Facilts descensus Avemi ; 

Nodes atque dies patet atrijanua Ditis, Vibg. 

The gates of hell are open night and day -, 

Smooth the descent and easy is the way. Dbyden. 

The means of doing hurt to ourselves are always 
at hand. I immediately sent to a printer, and con- 
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tracted with him for an impression of several thousands 
of my pamphlet. While it was at the press, I was 
seldom absent from thQ printing-house, and con- 
tinually urged the workmen to haste, by solicitations, 
promises, and rewards. From the day all other 
pleasures were excluded, by the delightful employ- 
' ment of correcting the sheets ; and from the night, 
sleep generally was banished, by anticipations of the 
happiness which every hour was bringing nearer. 

At last the time of publication approached, and 
my heart beat with the raptures of an author. I was 
above all little precautions, and, in defiance of envy 
or of criticism, set my name upon th^ title, without 
sufficiently considering, tha;t what has once passed the 
press is irrevocable, and that though the printing- 
house may properly be compared to the infernal 
regions, for the facility of its entrance, and the 
difficulty with which authors return from it; yet 
there is this difference, that a great genius can never 
return to its former state, by a happy draught of the 
* waters of oblivion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an author, 
and am condemned, irreversibly condemned, to all 
the miseries of high reputation. The first morning 
after publication my friends assembled about me ; I 
presented each, as is usual, with a copy of my book. 
They looked into the first pages, but were hindered, 
by their admiration, from reading further. The first 
pages are, indeed, very elaborate. Some passages 
they particularly dwelt upon, as more eminently 
beautiful than the rest ; and some delicate strokes, 
dnd secret elegancies, I pointed out to them, which 
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had escaped their observation. I then begged of them 
to. forbear their compliments, and invited them, I 
could do no less, to dine with me at a tavern. After 
dinner the book was resumed ; but their praises very 
often so much overpovirered my modesty, that I was 
forced to put about the glass, and had often no means 
of repressing the clamours of their admiration, but 
by thundering to the drawer for another bottle. 

Next morning another set of my acquaintance con- 
gratulated me upon my performance, with such im- 
portunity of praise, that I was again forced to obviate 
their civilities by a treat. On the third day, I had yet 
a greater number of applauders to put to silence in 
the same manner ; and, on the fourth, those whom I 
had entertained the first day came again, having, in 
the perusal of the remaining part of the book, dis. 
covered so many forcible sentences and masterly 
touches, that it was impossible for me to bear the re- 
petition of their commendations. I therefore per- 
suaded them once more to adjourn to the tavern, and 
choose some other subject, on which I might share 
in their conversation. But it was not in their power 
to .withhold their attention from my performance, 
which had so entirely taken possession of their minds, 
that no entreaties of mine could change their topick, 
and I was obliged to stifle, with claret, that praise 
which neither my modesty could hinder, nor my un- 
easiness repress. 

The whole week was thus spent in a kind of literary 
revel, and I have now found that nothing is so ex- 
pensive as great abilities, unless there is joined with 
them an insatiable eagerness of praise ; for to escape 
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from the pain of hearing myself exalted above the 
greatest names, dead and living, of the learned world, 
it has already cost me two hogsheads of port, fifteen 
gallons of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and five and 
forty bottles of champagne. 

I was resolved to stay at home no longer, and there*- 
fore rose earlyand went to the coffee-house ; but found 
that I had now made myself too eminent for happiness, 
and that I was no longer to enjoy the pleasure of mix- 
ing, upon equal terms, with the rest of the world. As 
soon as I enter the room, I see part of the company 
raging with envy, which they endeavour to conceal, 
sometimes with the appearance of laughter, and some- 
times with that of contempt ; but the disguise is such, 
that I can discover the secret rancour of their hearts, 
and as envy is deservedly its own punishment, I fre- 
' quendy indulge myself in tormenting them with my 
presence. 

But though there may be some slight satisfaction 
received from the mortification of my enemies, yet 
my benevolence will not suffer me to take any 
pleasure in the terrours of my friends. I have been 
cautious, since the appearance of my work, not to 
give myself more premeditated airs of superiority, 
than the most rigid humility might allow. It is, in- 
deedi not impossible that I may sometimes have laid 
4own my opinion, in a manner that showed a con- 
sciousness of my ability to maintain it, or interrupted 
the conversation, when I saw its tendency, without 
suffering the speaker to waste his time in explaining 
liis sentiments ; and, indeed, I did iadulge myself 
for two days in a custom of drumming with my 
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fingers, when the company began to lose themBelves 
in absurdities, or to encroach upon subjects which I 
knew them unqualified to discuss. But I generally 
acted with great appearance, of respect, even to those 
whose stupidity I pitied in my heart. Yet, notwith* 
standing this exemplary moderation, so universal is 
the dread of uncommon powers, and such the un- 
willingness of mankind to be made wiser, that I have 
now for some days found myself shunned by all my 
acquaintance. If I knock at a door, nobody is at 
home ; if I enter a coffee-house, I have the box to 
myself. I live in the town like a lion in his desert, 
or an eagle on his rock, too great for friendship or 
society, and condemned to solitude by unhappy ele- 
vation and dreaded ascendancy. 

Nor is my character only formidable to others, but 
burdensome to myself. I naturally love to talk 
without much thinking, to scatter my merriment at 
random, and to relax my thoughts with ludicrous 
remarks and^ fanciful images; but such is now the 
importance of my opinion, that I am afr^d to offer 
it, lest, by being established too hastily into a maxim, 
it should be the occasion of errour to half the nation ; 
and such is the expectation with which I am attended, 
when I am going to speak, that I frequently pause 
to reflect whether what I am about to utter is worthy 
of myself. 

This, Sir, is sufficiently miserable ; but there are 
still greater calamities behind. You must have read 
in Pope and Swift how men of parts have had their 
closets rifled, and their cabinets broke open, at the in- 
stigation of piratical' booksellers, for the profit of their 
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works ; and it is apparent that there are many prints 
now sold in the shops, of men whom you cannot sus- 
pect of sitting for that purpose, and whose likenesses 
must have been certainly stolen, when their names 
inade their faces vendible. These considerations at 
first put me on my guard, and I have, indeed, found 
sufficient reason for my caution, for I have discovered 
many people examining my countenance with a curi- 
osity that showed their intention to draw it ; I im- 
mediately left the house, but find the same behaviour 
in another* 

Others may be persecuted, but I am haunted ; I 
have good reason to believe that eleven painters are 
now dogging me, for they know that he whp can get 
my face first will make his fortune. I often change 
my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, by which I 
hope somewhat to confouiid them ; for you know it 
is not fair to sell my face without admitting me tp 
share the profit. 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my face as 
for my papers, which I dare neither carry with me nor 
leave behind. I have, indeed, taken some measures 
for their preservation, having put them in an iron 
chest, and fixed a padlock upon my closet. I change 
my lodgings five times a week, and always remove at 
the dead of night. 

Thus I live, in consequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the solitude 
of a hermit, with the anxiety of a miser, and the cau- 
tion: of an outlaw; afraid to show my face^ lest it 
should be copied ; afraid to speak, lest I should injure 
my character; and to write, lest my correspondents 
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should publish my letters; always uneasy, lest my 
servants should steal my papers for the sake of money, 
or my friends for tha,t of the publick. This it is to 
soar above the rest of mankind ; and this representa- 
tion I lay before you, that 'I may be informed how to 
divest myself of the laurels which are so cumbersome 
to the wearer, and descend to the enjoyment of that 
quiet, from which I find a writer of the first class so 
fatally debarred* 

MiSELLUS. 
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No. 17.— TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1750. 



• Me non oracula cerium^ 



Sed mors eertafaciU Lucan. 

Let tliose weak minds, who live in donbt and fear. 

To juggling priests for oracles repair -, 

One certain hour of death to each decreed. 

My fixt, my certain soul from doubt has freed. Rowe. 

It is recorded of some eastern monarch, that he 
kept an officer in his house whose employment it was 
to remind him of his mortality, by calling out every 
morning, at a stated hour, Remember^ prince, that 
thou shaltdie! And the contemplation of the frailness 
and uncertainty of our present state appeared of so 
much importance to Solon of Athens, that he left 
this precept to future ages; Keep thine eye fixed 
upon the end of life. 

A frequent and attentive prospect of that moment, 
which must put a period to all our schemes, and de- 
prive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of the ut- 
most efficacy to the just and rational regulation of 
bur lives ; nor would ever any thing wicked, or often 
any thing absurd, be undertaken or prosecuted by 
him who should begin every day with a serious re- 
flection that he is bom to die. 

The disturbers of our happiness, in this world, are 
our desires, our griefs, and our fears ; and to all these. 
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the consideration of mortality is a certain and ade- 
quate remedy. Think, says Epictetus, frequently on 
poverty, banishment, and death, and thou wilt then 
never indulge violent desires, or give up thy heart to 
mean sentiments, ovSh otSSiitorB rantikrif Mwiurjffif, oiks Sffw 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on just 
observation will easily be granted, when we reflect, 
how that vehemence of eagerness after the common 
objects of pursuit is kindled in our minds. We 
represent to ourselves the pleasures of some future 
possession, and suffer our thoughts to dwell attentively 
upon it, till it has wholly engrossed the imagination, 
and permits us not to conceive any happiness but its 
attainment, or any misery but its loss ; every other 
satisfaction which the bounty of Providence has scat- 
tered over life is neglected as inconsiderable, in com- 
parison of the great object which we have placed 
before us, and is thrown from us as incumbering our 
activity, or trampled under foot as standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced how much of this ar- 
dour has been remitted, when a sharp or tedious sick- 
ness has set death before his eyes. The extensive 
influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, the praises 
of admirers, and the attendance of supplicants, have 
appeared vain and empty things, when the last hour 
seemed to be approaching ; and the same appearance 
they would always have, if the same thought was al- 
ways predominant. We should then find the ab- 
surdity of stretching out our arms incessantly to gra^ 
that which we cannot keep, and wearing out our lives 
in endeavours to add new turrets to the fabrick of 
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BmhitioYXt when the foundation itself is shaking, and 
the ground on which it stands is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to desire ; we are uneasy 
at the attainments of another, according as we think 
our own happiness would be advanced by the addition 
of that which he withholds from us : and therefore 
whatever depresses immoderate wishes, will at the 
same time set the heart free from the corrosion of 
envy^ and exempt us from that vice which is, above 
most others, tormenting to ourselves, hateful to the 
world, and productive of mean artifices, and sordid 
projects. He that considers how soon he must close 
his life, will find nothing of so much importance ^s 
to close it well ; and will, therefore, look with in- 
diflPerence upon whatever is useless to that purpose. 
Whoever reflects frequently upon the uncertainty of 
his own duration, will find out, that the state of 
others is not more permanent, and that what can 
confer nothing on himself very desirable, cannot so 
much improve the condition of a rival, as to make 
him much superior to those from whom he has carried 
the prize, a prize too mean to deserve a very obstinate 
opposition. 

Even grief, that passion to which the virtuous and 
tender inind is particularly subject, will be obviated' 
or jEilleviated by the same thoughts. It will be ob- 
viated, if all the blessings of our condition are enjoy- 
ed with a constant sense of this uncertain tenure. If 
we remember, that whatever we possess is to be in 
our hands but a very little time, and that the little 
which our most lively hopes can promise us, may be 
made less by ten thousand accidents ; we shall not 
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much repine at a loss, of which we cannot estimate 
the vake, but of which, though we are not able to tell 
the least amount, we know, with sufficient certainty, 
the greatest, and are convinced that the greatest is not 
much to be regretted. 

But, if any passion has so much usurped our under- 
standing, as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages with 
the moderation prescribed by reason, it is not too late 
to apply this remedy, when we find ourselves sinking 
under sorrow, and inclined to jpine for that which is ir- 
recoverably vanished. We may then usefully revolve 
the uncertainty of our own condition, and the folly 
of lamenting that from which, if it had staid a little 
longer, we should ourselves have been taken away. 

With regard to the sharpest and most melting sor- 
row, that which arises from the loss of those whom 
we have loved with tenderness, it may be observed, 
that friendship between mortals can be contracted on 
no other terms, than that one must some time mourn 
for the other's death : And this grief will always yield 
to the survivor one consolation proportionate to his 
affliction ; for the pain, whatever it be, that he himself 
feels, his friend has escaped. 

Nor is fear, the most overbearing and resistless of 
all our passions, less to be temperated by this universal 
medicine, of the mind. The frequent contemplation ' 
of death, as it shows the vanity of all human good, 
disqovers likewise the lightness of all terrestrial evil, 
which certainly can last no longer than the subject 
upon which it acts ; and, according to the old obser- 
vation, must be shorter, as it is more violent. The 
most cruel calamity which misfortune can produce, 

VOL. I. I 
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odiust, by the necessity of nature, be quickly at an end. 
The soul cannot long be held in prison, but will fly 
n^^y, and leave a lifeless body to human malice. 

i>i ' ■ / • ' 

■ ' Ridetque sui ludibria trunci — 

And soaring mocks the broken frame below. 

The utmost that we can threaten to one another is 
that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, but 
cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it cannot 
become a wise man to buy a reprieve at the expense 
of virtue, since he knows not how small a portion of 
time he can purchase, but knows that, whether short 
or long, it will be made less valuable by the remem- 
brance of the price at which it has been obtained. He 
is sure that he destroys his happiness, but is not sure 
that he lengthens his life. 

The known shortness of life, as it ought to moderate 
our passions, may likewise, with equal propriety, 
contract our designs. There is not time for the most 
forcible genius, and most active industry, to extend 
its effects beyond a certain sphere. To project the 
conquest of the world, is the madness of mighty 
princes ; to hope for excellence in every science, has 
been the folly of literary heroes ; and both have found 
at last, that they have panted for a height of eminence 
denied to humanity, and have lost many opportunities 
of making themselves useful and happy, by a vain 
ambition of obtaining a species of honour, which the 
eternal laws of Providence have placed beyond the 
reach of man. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes are 
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recorded in the histories of the world, but are of little 
use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very little inter- 
ested in admonitions against errours which they cannot 
commit. But the fate of learned ambitioii is a proper 
subject for every scholar to consider ; for who has not 
had^occasion to regret the dissipation of great abilities 
in a boundless multiplicity of pursuits, to lament the 
sudden desertion of excellent designs, upon the offer of 
some other subject made inviting by its novelty, and to 
observe the inaccuracy and d(eficiencies of works left 
ilnfinished by too great an extension of the plan ? 

It is always pleasing to observe, how much more our 
minds can conceive than our bodies can perform ; yet 
it is our duty, while we continue in this complicated 
state, to regulate one part of our composition by some 
regard to the other. We are not to indulge our corpo- 
real appetites with pleasures that impau: our intel- 
lectual vigour, nor gratify our minds with schemes 
which we know our lives must fail in attempting to 
execute. The uncertainty of our duration ought at 
once to set bounds to our designs, and add incitements 
to our industry ; and when we find ourselves inclined 
either to immensity in our schemes, or sluggishness 
in our endeavours, we may either check or animate 
ourselves, by recollecting, with the father of physick, 
that art is longy and life is short 
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No. 18.— SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1750 



llHc matre carentibus, 
Privignis mtdier temperat innocens. 

Nee dotata regit virum 
Conjuxy nee nitidofidit adultero : 

Dos est magna parentum 
Partus, et metuens alterius tori 

Certojbedere castitas. Hor. 

Not there the guiltless stepdame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compose -, 

No wife high portion'd rules her spouse. 
Or trusts her essenc*d lover's faithless vows * 

The lovers there for dowry claim 
The father's virtue, and the spotless fame. 

Which dares not break the nuptial tie. Franctst* 



There is no observation more frequently made by 
such as employ themselves in surveying the conduct 
of mankind, than that marriage, though the dictate 
of nature, and the institution of Providence, is yei[ 
very often the cause of misery, and that those who' 
enter into that state can seldom forbear to express their 
repentance, and their envy of those whom either 
chance or caution hath withheld from it. 

This general unhappiness has given occasion to 
many sage maxims among the serious, and smart re- 
marks among the gay ; the moralist and the writer of 
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epigrams have equally shown their abilities upon it ; 
some have lamented, and some have ridiculed it: 
but as the faculty of writing has been chiefly a mas- 
culine endowment, the reproach of making the world 
miserable has been always thrown upon the women, 
and the grave and the merry have equally thought 
themselves at liberty to conclude either with decla- 
matory complaints, or satirical censures, of female 
folly or fickleness, ambition or cruelty, extravagance 
or lust. 

Led by such number of examples, and incited by 
my share in the common interest, I sometimes ven- 
ture to consider this universal grievance, having en- 
deavoured to divest my heart of all partiality, and 
place myself as a kind of neutral being between the 
sexes, whose clamours being equally vented on both 
sides with all the vehemence of distress, all the ap- 
parent confidence of justice, and all the indignation 
of injured virtue, seem entitled to equal regard. The 
men have, indeed, by their superiority of writing, been 
able to collect the evidence of many ages, and raise 
prejudices in their favour by the venerable testimonies 
of philosophers, historians, and poets ; but the pleas 
of the ladies appeal to passions of more forcible opera- 
tion than the reverence of antiquity. If they have 
not so great names on their side, they have stronger 
arguments ; it is to little purpose, that Socrates, or 
Euripides, are produced against the sighs of softness, 
and the. tears of beauty. The most frigid and inexo- 
rable judge would at least stand suspended between 
equal powers^ as Lucan was perplexed in the deter- 
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mination of the cause, where the deities were on one 
side, and Cato on the other. 

But I, who have long studied the severest and most 
abstracted philosophy, have now, in the cool maturity 
of life, arrived at such command over my passions, 
that I can hear the vociferations of either sex with- 
out catching any of the fire from those that utter 
them. For I have found, by long experience, that a 
man will jsometimes rage at his wife, when in reality 
his mistress has offended him ; and a lady complain 
of the cruelty of her husband, when she has no 
other enemy than bad cards. I do not suffer myself 
to be any longer imposed upon by oaths on one side, 
or fits on the other ; nor when the husband hastens to 
the tavern, and the lady retires to her closet, am I al- 
ways confident that they are driven by their miseries j 
since I have sometimes reason to believe, that they 
purpose not so much to sooth their sorrows, as to 
animate their fury. But how little credit soever may 
be given to particular accusations, the general ac^ 
cumulation of the charge shows, with too much evi* 
dence, that married persons are not very often advan- 
ced in felicity ; and, therefore, it may be proper to exa* 
mine at what avenues so many evils have made their 
way into the world. With this purpose, I have re- 
viewed the lives of my friends, who have been least 
successful in coniiubial contracts, and attentively con^ 
sidered Jby what motives they were incited td marry, 
and by what principles they regulated their choice. 

One of the first of my acquaintance that resolved to 
quit the unsettled thoughtless x^ondition of abacKelor, 
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was Prudentius, a man of slow parts, but not witbout 
knowledge or judgment in things which he had leisure 
to eonisider gradually before he determined them. 
Whenever we met at a tavern, it was his province to 
settle the scheme of our entertainment, contract with 
the cook, and inform us, when we had called for w;ine 
to the sum originally proposed. This grave considerer 
found, by deep meditation, that a man was no loser 
by marrying early, even though he contented himself 
with a less fortune ; for estimating the exact worth 
of annuities, he found that considering the constant 
diminution of the value of life, with the probable fall 
of the interest of money, it was not worse to have ten 
thousand pounds at the age of two and twenty years, 
than a much larger fortune at thirty ; for many op- 
portunities, says he, occur of improving money, which 
if a man misses,^ he may not afterwards recover. 

Full of these reflections, he threw his eyes about 
him, not in search of beauty or elegance, dignity or 
understanding, but of a woman with ten thousand 
pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy part of the 
kingdom, it was not very difficult to find ; and by 
artful management with her father, whose ambition 
was to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my friend 
got her, as he boasted to us in confidence two days 
after his marriage, for a settlement of seventy-three 
pounds ayear less than her fortune might have claimed, 
and less than he would himself have given, if the fools 
had been but wise enough to delay the bargain. 

Thus, at once delighted with the superiority of his 
parts and the augmentation of his fortune, he carried 
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Furia to his own house, in which he never afterwards- 
enjoyed one hour of happiness. For Furia was awretch 
of mean intellects, violent passions, a strong voice, and 
low education, without any sense of happiness but that 
which consisted in eating and counting money. Furia 
was a scold. Tliey agreed in the desire of wealth, but 
with this diflPerence, that Prudentius was for growing 
rich by gain, Furia by parsimony. Prudentius would 
venture his money with chances very much in his 
favour; but Furia very wisely observing, that what 
they had was, while they had it, their own^ thought 
all traffick too great a hazard, and was for putting it 
out at low interest, upon good security. Prudentius 
ventured, however, to insure a ship at a very unreason- 
able price, but happening to lose his money, was so 
tormented with the clamours of his wife, that he 
never durst try a second experiment. He has now 
grovelled seven and forty years under Furia's direc- 
tion, who never once mentioned him, since his bad 
luck, by any other name than that of the insurer. 

The next that married from our society was Flo- 
rentius. , He happened to see Zephyretta in a chariot 
at a horse-race, danced with her at night, was con-: 
firmed in his first ardour, waited on her next morning, 
and declared himself her lover. Morentius had not 
knowledge enough of the world, to distinguish be- 
tween the flutter of coquetry, and the spnghtliness of 
wit, or between the smile of alluremejit, and that of 
cheerfulness. He was soon awaked from his rapture, 
by conviction that his pleasure was but the pleasure of 
a day. Zephyretta had in four and twenty hours spent 
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her stock of repartee, gone round the circle of her 
airs, and had nothing remaining for him but childish 
insipidity, or for herself, but the practice of the same 
artifices upon new men. 

Melissus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying 
and of improving life. He had passed through the 
various scenes of gayety with that indifference . and 
possession of himself, natural to men who have some- 
thing higher and nobler in their prospect. Retiring 
to spend the summer in a village little frequented,, 
he happened to lodge in the same house with lanthe^ 
and was unavoidably drawn to some acquaintance, 
which her wit and politeness soon invited him to im- 
prove. Having no opportunity of any other company, 
they were always together ; and as they owed their 
pleasures to each other, they began to forget that any 
pleasure was enjoyed b-afore their meeting. Melissus, 
from being delighted with her company, quickly began 
to be uneasy in her absence, and being sufficiently 
convinced of the force of her understanding, and 
finding, as he imagined, such a conformity of temper 
as declared them formed for each other, addressed . 
her as a lover, after no very long courtship obtained , 
her. for his wife, and brought her next winter to town 
in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Melissus had only 
seen her in one scene, where there was no variety of 
objects to produce the proper excitements to contrary , 
desires. They had both loved solitude and reflection, , 
lyhere there .was nothing but solitude and reflection ^ 
to be loved; but when they came into publick life, 
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lantlie discovered those passions which accident rather 
than hypocrisy had hitherto concealed. She was, in- 
deed, not without the power of thinking, but was 
wholly without the exertion of that power when either 
gayety or splendour played on her imagination. She 
was expensive in her diversions, vehement in her 
passions, insatiate of pleasure, however dangerous to 
her reputation, and eager of applause, by whomsoever 
it might be given. This was the wife which Melissus 
the philosopher found in his retirement, and from 
whom he expected an associate in his studies, and an 
assistant to his virtues. 

Frosapius, upon the death of his younger brother, 
that the family might not be extinct, married his 
housekeeper, and has ever since been complaining to 
his friends that mean notions are instilled into his 
children, that he is ashamed to sit at his own table, 
and that his house is uneasy to him for want of suit- 
able companions. 

Avaro, master of a very large estate, took a woman 
of bad reputatioii, recommended to him by a rich 
uncle, who made that marriage the condition on which 
he should be his heir. Avaro now wonders to per- 
ceive his own fortune, his wife's and his uncle's, in- 
sufficient to give him that happiness which is to be 
found only with a woman of virtue. 

I intend to treat in^ more papers on this important 
article of life, and shall therefore make no reflection 
upon these histories except that all whom I have men- 
tioned failed to obtain happiness, for want of consider- 
ing that marriage is the strictest tie of perpetual friend- 
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ship ; that there can be no friendship without confi- 
idence, and no confidence without integrity ; and that 
he must expect to be wretched, who pays to beauty, 
riches, or politeness, that regard which only virtue and 
piety can claim. 



No. 19.— TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1750. 



Dum te causidteum, dum te modo rhet6rajlngis, 

Et non decernis, Taure, quid esse veliSf 
Pekos et Priami transit, vel Nestaris netas, 

Et serum fuerat jam tibi desinere . > ■ ■ 
J^j^> og^9 rumpe moras, qud te spectabimus usque ! 

Dum quid sis dubitas,jampotes esse nihil. Mart. 

To rhetorick now, and now to law inclin'd, 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind 3 
Old Priam's age or Nestor's may be ont. 
And thofo, O Tanms ! still go on^n doubt. 
Come, then, how long snch wavering shall we see ? 
Thou mayst doubt on : thou now canst nothing be. 

F. Lewis. 



It is never without very melancholy reflections, that 
we can observe the misconduct, or miscarriage, of those 
men, who seem, by the force of understanding, or 
extebt of knowledge, exempted from the general 
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frailties of human nature, and privileged from the 
common infelicities of life. Though the worid is 
crowded with scenes of calamity, we look upon the 
general mass of wretchedness with very little regard, 
and fix our eyes upon the state of particular persons, 
whom the eminence of their qualities marks out from 
the multitude ; as in reading an account of a battle, 
we seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps of slaughter, but 
follow the hero with our whole attention, through all 
the varieties of his fortune, without a thought of the 
thousands that are falling round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration I have 
for many years been making observations on the life 
of Polyphilus, a man whom all his acquaintances 
have, from his first appearance in the world, feared 
for the quickness of his discernment, and admired for 
the multiplicity of his attainments, but whose progress 
in life, and usefulness to mankind, has been hindered 
by the superfluity of his knowledge and the celerity 
of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable, at the school, for sur- 
passing all his companions, without any visible appli- 
cation, and at the university was distinguished equally 
for his successful progress as well through the thorny 
mazes of science, as the flowery path of politer litera- 
ture, without any strict confinement to hours of study, 
or remarkable forbearance of the common amuse- 
ments of young men. 

'. When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
usually choose their profession, and prepare to enter 
into a public character, every academical eye was fixed 
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upon him ; all were curious to inquire what this uni- 
versal genius would fix upon for the employment of 
his life ; and no doubt was made but that he would 
leave all his contemporaries behind him, and mount to 
the highest honours of that class in which he should 
enlist himself, without those delays and pauses which 
must be endured by meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means insolent or assum- 
ing, had been sufficiently encouraged, by uninter- 
rupted success, to place great confidence in his own 
parts ; and was not below his companions in the in- 
dulgence of his hopes and expectations of the astonish- 
ment with which the world would be struck, when 
first his lustre should break out upon it ; nor could 
he forbear (for whom does not constant flattery in- 
toxicate ?) to join sometimes in the mirth of his 
friends, at the sudden disappearance of those, who, 
having shone a while, and drawn the eyes of the pub- 
lick upon their feeble radiance, were now doomed to 
fade away before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous no- 
tions of the condition which those with whom he con- 
verses are striving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble 
to London, fell accidentally among the physicians, and 
was so much pleased with the prospect of turning phi- 
losophy to profit, and so highly delighted with a, new 
theory of fevers which darted into his imagination, 
and which, after having considered it a few hours, he 
found himself ableto maintain against all the advocates 
for the ancient system, that he resolved to apply him- 
self to anatomy, botany, and chemistry, and to leave 
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no part unconquered, either of the animal^ mineral, 
or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, constructed systems, 
and tried expmments ; but unhappily, as he was going 
to see a new plant in flower at Chelsea, he met, in 
crossing Westminster to take water, the chancellor's 
coach ; he had the curiosity to follow him into the 
ball, where a remarkable cause happened to be tried, 
and found himself able to produce so many argu- 
ments, which the lawyers had omitted on both sides, 
that he determined to quit physic for a profession in 
which he found it would be so easy to excel, and 
which promised higher honours, and larger profits, 
without melancholy attendance upon misery, mean 
submission to peevishness, and continual interruption 
of rest and pleasure. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common-place book, and confined himself 
for some months to the perusal of the statutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and reports; he was a constant 
hearer of the courts, and began to put cases with rea- 
sonable accuracy. But he soon discovered, by consi- 
dering the fortune of lawyers, that preferment was not 
to be got by acuteness, learning, and eloquence. He 
was perplexed by the absurdities of attorneys, and mis- 
representations made by his clients of their own causes, 
by the useless anxiety of one, and the incessant import 
tunity of another; he began to repent of having 
devoted himself to a study, which was so narrow in its 
comprehension that it could never carry his name to 
any other country, and thought it unworthy of a man 
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of parts to sell his life only for money. The barrenness 
of his fellow-students forced him generally into other 
company at his hours of entertainment, and among 
the varieties of conversation through which his curi- 
osity was daily wandering, he, by chimce, mingled at 
a tavern with some intelligent officers of the army. A 
man of letters was easily dazzled with the gayety of 
their appearance, and softened into kindness by the 
politeness of their address ; he, therefore, cultivated 
this new acquaintance, and when he saw how readily 
they found in every place admission and regard, and 
how familiarly they mingled with every rank and order 
of men, he began to feel his heart beat for military 
honours, and wondered how the prejudices of the 
university should make him so long insensible of that 
ambition, which has fired so many hearts in every 
age, and negligent of that calling, which is, above 
all others, universally and invariably illustrious, and 
which gives, even to the exterior appearance of its 
professors, a dignity and freedom unknown to the rest 
of mankind. 

These favourable impressions were made still deeper 
by his conversation with ladies, whose regard for 
soldiers he could not observe without wishing himself 
one of that happy fraternity, to which the female 
world seem to have devoted their charms and their 
kindness. The love of knowledge, which was still his 
predominant inclination, was gratified by the recital of 
adventures, and accounts of foreign countries ; and 
therefore he concluded that there was no way of life 
in which all his views could so completely concentre 
as in that of a soldier. In the art of war he thought 
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it not difficult to excel, having observed his"^ neW 
friends not very much versed in the principles of 
taeticks or fortification ; he therefore studied all the 
military writers both ancient and modem, and, in a 
short time, could tell how to have gained every re- 
markable battle that has been lost from the beginning 
of the world. He often showed at table how Alex- 
ander should have been checked in his conquests, 
what was the fatal errour at Pharsalia, how Charles of 
Sweden might have escaped his ruin at Pultowa, and 
Marlborough might have been made to repent his 
temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon 
paper so that no superiority of numbers could force 
them, and modelled in clay many impregnable for- 
tresses, on which all the present arts of attack would 
be exhausted without eflFect. 

Polypliilus, in a short time, obtained a commission j 
but before he could rub oflPthe solemnity of a scholar, 
and gain the true air of military vivacity, a war wa$ 
declared, and forces sent to the continent. Here 
Polyphilus unhappily found that study akme wwld 
not make a soldier ; for being much accustomed to 
think, he let the sense of danger sink into his mind, 
and felt, at the aj^roach of any action, that terrour 
which a sentence of death would have brought upon 
him. He saw that, instead of conquering their fears, 
the endeavour of his gay friends was only to escape 
them ; but his philosophy chained his mind to its ob- 
ject, and rather loaded him with shackles than fur- 
Qished him with arms. He, however, suppressed his 
misery in silence, and passed through the campaign 
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with honour, but found himself utterly unable to sup- 
port another. 

He then had recourse again to his books^ and con-' 
tinned to range from one study to another. As I 
usually visit him once a month, and am admitted to 
him without previous notice, I have found him within 
this last half year deciphering the Chinese langiiage, 
making a farce, collecting a vocabulary of the obsolete 
terms of the English law, writing an inquiry concern- 
ing the ancient Corinthian brass, and forming a new 
scheme of the variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have ex- 
tended the sphere of any science, or benefited the world 
in any profession, dissipated in a boundless variety, 
without profit to others or himself! He makes 
sudden irruptions into the regions of knowledge, and 
sees all obstacles give way before him ; but he never 
stays long enough to complete his conquest, to esta- 
blish laws, or bring away the spoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms so 
easy, that they have no sense of the vialue of the ac- 
quisition; they are qualified to make such speedy 
progress in learning, that they thiiik themselves at 
liberty to loiter in the way, and by turning aside after 
every new object, lose the race, like Atalanta, to 
slower competitors, who press diligently forward, and 
whose force is directed to a single point. 

I have often thought those happy that have been 
fixed, from the first dawn of thought, in a determina- 
tion to some state of life, by the choice of one whose 
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authority may preclude caprice, and whose influence 
may prejudice them in favour of his opinion. The 
general precept of consulting the geniu^s is of little use, 
unless we are told how the genius can be known. If it 
is to be discovered only by experiment, life will be lost 
before the resolution can be fixed ; if any other indica- 
tions are to be found, they may, perhaps, be very early 
discerned. At least, if to miscarry in an attempt be a 
proof of having mistaken the direction of the genius, 
men appear not less frequently deceived with regard to 
themselves than to others ; and therefore no one has 
much reason to complain that his life was planned out 
by his friends, or to be confident that he should have 
had either more honour or happiness, by being aban- 
doned to the chance of his own fancy. 

It was said of the learned bishop Sanderson, that 
when he was preparing his lectures, he hesitated so 
much, and rejected so often, that, at the time of read- 
ing, he was often forced to produce, not what was best, 
but what happened to be at hand. This will be the 
state of every man, who, in the choice of his employ- 
ment, balances all the arguments on every side i the 
complication is so intricate, the motives and objections 
so numerous, there is so much play for the imagina- 
tion, and so much remains in the power of others, 
that reason is forced at last to rest in neutrality, the 
decision devolves into the hands of chance, and after 
a great part of life spent in inquiries which can never ' 
be resolved, the rest must often pass in repenting the 
unnecessary delay, and can be useful to few other 
purposes than tfi warn others against the same folly. 
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and to show, that of two states of life equally con- 
sistent with religion and virtue, he who chooses 
earliest chooses best. 



No. 20.~SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1750. 



Adpopdum phaleras •• ego te intus, et in cute now, Pessius. 

Such pageantry be to the people shown j 

There boast thy horse's trappings and thy own -y 

I know thee to thy bottom, from within 

Thy shallow centre, to thy utmost skin. Dryden. 



Among the numerous stratagems, by which pride 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there is 
scarcely one that meets with less success than aflfec- 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character, 
by fictitious appearanc&s ; whether it be, that every 
man hates falsehood, from the natural congruity of 
truth to his faculties of reason, or that every man is 
jealous of the honqur of his understanding, and thinks 
his discernment consequently called in question, when-> 
ever any thing is exhibited under a borrowed form. 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, whatever 
be its cause, is universally diffused, and incessantly in 
action *, nor is it necessary, that to exasperate detesta- 
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tioii, or excite contempt, any interest should be in^ 
vaded, or any competition attempted ; it is suffibienti 
that there is an intention to deceive, an intention 
which every heart swells to oppose, and every tongue 
is busy to detect. 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a 
very common practice among my" correspondents, of 
writing under characters which they cannot support, 
which are of no use to the explanation or enforce- 
ment of that which they describe or recommend ; 
and which, therefore, since they assume them only for 
the sake of displaying their abilities, I will advise 
them for the future to forbear, as laborious without 
advantage. 

It is almoist a general ambition of those who favour 
me with their advice for the regulation of my conduct, 
or their contribution for the assistance of my under- 
standing, to affect the style and the names of ladies. 
And I cannot always withhold some expression of 
anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, when I happen 
to find that a women has a beard. I must therefore 
warn the gentle Phyllis, that she send me no more 
letters from the Horse Guards; and require of Belinda, x 
that she be content to resign her pretensions to female 
elegance, till she has lived three weeks without hearing 
the politicks of Batson's coflPee-house. I must indulge 
myself in the liberty of observation, that there were 
some allusions in Chloris*s production, sufficient to 
show that Bracton and Plowden are her favourite 
authors ; and that Euphelia has not been long enough 
at home, to wear out all the traces of the phraseology ' 
whiehshe teamed in the expedition to Carthagehd. 
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Among all my female friends, there wa* none wjie 
gave me more trouble to decipher her true character, 
than Penthesilea, whose letter lay upon my desk three 
days before I could fix upon the real writer. There 
was a confusion of images, and medley of barbarity, 
which held me long in suspense ; till, by perseverance, 
I disentangled the perplexity, and found that Fen* 
thesilea is the son of a wealthy stock-jobber, who 
jspends his morning under his father's eye in Change- 
alley, dines at a tavern in Covent Garden, passes his 
evening in the play-house, and part of the night at 
a gaming-table, and having learned the dialects of 
these various regions, has mingled them all in • a 
studied composition. 

When Lee was once told by a critick, that it Was 
very easy to write like a madman ; he answered, that 
it was difficult to write like a madman, but easy 
enough to write like a fool ; and I hope to be excused 
by my kind contributors, if, in imitation of this great 
author, I presume to remind them, that it is much 
easier not to write like a man, than to write like a 
woman. 

, I have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, who, 
without departing from their sex, have found very 
wonderful appellations. A very smart letter has 
been sent me. from a puny ensign, signed Ajax Te- 
lamonius: another, in recommendation of a new 
treatise upon cards, from a gamester, who calls- him- 
self Sesostris : and another upon the improvements 
of the fishery, from Dioclesian : but as these seem 
only to have picked up their appellations by chance, 
without endeavouring at any particular imposture, 
their improprieties are rather instances of blunder 
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thau of affectation, and are, therefore, not equally 
fitted to inflame the hostile passions, for it is not 
folly but pride, not errour but deceit, which the 
world means to persecutfe, when it raises the full cry 
of nature to hunt down affectation. 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws upon 
itself, is so great, that if I did not know how much 
cunning differs from wisdom, I should wonder that 
any men have so little knowledge of their own in- 
terest, as to aspire to wear a mask for life ; to try t6 
impose upon the world a character, to which they 
feel themselves void of any just claim ; and to hazard 
their quiet, their fame, and even their profit, by ex- 
posing themselves to the danger of that reproach, 
malevolence, and neglect, which such a discovery as 
they have always to fear will certainly bring upon them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleasure of reputa- 
tion should consist in the satisfaction of having our 
opinion of our owiji merit -confirmed by the suffrage 
(^ the publick i and that, to be extolled for a quality 
which a man knows himself to want, should give 
him no other happiness than to be mistaken for the 
owner of an estate over which he chances to be tra- 
velling. But he who subsists upon affectation, knows 
nothing of this delicacy ; like a desperate adventurer 
in commerce, he takes up reputation upon trust, 
mortgages possessions which he never had, and en- 
joys, to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though with a 
thousand terrours and a^xieties, the unnecessary 
splendour of borrowed riches. 

Affectation is to be always distinguished from hy- 
pocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting those qua- 
lities which we might, with innocence and safety, be 
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known to want. Thus the man who, to carry on 
any fraud, or to conceal any crime, pretends to 
rigours of devotion, and exactness of life, is guilty of 
hypocrisy ; and his guilt is greater, as the end, for 
which he puts on the false appearance, is more per- 
nicious. But he that, with an awkward address, and 
unpleasing countenance, boasts of the conquests made 
by him among the ladies, and counts over the thou-^ 
sands which he might have possessed if he would 
have submitted to the yoke of matrimony, is charge* 
able only with affectation. Hypocrisy is the neces- 
sary burthen of villany, affectation part of the chosen 
trappings of folly ; the one completes a villain, the 
other only finishes a fop. Contempt is the proper 
punishment of affectation, and detestation the just 
consequence of hypocrisy. 

With the hypocrite it is not at present my intention 
to expostulate, though even he might be taught the 
excellency of virtue, by the necessity of seeming to 
be virtuous ; but the man of affectation may, per- 
haps, be reclaimed, by finding how little he is likely 
to gain by perpetual constraint, and incessant vigi- 
lance, and how much more securely he might make 
his way to esteem, by cultivating real than displaying 
counterfeit qualities. 

Every thing future is to be estimated, by a wise 
man, in proportion to the probability of attaining it, 
and its value when attained ; and neither of these 
considerations will much contribute to the encourage- 
ment of affectation. For, if the pinnacles of fame be, 
at be^t, slippery, how unsteady must his footing be 
who stands upon pinnacles without foimdatioii !: If 
pfaJsebe riiade by the inconstancy and izialieiowii(Sss 
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of those who must confer it, a blessing which no man 
can promise himself from the most conspicuous merit 
and vigorous industry, how faint must be the hope 
of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied by 
the weaimess of the pretensions ! He that pursues fame 
with just claims, trusts his happiness to the winds ; 
but he that endeavours after it by false merit, has to 
£ear^ not only the violence of the storm, but the leaks 
of his vessel. Though he should happen to keep 
above water for a time, by the help of a soft breeze^ 
and a calm sea, at the first gust he must inevitably 
founder, with this melancholy reflection, that, if he 
would have been content with his natural station, he 
might have escaped his calamity. . Affectation, may 
possibly succeed for a time, and a man may, by great 
attention, persuade others, that he really has the 
qualitiep which he presumes to boast; but the hour 
will com^ when he Sihould exert them, and then, what- 
ever he enjoyed in praise, he must suffer in reproach. 
. Applause and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life, and therefore 
any indirect arts to obtain them have very little claim 
to pardon or compassion. There is scarcely any man 
without some valuable or improvable qualities, by 
which he might always secure himself from con- 
tempt. And perhaps exemption from ignominy is 
the most eligible reputation, as freedom from pain is, 
among some philosophers, the.definition of happiness. 
If we therefore compare the value of the praise ob- 
tained by fictitious excellence, even while the cheat 
is yet undiscovered, with that kindness which every 
iQai^iipay suit by his virtue, and that esteem to whi^Jbi. 
most men may rise by common understanding stpa,^Jy 
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and honestly applied, we shall find that when f^om 
the adscititious happiness all the deductions are made 
by fear and casualty, there will remain nothing 
equiponderant to the security of truth. The state of 
the possessor of humble virtues, to the affecter of 
great excellencies, is that of a small cottage of stonfe, 
to the palace raised with ice by the empress of 
Russia ; it was for a time splendid and luminous, but 
the first sunshine melted it to nothing. 



Nd. 21.— TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1750. 



Terra salutjferas herbas, eademque nocefUeSy 
Nutrk ; ei urHca proarima sape rosa est. * Ovid. 

Onr bane and physick the same earth bestows. 
And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. 



Every man is prompted by the love of himself to 
imagine, that he possesses some qualities superiour, 
either in kind or in degree, to those which he sees 
allotted to the rest of the world; and, whatever ap- 
parent disadvantages he may suffer in the comparison 
with others, he has some invisible distinctions, some 
latent reserve of excellence, which he throws into the 
balance, and by which he generally fancies that it ii 
turned in his favour. 
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The studious and speculative part of mankind 
always seem ta consider their fraternity as placed in 
a state of opposition to those who are engaged in the 
tumult of publick business ; and have pleased them- 
selves, from age to age, with celebrating the felicity 
of their own condition, and with recounting the per- 
plexity of politicks, the dangers of greatness, the 
anxieties of ambition, and the miseries of riches. 

Among the numerous topicks of declamation, that 
their industry has discovered on this subject, there is 
none which they press with greater efforts, or on 
which they have more copiously laid out their reason 
and their imagination, than the instability of high 
stations, and the uncertainty with which the profits 
and honours are possessed, that must be acquired with 
so much hazard, vigilance and labour. 

This they appear to consider as an irrefragable 
argument against the choice of the statesman and the 
warriour ; and swell with confidence of victory, thus 
furnished by the muses with Jthe arms which never can 
be blunted, and which no art or strength of their 
adversaries can elude or resist. 

It was well known by experience to the nations 
which employed elephants in war, that though by the 
terrour of their bulk, and the violence of their im- 
pression, they often threw the enemy into disorder, 
yet there was always danger in the use of them, very 
nearly equivalent to the advantage ; for if their first 
charge could be supported, they were easily driven 
back upon their confederates ; they then broke through 
the troops behind them, and made no less havock in the 
, precipitation of their retreat, than in the fury of their ^ 
onset. 
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I know not whether those who have so vehemently 
urged the inconveniencies and danger of an active life,- 
have not made use of arguments that may be retorted 
with equal force upon themselves ; and whether the 
happiness of a candidate for literary fame be not 
subject to the same uncertainty with that of him who 
governs provinces, commands armies, presides in the 
senate, or dictates in the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained with- 
out labour, at least equal to that which any other kind 
of greatness can require, will be allowed by those who 
wish to elevate the character of a scholar ; since they 
cannot but know, that every human acquisition is 
valuable in proportion to the difficulty employed in its 
attainment. And that those who have gained the 
esteem and veneration of the world, by their know- 
ledge or their genius, are by no means exempt from 
the solicitude which any other kind of dignity pro- 
duces, may be conjectured from the innumerable 
artifices which they make use of to degrade a supe- 
riour, to repress a rival, or obstruct a follower ; arti- 
fices so gross and mean, as to prove evidently how 
much a man may excel in learning, without being 
either more wise or more virtuous than those whose 
ignorance he pities or depises. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the student 
can gratify his desire of appearing to have built his 
happiness on a more firm basis than his antagonist, 
except the certainty with which his honours are en- 
joyed. The garlands gained by the heroes of litera- 
ture must be gathered from summits equally difficult 
to climb with those that bear the clvi^k ot triumphal 
wreaths, they must be worn with equal envyj and 
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guarded with equal care from those hands that are 
always employed in efforts to tear them away : the 
only remaining hope is, that their verdure is more 
lasting, and that they are less likely to fade by time, 
or less obnoxious to the blasts of accident. 

Even this hope will receive very little encourage- 
ment from the examination of the history of learning, 
or observation of the fate of scholars in the present 
age. If we look back into past times, we find innu- 
merable names of authors once in high reputation, 
read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by the witty, 
and contmented on by the grave ; but of whom we 
now know only that they once existed. If we con- 
;sider the distribution of literary fame in our own 
time, we shall find it a possession of very uncertain 
tenure ; sometimes bestowed by a sudden caprice of 
the publick, and again transferred td a new favourite, 
for no other reason than that he is new ; sometimes 
refused to long labour and eminent desert, and some- 
times granted to very slight pretensions ; lost some- 
times by security and negligence, and sometimes by 
too diligent endeavours to retain it. 

A successful author is equally in danger of the di- 
minution o£ his fame, whether he continues or ceases 
to write. The regard of the publick is not to be kept 
but by tribute, and the remembrance of past service 
will quickly languish, unless successive performances 
frequently revive it. Yet in every new attempt there 
is. new hazard, and there are few who do not at some 
unlucky time injure their own characters by attempt- 
ing to enlarge them. 

There are many possible causes of that inequality 
which we may so frequently observe in the perform- 
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ances of the same man, from the influence of which no 
ability or industry is sufficiently secured, and which 
have so often sullied the splendour of genius, that the 
wit, as well as the conqueror, : may be properly cau- 
tioned not to indulge his pride with too early triumphs, 
but to defer to the end of life^bis estimate of happi- 
nesSi. > 

■ ' ■ ■ UUma semper 
Expectanda dies homini, diciqtie beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaquejunera debet. 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded blest before he die. Addison! 

Among the motives that urge an author to under- 
takings by which his reputation is impaired, one of the 
most frequent must be mentioned with tenderness, be- 
cause it is not to be counted among his follies, but his 
miseries. It very often happens that the works of learn- 
ing or of wit are performed at the direction of those by 
whom they are to be rewarded ; the writer has not 
always the choice of his subject, but is compelled to 
accept any task which is thrown before him without 
much consideration of his own convenience, and with- 
out time to prepare himself by previous studies. 

Miscarriages of this kind are likewise frequently the 
consequence of that acquaintance with the great, which 
is generally considered as one of the chief privileges of 
literature and genius. A man who has once learned to 
think himself exalted by familiarity with those whom 
nothing but their birth, or their fortunes, or sUchsta- 
tio|jp ^s q.i:e seldom gained by mio^al excellenoe/ isit 
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above him, will not be long without submitting his 
understanding to their conduct ; he will suffer them 
to prescribe the course of his studies, and employ him 
for their own puiposes either of diversion oi" interest* 
His desire of pleasing those whose favour he has 
weakly made necessary to himself, will not suffer him 
always to consider how little . he is qualified for the 
work imposed. Either his vanity will tempt him to 
conceal his deficiencies, or that cowardice, which 
always encroaches fast upon such as spend their lives 
in the company of persons higher than themselves, 
will not leave him resolution to assert the liberty of 
choice. 

But, though wa suppose that a man by his fortune 
can avoid the necessity of dependence, and by his spirit 
can repel the usurpations of patronage, yet he may 
easily, by writing long, happen to write ill. There is 
a general succession of events in which contraries are 
produced by periodical vicissitudes ; labour and care 
are rewarded with success, success produces confi- 
dence, confidence relaxes industry, and negligence 
ruins that reputation which accuracy had raised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into su- 
pineness, may be animated by it to undertakings above 
his strength, or incited to fancy himself alike qualified 
for eveiy kind of composition, and able to comply 
with the public taste through all its variations. By 
some opinion like this, many men have been engaged, 
at an advanced age, in attempts which they had not 
time to complete, and, after a few weak efforts, sunk 
into the grave with vexation to see the rising genera, 
tion gain ground upon them. From these failures 
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the highest genius i^ not exempt ; that judgment 
which appears so penetrating, when it is. employed 
upon the works of others, very often fails where in- 
terest or" passion can exert their power. We are 
blinded in examining our own labours by innumer- 
able prejudices. Our juvenile compositions please 
us, because they bring to our minds the remembrance 
of youth } our later performances we are ready to 
esteem, because we are unwilling to think that we 
have made no improvement ; what flows easily from 
the pen charms us, because we read with pleasure that 
which flatters our opinion of our own powers ; what 
was composed with great struggles of the mind we do 
not easily reject, because we cannot bear that so much 
labour should be fruitless. But the reader has none 
of these prepossessions, and wonders that the author 
is so unlike himself, without considering that the 
same soil will, with di£Perent culture, afford different 
products. 
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Nd, 22.— SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1750, 

- — -Ego nee sttulium sine divite venS, 
•• Nee rude quid prosit video ingenhtm : aherins sic 

AUera'potcit opemre»,et canjuratamee. ' Hoir. 

Without a genius learning soars in vain ; 
And without learning genius sinks again -, 
Their force united crowns the sprightly reign, 

Elphinston. 

Wit and Learning were the children of Apollo, 
by different mothers; Wit was the ofl&pring 'ctf 
Eiiphlx)8yne, and resembled her in cheerfulness arid 
vivacity ; Learning was bom of Sophia, and retained 
her- seriousness and caution. As their mothers were 
rivals, they were bred up by them from their birth 
in habitual opposition, and all means were so itices- 
iiasitly eioployed to impress upon them a hatred and 
oentenipt of each other, that though Apollo, who 
fbresaw the ill effects of their discord, endeavoured 
to soften them, by dividing his regard equally 
between' them, yet his impartiality and kindness were 
withbut effect; the maternal animosity was deeply 
rooted, having been intermingled with their first ideas, 
aiid-wa9 confirmed every hour, as fresh opportunities 
occurred of exerting it. No sooner were they of age 
to be received into the apartments of the other celes- 
tials, than Wit began to entertain Venus at het* toilet, 
by^apng the solemnity of Learning, and Learning to 
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divert Minerva at her loom by exposing the blunders 
and ignorance of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually increas- 
ing, by the encouragement which each received from 
those whom their mothers had persuaded to patronise 
and support them ; and longed to be admitted to the 
table of Jupiter, not so much for the hop^ of gaining 
honour, as of excluding a rival from all pretensions to 
regard, and of putting an everlasting stop to the pro- 
gress of that influence which either believed the other 
to have obtained by mean arts and false appearances* 

At last the day came, when they were both, with the 
usual solemnities, received into the class of superiour 
dsities, Bnd allowed to take nectar from the hand of 
Hebe. But from that hour Concord lost her autho^r 
rity at the table of Jupiter. The rivals, animated by 
their new dignity, and incited by the alternate ap- 
plauses of the associate powers, harassed each other 
by incessant contests, with such a regular vicissitude 
of victory, that neither was depressed. 

It was observable, that, at the beginning of every 
debate, the advantage was on the side of Wit ; and 
that, at the first sallies, the whole assembly sparkled^ 
according to Homer's expression, with unextinguish« 
able merriment. But Learning would reserve her 
strength till the burst of applause was ^ver, and the 
languor with which the violence of joy is always suc- 
ceeded, began to promise more calm and patient at- 
tention. She then attempted her defence, and, by 
comparing one part of her antagonist's objections with 
anpther, commonly made him confute himself ; or, 
by showing how small a part of the question he had 

VOL. I. L 
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taketi^'into his view, proved that his opinion could 
have no weight. The audience began gradnally to 
lay aside their prepossessions, and rose, at last, with 
great veneration for Learning, but with greater kind- 
ness for Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to re- 
commend themselves to distinction, entirely opposite* 
Wit was daring and adventurous ; Learning cautious 
and deliberate. Wit thought nothing reproachful 
but dulness ; Learning was afraid of no imputatioii 
but that of errour. Wit answered before he under* 
irtood, lest his quickness of apprehension should be 
(fuestioned ; Learning paused, where there- was no 
difficulty, lest any insidious sophism should lie un- 
discovered. Wit perplexed every debate by rapidity 
and confusion ; Learning tired the hearers with- aid- 
less distinctions, and prolonged the dispute without 
advantage, by proving that which never wa« denied. 
Wit, in hopes of shining, would venture to produce 
what he had not considered, and often succeeded 
beyond his own expectation, by following the train 
of -a lucky thought ; Learning would reject every ne\^ 
notion, for fear of being entangled in consequences 
which she could not foresee, and was often hindered, 
by her caution, from "pressing her advantages, and 
subduing her opponent. 

. {Both had pr^udices, which in some degree hindered 
their progress towards perfection, and left them opeft 
to attacks. Novelty was the darling of Wit, and 
antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all that was new was 
^qious; to Learning, whatever was ancient was 
venerable* Wit however seldom £etiled to divert 
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tbose vdiom he eould not convince, and to convince 
was not often his ambition; Learning always sup^ 
ported her opinion with so many collateral truths^ 
* that, when the cause wa« decided against her, her 
arguments were remembered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, than 
to quit their proper characters, and to hope for a com- 
plete conquest by the use of the weapons which had 
beai employed against them. Wit would sometimei^ 
labour a syllogism, and Learning distort her featurey 
witha jest ; but they always suffered by theexperimenti 
and betrayed themselves to confutation or contempt. 
The seriousness of Wit was without dignity, and the 
merriment of Learning without vivacity. 

Their contest, by long continuance, grew at last 
important, and the divinities broke into parties. Wit 
was taken into protection of the laughter4oving Venus^ 
had a retinue allowed him of Smiles and Jests, and 
was often permitted to dance among the Graces. 
Learning still continued the favourite of Minerva^ 
and seldom went out of her palace, without a train of 
the severer virtues. Chastity, Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, had a 
son named Satyr, who followed him, carrying a quiver 
filled with poisoned arrows, which, where they once 
drew blood, could by no skill ever be extiweted. 
These arrows he ft'equently shojt at Learning, when 
she was most earnestly or usefiiUy employed, engaged 
in abstruse inquiries, or giving instructions to her foU 
lowers. Minerva therefore deputed Criticism to her 
aid, who generally broke the point of Satyr's arrows^ 
turned them aside, or retorted them on himself. ' 

l2 
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Jupiter was at last angry that the p^Mt't^ tibfe 
heavenly regions should be in perpetual danger cif 
Vi<)Iation, and resolved to dismiss these troublesKmie 
aritagonists to the lower world. Hither therefore 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel among 
mortals, nor was either long without zealous votariee. 
Wit, by his gayety, captivated the young ; and 
teaming, by her authority, influenced the oldi 
Their power quickly appeared by very eminent effects^ 
theatres were built for the reception of Wit, and 
colleges endowed for the residence of Learning; 
Ekeh party endeavoured to outvie the other in cost 
atid magnificence, and to propagate an opinion^, that 
it was necessary, from the first entranc'e into life, to 
eUist in one of the factions ; and that none could 
hope for the regard of either divinity, who had once 
entered the temple of the rival power. 

There were indeed a class of mortals, by whom 
•Wit and Learning were equally disregarded : these 
were the devotees of Plutus, the god of riches ; among 
these it seldom happened that the gayety of Wit could 
faille a smile, or the eloquence of Learning procure 
attention. In revenge of this contempt they agreed 
to incite their followers against them ; but the forces 
that were sent on those expeditions frequently betrayed 
their trust ; and, in contempt of the orders which they 
had received, flattered the rich in publick, while they 
scorned them in their hearts; and when, by this 
treachery, they had obtained the favour of Plutus, af- 
fected to look with an air of superiority on those who 
^ill remained in the service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, at 
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their native habitations. Jupiter thujuder^d, px\ ^}\ff 
right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy 
sununoQs. Wit readily spread his wings and soar,ed 
aloft, but not being able to see far, was bewildered 
in the pathless immensity of the ethereal spaces;^ 
Learning, who knew the way, shook her pinioni^i 
but for want of natural vigour could only take short 
flights : SO) after many effortSj they both sunk again 
toihe ground, and learned, from their mutual dis;tress» 
the necessity of union. They therefore joined th^ir 
hands and renewed their flight; Learning was Ifp^f 
lip by. the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided % t|^p 
perspicacity of Lemming. They soon reached jthj^ 
dwellings of Jupiter, and were so endeared to.^a^;}^ 
other^ that they lived afterwards in perpetual cpncor^^ 
Wit persuaded L^wning to copven^e with th^ ^fPf^?4 
and Learning ei^aged Wit in. the. sprvjee .9||the 
Virtues* Th^ wei;e now the favourites ;of ^Jl ^|;^^ 
powers of heaven, and gladdened every. ban<jue|;, by 
i^eir presence. They soon after m^uiied, at t^ 
oommand of Jupiter, and had a numerousi pi;oge^ 
of Arts and Sciences. . \ 
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No. 23.— TCE8DAY, JUNE 5, J 750. 



Tres'imki convha prope dmentire videntur ; 

PoscerUes vario mukum diversa palato. Hor* 

Tiu'ee guests I h&ve, dissenting at my feast> 

Requiring each to gratify his taste 

With different food. Francis* 



That every man should regulate his actions by his 
bwn conscience, without any regard to the opinions 
of the rest of the world, is one of the first precepts of 
inoral prudence ; justified not only by the sufl&age 
6f reai^on, which declares that mme of the gifts of 
heaven are to lie useless, but by the voice likewise 
of experience, which will soon inform us that, if we 
make the praise or blame of others the rule of olir con^ 
duct, we shall be distracted by a boundless variety^ 
irreconcilable judgments, beheldin perpetual suspense 
between contrary impulses, and •consult for ever witfa«> 
out determination. 

I know not whether, for the same reason, it is not 
necessary for an author to place some confidence in 
his own skill, and to satisfy himself in the knowledge 
that he has not deviated from the established laws of 
composition, without submitting his works to frequent 
examinations before he gives them to the publick, or 
endeavouring to secure success by a solicitous con- 
formity to advice and criticism. 
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It is, indeed, quickly discoverable, that consultation 
and compliance can conduce little to the perfection of 
any literary performance ; for whoever is so doubtful 
of his own abilities as to. eiicourage the remarks of 
iithers, will find himself every day embarrassed with 
new difficulties, and will harass his mind, in vain, with 
<ihe hopeless labour of uniting heterogeneous ideas, 
digesting independent hints, and collecting into, one 
point the several rays of borrowed light, emitted ojften 
with contrary directions. 

Of all authors, those who retail their labojurs in 
periodical sheets would be most unhappy, if they were 
much to regard the censures or the admonitions of 
their readers: for, as their works are not sent into 
the world at once, but by small parts in gradual 
succession, it is always imagined, by those who think 
themselves qualified to give instructions, that they 
may yet redeem their former failings by hearkening to 
better judges, and supply the deficiencies of their plain 
by the help of the criticisms which are so liberally 
afforded. 

I have had occasion to observe, sometimes with 
Texation, and sometimes with merriment, the different 
temper with which the same man read^ a printed and 
manuscript performance* When a book is ^ivce in 
^e hands of the publick, it is considered as permanent 
and unalterable ; and the reader, if he be free from 
personal prejudices, takes it up with no other intention 
|;han of pleasing or instructing himself ;, he accom- 
modates his mind to the author's design ; ^d) haying 
no interest in refusing the amusement that is (^ffered 
him, never interrupts his ow» tranquillity by ,stu4ied 
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caiOi,^ d^si^oy^' hii?' K^tisldbtion in /that which is > 
alrebdy 1^1, hf an a^ious in^uify faowk nfight be 
better; but is often contented without pledsfiu^e, and 
pleM^ without perfection. r. i 

But if the same man be called to consider tibenerit 
of Pii prckluction yet unpublished, he brings an imagi** 
nation heated with objections to passages which hie has 
yet^nfev^r heard ; he invokes all the powers of criticism^ 
anA* doi^s his memory with Taste and Grace, Puarity 
and Delicacy, Manners and Unities, sounds which 
havitfg been once uttered by those that understood 
them, have been since re-echoed without meaning, and 
kepft up to the disturbance of the world, by a constant 
repercussion from one coxcomb to another. He con- 
siders himself as obliged to show, by some proof of his 
abilities^ that he is not consulted to no purpose, ^d 
therefore watches every opening for objection, and looks 
round for every opportunity to propose some specious 
alteration. Such opportunities a very small degree of 
sagacity will enable him to find ; for, in every work of 
imagination, the disposition of parts, the insertion of 
incidentis, and use of decorations, may be varied a 
thousand ways with equal propriety j and as in things 
neai4y e^nai? thait will always seem best to every man 
which he himself prodiices ; tbecritick, whose business 
is only to propose, without the care of execution, 
can never want the satisfaction of believing that he 
has suggested very important improvements, nor the 
power of enforcing his advice by arguments, which, 
as they appear convincing to himself, either his kind- 
ness or his vanity will press obstinately and impor*- 
tunately, without sui^icion that he may possibly judge 
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tOQfhflstilf inrfivcmr of his own : adyi^^t oif> ii^ujjf|Or|. , 

whsllia^the adiwitage of the new^^c^ine l)^^Q|RHVri' 

tiotiale.toithe labour*^ i :i»nj(( 

It is observed by the youi^er PlJnyy that aaapyfttAF,', . 

ought Hotf to ntuoh to sdect die stroagest ^gijui^qnlf 

wliioh Us oaufie: admits, aa to empl9y/aJL.whi|ibr(l^i|flM 

imaginatidn dan aiKord : for, m pleadio^: thos0ireas^n» « , . 

are "^of most valae, which will, most al^t; the judg^ft ; , , 

and the judges, says he, will be always mosti toiielied < f 

with that which they had before conceived. , £^Y«iy inaii^ . 

who is called to give his opinion of a perfi^nnen^y, .^ 

decides upon the same . principle ; he firat suffer . j 

himself to form expectations, and then i^iengi^^at? 4 

his idisappointment* He lets his fimaginstu>p>irQy0t /x 

at large, and wonders that another, equally jUQfoQ^ I ,> 

fined, in the boundless ocean of possibility, takes a. h 

dijBfwent course. oiij 

But, thou^ the rule of Pliny he judieio^sly Iai4:. 7 

down, it is not applicable to the writer's cause, b^ea^se. : ; i, 

there always lies an appeal from domestiok criticism^^r,. ^^ 

a higher judicature, and the publiok, which, isimviei; ,ai 

corrupted, nor often deceived, is to pasp thfiila^seAr (u 

tenee upon literary claims. adv^corli 

Of the great force of preconceived opimQtiS'I'»hAd::Ki 

many proofs, when I first entered, upon thjci' weekly ([// 

labour. My readers having, from the, peiforma^es of) ^z 

my predecessors, established an idea of unconn^tedr.i. > 

essays, to which they believed all future authors under ^l 

a necessity of conforming, were impatient .of the least >< | 

deviation from their system, and numerous r?mpQr 

^trances were accordingly made by each, as he found 
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Ms favourite Mbject omitted or delayed. Some w«^ 
^ngry that the Rambler did not, like the Spectotor, 
introduce himself to the acquaintance of the publiek, 
"by an account of his own birth and studies, an 
enumeration of his adventures, and a description of 
tiis physiognomy. Others^ soon b^an to remark 
2tha(t he was a solemn, serious, dictatorial writer, with- 
imt sprightliness or gayety, and called out with vehe- 
^mence for mirth and humour. Another admonished 
liim to have a special eye upon the various clubs of this 
great city, and informed him that much of the spec- 
tator's vivacity was laid out upon such assemblies* He 
^has been censured for not imitating the politeness of 
'his predecessors, having hitherto neglected to take the 
4adies under his protection, and give them rules for the 
just opposition of ^colours, imd the proper dimensions 
of ruffles and pinners. He has been required by one 
to fix a partieiikr censure upon those matrons who 
^lay at cards with spectacles : and another is very 
touch offended whenever he meets with a speculation 
In which naked precepts are comprised without the 
illustration of examples and characters* 

I make not the least question that all these monitors . 
intend the promotion of my design, and the instruction 
bf my readers ; but they do not know, or do not reflect, 
that an author has a rule of choice peculiar to himself ; 
and selects thode subjects which he is best qualified to 
treat, by the course of his studies, or the accidents of 
4iis life ; that some topicks of amusement have been 
already treated with too much success to invite a com- 
{)etition ^ and that he who endeavours to gain many 
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refers must try various arts of invitation, essay every 
avenue of pleasure, and make frequent changes in his 
methods of approach. 

I cannot but consider myself, amidst this tumult 
of criticism, as a ship in a poetical tempest, impelled 
at the same time by opposite winds, and dashed by 
die waves from every quarter, but held upright by 
the contrariety of the assailants, and secured in some 
ineasure by multiplicity of distress. H6d the opinion 
of my censurers been unanimous, it might perhaps 
have overset my resolution ; but since I find them at 
Variance with each other, I can, without scruple, 
neglect them, and endeavour to gain the fkii^ur <yf 
the publick by following the directiim of my own 
reason, and indulging the sallies of my own imagi- 
nation. 
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■n 



Nemo in sese tentat descendere. . ' Persius^ 

None, none descends into bimaetf. > ; P^vpssr^r 

Aaiok6 the precepts^ or aphorisms^ ^dmit^ed <b](i 
general consent, and inculcated by freq^enit r^pq- 
tition, there is none more famous amoQg^he masters 
of ancient wisdom, than that compendious lessQih 
VrtSit <rtoaiTor, Be ocqtiainted with ihjfsey*; ascidl^^ 
by some to an oracle, and, by others to ChilOiiiO^ 
Lacedemon. ; / frf 

• This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the wh<de Q^tei^t/ 
of its meaning, may be said to comprise 9U the sp^^ii^ 
lation requisite to a moral agent. For wh^ T^^ cpjsxi 
be necessary to the regulation of life^ than, the jk^oi^i 
ledge of our original, our end, our duties, ai^d ou^c x^?\ 
latioR to other beings ? . . r 

It is however very improbable that the first author^ f 
whoever he was, intended to be understood in th^s if%| 
limited and complicated sense ; for of the inquiries, 
wUch in so large an acceptation it would seem to/'eh» 
commend, some are too extensive for the powers. pi^ 
man, and some require light from above, which wj^ 
not' yet indulged to the heathen world. . ^ . ^ ,, 

We might have had more satisfaction concerning %\k^^ 
original import of this celebrated sentence, if his^r)^. 
hadinformed us, whether it was uttered as a general i^T, 
struction to mankind, or as a particular caution to so^e 
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private inquirer ; whether it was applied to some sin- 
gle occasion, or laid down as the universal rule of life* 

There will occur, upon the slightest consideration^ 
many possible circumstances, in which this monition 
might very properly be inforced ; for every errour in 
human conduct must arise from ignorance in our- 
atkves^ either perpetuid or temporary ; and happen 
either because we do not know what is best and fittest, 
or because our knowledge is at the tune of action not 
present to the mind. 

When a man employs himself upon remote and un- 
necessary subjects, and wastes his life upon questions 
which cannot be resolved, and of which the solution 
would Conduce very little to the advancement of hap* 
piness ; when he lavishes his*hours in calculating thd 
weight of the terraneous globe, or in adjusting suc- 
cessive systems of worlds beyond the reach of the 
telescope ; he may be very properly recalled from im 
excursions by this precept, and reminded, that there' 
is a nearer being with which it is his duty to be more ^ 
acquainted ; and from which his attention has hitkeirto 
been withheld by studies to which he has no other 
motive than vanity or curiosity* 

Hie gteat praise of Socrates is, that he drew the* wits 
of Greece, by his instruction and example^ firom the- 
vain pursuit of natural philosophy to moral inquiries, 
and turned their thoughts from stars and tides, and 
matter and motion, upon the various modes of virtue^ 
and relations of life. All his lectures were but com- 
mentaries upon this saying ; if we suppose the know^ 
ledge of ourselves recommended by Chile, in opposi- 
tion to other inquiries less suitable tatheid:ate .of vman. 
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The great fimk of men of learning b still, l&at iMey 
oSmd against this rule, and a^ear willing to study 
any thing rather than themselves ; for which reason 
they are often despised by those with whom they 
imagine themselves above comparison ; despised^ a^ 
useless to common purposes, as unable to conduct the 
most trivial ajBPairs, and unqualified to perform those 
offices by which the concatenation of society is pre-* 
served, and mutual tenderness excited and maintained^ 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration and deep re^ 
searches. Having a mind naturally formed for the 
abstruser sciences, he can comprehend intricate com* 
binations without confusion, and being of a temp^ 
naturally cool and equal, he is seldom interrupted by 
his passions in the pursuit of the longest chain of un# 
expected consequences. He has, therefore a longi 
time indulged hopes, that the solution of some pro* 
blems, by which the professors of science have been 
hitherto baffled, is reserved for his genius and industry. 
He spends his time in the highest room of his house» 
into which none of his f^nily are suffered to enter ; and 
when he comes down to his dinner, or his rest, he walki$ 
about like a stranger that is there only for a day, with* 
out any tokens of regard or tenderness. He has totally 
divested himself of all human sensations ; he has nei-^ 
ther eye for beauty, nor ear for complaint ; he neither 
rejoices at the good fortune of his nearest friend, nor 
mourns for any publick or private calamity. Having 
once received a letter, and given it his servant to read> 
he was informed, that it was written by his brother^ 
who, being shipwrecked, had swum naked to land, 
and was destitute of necessaries in a foreign country. 
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Naked and dettitute ! says Gelidus ; rtach down the 
last volume of meteorological observations, extract an 
exact account of the wind, and note it carefully in the 
diary of the weather. 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his study, 
to show him that a town at a small distance was on 
fire, and in a few moments a servant came to tell 
him, that the flame had caught so many houses on 
both sides, that the inhabitants were confoiinded^ 
and began to think of rather escaping with their lives, 
than saving their dwellings. What you tell me, says 
Gielidus, is very probable, for fire naturally acts in 
a circle. 

Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to 
every ^ectacle of distress, and unmoved by the loud> 
est call of social nature, for want of considering that 
men are designed for the succour and comfort of each 
other; that though there are hours which may be 
laudably spent upon knowledge not immediately use- 
ful^ yet the first attention is due to .practical virtue; 
and that he may be justly driven out from the com- 
merce of mankind, who has so fiu* abstracted himself 
from the species, as to partake neither of the joys nor 
griefs of others, but neglects the endearments of his 
wife, and the caresses of his children, to count the 
drops of rain, note the changes of the wind, and 
calculate the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious 
and important meaning of this epitome of wisdom, 
and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 
and light, as well as to the grave and solemn parts of 
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life ; and that not only the philosopher may forfeit 
his pretences to real learning, but the wit and beauty 
may miscarry in their schemes, by the want of this 
universal requisite, the knowledge of themselves* 

It is surely for no other reason, that we see such 
numbers resolutely struggling against nature, and 
contending for that which they never can attain, en- 
deavouring to unite contradictions, and determined to 
excel in characters inconsistent with each other ; that 
stock jobbers affect dress, gayety, and elegance, and 
mathematicians labour to be wits ; that the soldier 
teases his acquaintance with questions in theology, and 
the academick hopes to divert the ladies by a recital of 
his gallantries. That absurdity of pride could proceed • 
only from ignorance of themselves, by which Garth 
attempted criticism, and Congreve waved his title to 
dramatick reputation, and desired to be considered 
only as a gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect, and ungracious form ; 
yet it has been his ambition, from his first entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by particularities in 
his dress, to outvie beaux in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremost in the fashion. 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, that 
attention which would always have pi"oduced esteem, 
had it been fixed upon his mind ; and though his 
virtues and abilities have preserved him from the 
contempt which he has so diligently solicited, he 
has, at least, raised one impediment to his reputa- 
tion ; since all can judge of his dress, but few of 
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his understanding ; and many who discern that he ig 
a fop, are unwilling to believe that he can be wise. 

There is one instance in which the ladies are parti- * 
cularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chilo. They 
are desirous to hide from themselves the advances 
of age, and endeavour too frequently to supply the 
sprightliness and bloom of youth by artificial beauty 
and forced vivacity. They hope to inflame the heart 
by glances which have lost their fire, or melt it by 
languor which is no longer delicate ; they play over 
the airs which pleased at a time when they were ex- 
pected only to please, and forget that airs in time 
ought to give place to virtues. They continue to 
trifle, because they could once trifle agreeably, till 
those who shared their early pleasures are withdrawn 
to more serious engagements; and are scarcely 
awakened from their dream of perpetual youth, but by 
the scorn of those whom they endeavour to rival f. 

^ Mrs. Piozzi says, that by Gelidus, in this paper^ the author 
meant to represent Mr. Coalson^ a mathematician^ who formerly 
lived at Rochester. This is not very probable^ if we consider Hhe 
character Davies gives of Mr. Coulson (Colson) in his Life of 
Garrick, which was certainly wri|;ten ander Dr. Johnson's inspec- 
tion, and, what rehtes to Colson^ probably from his informatioi|. 

a 
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No. 25.— TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1750. 

Posmnt quia posse videntur. Virgil. 

For they can conquer who believe they can. Dryden. 

There are some vices and errours which, though 
often fatal to those in whom they are found, have yet/ 
by the universal consent of mankind, been considered 
as entitled to some degree of respect, or have, at 
least, been exempted from contemptuous infamy, and 
condemned by the severest moralists with pity rather 
than detestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this general 
partiality will be found in the different regard which 
has always been shown to rashness and cowardice, two 
vices, of which, though they may be conceived equally 
distant from the middle point, where true fortitude is 
placed, and may equally injure any publick or private 
interest, yet the one is never mentioned without some 
kind of veneration, and the other always considered as 
atopick of unlimited and licentious censure, on which 
all the virulence of reproach maybe Ip^wfully exerted. 

The same distinction is made, by the common 
suffrage, between profusion and avarice, and, perhaps, 
between many other opposite vices ; and, as I have 
found reason to pay great regard to the voice of the 
people, in cases where knowledge has been forced upon 
them by experience, without long deductions or deep 
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researches, I am inclined to believe that this distri- 
bution of respect is not without some agreement with 
the nature of things ; and that in the faults, which are 
thus invested with extraordinary privileges, there are 
generally some latent principles of merit, some possi- 
bilities of future virtue, which may, by degrees, break 
from obstruction, and by time and opportunity be 
brought into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
easy to take away superiBuities than to supply defects ; 
and therefore he that is culpable, because he has passed 
the middle point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer 
object of hope, than he who fails by falling short. The 
one has all that perfection requires, and more, but the 
excess may be easily retrenched ; the other wants the 
qualities requisite to excellence, and who can tell how 
he shall obtain them ? We are certain that the horse 
may be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whose 
fault is that he leaves them behind. We know that a 
few strokes of the axe will lop a cedar ; but what arts 
of cultivation can elevate a shrub ? 

To walk witji circumspection and steadiness in the 
right path, at an equal distance between the extremes 
of errour, ought to be the constant endeavour of every 
reasonable being ; nor can I think those teachers of 
moral wisdom much to be honoured as benefactors to 
mankind, who are always enlarging upon the difficulty 
of our duties, and providing rather excuses for vice, 
than incentives to virtue. 

But, since to most it will happen often, and to all 
sometimes, that there will be a deviation towards on6 

M 2 
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side or the other, we ought always to employ oui: vigi-* 
lance, with most attention,^ on that enemy from which 
there is the greatest danger, and to stray if we must 
stray, towards those parts from whence we may 
quickly and easily return. 

Among other opposite qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangerous, though in different degrees, 
I have often had occasion to consider the contrary 
effects of presumption and despondency ; of heady 
confidence, which promises victory without contest, 
and heartless pusillanimity, which shrinks back from 
the thought of great undertakings, confounds diffi- 
culty with impossibility, and considers all advancement* 
towards any new attainment as irreversibly prohibited. 
Presumption will be easily corrected. Every experi- 
ment will teach caution, and miscarriages will hourly 
show, that attempts are not always rewarded with 
success. The most precipitate ardour will, in time, 
be taught th^ necessity of methodical gradation and 
preparatory measures ; and the most daring confideiice 
be convinced that neither merit, nor abilities, can 
command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that 
they are always hastening to their own reformation j 
because they incite us to try whether our expectations 
are well grounded, and therefore detect the deceits 
which they are apt to occasion. But timidity is a 
disease of the mind more obstinate and fatal ; for a 
man once persuaded that any impediment is insuper- 
able, "has given it, with respect to himself, that 
Btrength and weight which it had not before. He 
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can scarcdy atrive with vigour and perseverance, when 
he has no hope of gaining the victory ; and, since h^ 
never will try his strength, can never discover the 
unreasonahleness of his fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to literal 
ture a kind of intellectual cowardice, which whoever 
converses much among men, may observe frequently 
to depress the alacrity of enterprise, and, by conse^ 
quence, to retard the improvement of science* They 
have annexed to every species of knowledge some 
chimerical character of terrour and inhibition, which 
they transmit, without much reflection, from one to 
an(^her ; they first fright themselves, and then propa* 
gate the panic to their scholars and acquaintance* 
One study is inconsistent with a lively imagination, 
another with a solid judgment ; one is improper in the 
early- parts of life, a.nother requires so much time, that 
it is not to be attempted at an advanced age ; one is 
dry and contracts the sentiments, another is diffuse and 
overburdens the memory ; one is insufferable to taste 
and deli(^acy, and another wears out life in the study 
of words, and is useless to a wise man, who desires 
only the knowledge of things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the Infantes 
burbath boys both young and old, have been hitherto 
frighted from digressing into new tracts of learning, 
none has been more mischievously efficacious than an 
opinion that every kind of knowledge requires a pe* 
culiar genius, or mental constitution, framed for the 
reception of some ideas, and the exclusion of otheitS ; 
aiid that to him whose genius is not adapted to^1kI>e 
study which he prosecutes, all labour shall be vain 
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and fruitless, vain as an endeavour to mingle oil axid~ 
water, or, in the language of chymistry, to amalgamate 
bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to have 
been propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It is 
natural for those who have raised a reputation by any 
science, to exalt themselves as endowed by heaven 
with peculiar powers, or marked out by an extraor- 
dinary designation for their profession ; and to fright 
competitors away by representing the diflSiculties with 
which they must contend, and the necessity of qualities 
which are supposed to be not generally conferred, and 
which no man can know, but by experience, whether 
he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it maybe possibly answered, 
that since a genius, whatever it be, is like fire in the 
flint, only to be produced by collision with a proper 
subject, it is the business of every man to try whether 
his faculties may not happily co-operate with his 
desires ; and since they whose proficiency he admires, 
knew their own force only by the event, be needs but 
engage in the same undertaking with equal spirit, and 
may reasonably hope for equal success. , 

There is another species of false intelligence, given 
by those who profess to show the way to the summit 
of knowledge, of equal tendency to depress the mind 
with false distrust of itself, and weaken it by needless 
solicitude and dejection. When a scholar whom they 
desire to animate, consults them at his entrance on 
tgome new study, it is common to make flattering re- 
presentations of its pleasantness and facility. Tliua 
they generally attain one of two ends almost equally 
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desirable ; they either incite his industry by elevating 
his hopes, or produce a high opinion of their own 
abilities, since they are supposed to relate only what 
they have found, and to have proceeded with no less 
ease than they promise to their followers. 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, sets 
forward in the new path, and proceeds a few steps 
with great alacrity, but he soon finds asperities and 
intricacies of which he has not been forewarned, and, 
imagining that none ever were so entangled or fa- 
tigued before iiim, sinks suddenly into despair, and 
desists as from an expedition in which fate opposes 
him. Thus his terrours are multiplied by his hopes, 
and he is defeated without resistance, because he had 
no expectation of an enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors, the one destroys 
industry, by declaring that industry is vain, the other 
by representing it as needless ; the one cuts away the 
root of hope, the other raises it only to be blasted : 
the one confines his pupil to the shore, by telling 
him that his week is certain, the other sends him to 
sea, without preparing him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrours are equally to be 
avoided. Everyman who proposes to grow eminent 
by learning, should carry in his mind, at once, the 
difficulty of excellence, and the force of industry ; 
and remember that fame is not conferred but as the 
recompense of labour, and that labour vigorously 
continued, has not often failed of its reward. 
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No. 26---SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1750- 

Jngentes daminos, et clanB wminafama, 

Iliustrique graves nobilHate domos 
DevitOj et Umgi cautusfuge; contrdhe vela, 

Et te littoribus cymba propinqua vehaU Seneca. 

Each mighty lord, big with a pompons name. 
And each high house of fortune and of fame. 
With caution fly; contract thy ample sails, 
And near the shore improve the gentle gales. 

Elphinston. ' 

Ma. Rambler, 

It is usual for men, engaged in the same pursuits, 
to be inquisitive after the conduct and fortune of 
«ach other; and, therefore, I suppose it will not be 
impleading to you, to read an account of the various 
changes which have happened in part of a life de* 
voted to literature. My narrative will not exhibit any . 
grqat variety of events, or extraordinary revolutions ; 
but may, perhaps, be not less useful, because I shall 
relate nothing which is not likejy to happen to a 
thousand others. 

I was bom heir to a very small fortune, and left 
by my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care 
of an xmcle. He having no children, always tresCted 
me as his son, and finding in. me those qualities 
which old men easily discdyer in sprightly children^ 
when they happen to love them, declared that a ge- 
nius like mine should never be lost for want of culti- 
vation. He therefore placed me, for the usud time. 
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at a great school, and then sent me to the university^ 
with a larger allowance than my own patrimony 
would. have affiirded, that I nkight not keep mean 
company, but learn to become my dignity when- 1 
ishould be made lord chancellor, which he often la- 
mented that the increase of his infirmities was very 
likely to preclude him from seeing. 

This exuberance of money displayed itself in gayety 
of appearance, and wantonness of expense, and in- 
troduced me to the acquaintance of those whom the 
same superfluity of fortune betrayed to the same li- 
cense and ostentation : young heirs, who pleased 
themselves with a remark very ' frequent in their 
mouths, that though they were sent by their fathers 
to the university, they were not under the necessity 
of living by their learning. 

Among men of this class I easily obtained th6 
reputation of a great genius, and was persuaded, that ' 
with such liveliness of imagination, and delicacy of 
sentiment, I . should never be able to submit to the 
drudgery of the law. I therefore gave myself wholly 
to the more airy and elegant parts of learning, and 
was often so much elated with my superiority to the ^ 
youths with whom I conversed, that I began to listen^ 
with great attention, to those that recommended to 
me a wider and more conspicuous theatre ; and was 
particularly touched with an observation, made by one 
of my friends ; That it was not by lingering in the 
university that Prior became ambassadour, or Addison ' 
secretary of state. 

This desire was hourly increased by the solicitation 
of my companions, who removing one by one to 
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XiOndoii as the caprice of their relations allowed 
them^ or the legal dismission from the hands of their 
guardians put it in their power, never failed to send 
an account of the beauty and felicity of the new 
world, and to remonstrate how much was lost by 
every hour's continuance in a place of retirement 
and constraint. 

My uncle in the mean time frequently harassed 
me with monitory letters, which I sometimes neg* 
lected to open for a week after I received them, and 
generally read in a tavern, with such . comments as 
.might show how much I was superiour to instruction 
Of advice. I could not but wonder, how a man 
confined to the country, and unacquainted with the 
present system of things, should ipiagine himself 
qualified to instruct a rising genius, bom to give 
laws to the age, refine its taste, and multiply its 
pleasures. 

The postman, however, still continued to bring 
me new remonstrances ; for my uncle was very little 
depressed by the ridicule and reproach which he never 
heard. But men of parts have quick resentments j 
it was impossible to bear his usurpations for ever; 
and I resolved, once for all, to make him an example 
to those who imagine themselves wise because they 
are old, and to teach young men, who are too tame 
under representation, in what manner grey-bearded 
insolence ought to be treated. I therefore one even- 
ing took my pen in hand, and after having animated 
myself with a catch, wrote a general answer to all 
his precepts with such vivacity of turn, such elegance 
of irony, and such asperity of sarcasm, that I con- 
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vulsed a large company with universal laughteiv 
disturbed the neighbourhood with vociferations of 
applause, and five days afterwards was answered, that 
I must be content tp live on my own estate. 

This contraction of my income gave me no difr* 
turbance ; for a genius like mine was out of the reach 
of want. I had friends that would be proud to open 
their purses at my call, and prospects of such advance- 
ment as would soon reconcile my uncle, whom, upon 
mature deliberation, I resolved to receive into favour 
without insisting on any acknowledgment of his 
offence, when the splendour of my condition should 
induce him to wi«h for my countenance. 1 therefore 
went up to London, before I had shown the alteration 
of my condition, by any abatement of my way of 
living, and was received by all my academical ac- 
quaintance with triumph and congratulation. I was 
immediately introduced among the wits and men of 
spirit ; and in a short time had divested myself of all 
my scholar's gravity, and obtained the reputation of 
a pretty fellow. 

You will easily believe that I had no great know« 
ledge of the world ; yet I had been hindered, by the 
general disinclination every man feels to confess po^* 
verty, from telling to any one the resolution of my 
uncle, and for some time subsisted upon the stock of 
money which I had brought with me, and contri- 
buted my share as before to all our entertainments. 
But my pocket was soon emptied, and I was obliged 
to ask my friends for a small sum. This was a fa« 
vour, which we had often reciprocally received from 
one another ; they supposed my wants only accidental. 
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and therefore willingly supplied them. la a. short 
time I found a necessity of asking again, and was again 
treated with the same civility ; but the third time 
they began to wonder what that old rogue my uncle 
could mean by sending a gentleman to town without 
money ; and when they gave me what I asked for, 
advised me to stipulate for more regular remittances* 

This somewhat disturbed my dream of constant 
affluence; but. I was three days after completely 
awaked ; for entering the tavern where they met every 
evening, I found the waiters remitted their com* 
plaisance, and, instead of contending to light me 
up stairs, suffered me to wait for some minutes by 
the bar. When I came to my company, I found 
them unusually grave and formal, and one of , them 
took the hint to turn the conversation upon the mish 
qonduct of young men, and enlarged upon the folly 
of frequenting the company of men of fortune, with? 
out being able to support the expense, an observa* 
tion which the rest contributed either to enforce by 
repetition, or to illustrate by examples* Only one 
of them tried to divert the discourse, and endeavoured 
to direct my attention to remote questions, and conv- 
mon topicks. 

A man guilty of poverty easily believes himself 
suspected. I went, however, next mopiing to break* 
fast with him, who appeared ignorant of the drift of 
the conversation, and by a series of inquiries, drawing 
still nearer to the point, prevailed on him, not, per- 
haps, much against his will, to inform me that Mr* 
Dashj whose father was a wealthy attorney near 
my native place, had, the morning before, received 
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an accoimt of my uncle's resentment, and communi- 
cated his intelligence with the utmost industry of 
grovelling insolence. 

It was now no longer practicable to consort with 
my former friends, unless I would be content to be 
used as an inferiour guest, who was to pay for hia 
wine by mirth and flattery ; a character which, if I 
could not escape it, I resolved to endure only among 
those who had never known me in the pride of plenty. 
I changed my lodgings, and frequented the coffee- 
houses in a different region of the town ; where I 
was very quickly distinguished by several young 
gejQtlemen of high birth, and large estates, and be-» 
gan again to amuse my imagination with hopes of 
preferment, though not quite so confidently as when 
I had less experience. ' 

The first great conquest which this new scene 
enabled me to gain over myself was, when I submit* 
ted to confess to a party, who invited me to an ex!- 
pensive diversion, that my revenues were not equal 
to such golden pleasures ; they would not sufier me, 
however, to stay behind, and with great reluctance! 
yielded to be treated. I took that opportunity o£ 
recommending myself to some office or employment, 
which they unanimously promised to procure me by 
their joint interest. 

I had now entered into a state of dependence, and 
had hopes, or fears, from almost every man I saw. 
If it be unhappy to have one patron, what is his 
misery who has many ? I was obliged to comply with 
a thousand caprices, to concur in a thousand follies, 
and to countenance a thoujsand errours. I endured 
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innumerable mortificationg, if not from cruelty, at 
least from negligence, which will creep in upon the 
kindest and most delicate minds, when they con- 
verse without the mutual awe of equal condition. 
I found the spirit and vigour of liberty every moment 
. sinking in me, and a Servile fear of displeasing stealing 
by degrees upon all my behaviour, till no word, or 
look, or action^ was my own. As the solicitude to 
please increased, the power of pleasing grew less, 
and I was always clouded with diffidence where it 
was most my interest and wish to shine. 

My patrons, considering me as belonging to the 
community, and, therefore, not the charge of any 
particular person, made no scruple of neglecting 
any opportunity of promoting me, which every one 
thought more properly the business of another. An 
account of my expectations and disappointments, 
and the succeeding vicissitudes of my life, I shall 
give you in my following letter, which will be, I 
hope, of use to show how ill he forms his schemes, 
who expects happiness without freedom. 

I am, &c. 
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No. 27.— TUESDAY^ JUNE 19, 1750. 



> Pauperiem mektens potiore metaliis 



Libertate caret . Hob. 

So he, who poverty with horror views. 

Who sells his freedom in exchange for gold, 

(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply sold) 

Shall make eternal servitude his fate. 

And feel a haughty master's galling weight. Francis. 

Mr. Rambler, 

As it is natural for every man to think bimself of 
importance, your knowledge of the world will incline 
you to forgive me, if I image yAur curiosity so mudi 
excited by the former part of my narration, as to 
make you desire that I should proceed without any 
unnecessary arts of connexion. I shall^ therefore, 
not keep you longer in such suspense, as perhaps 
my performance may not compensate. 

In the gay company with which I was now united, 
I found those allurements and delights, which the 
firiendship of young men always affords ; there yfn& 
that openness which naturally produced confidence, 
that affability which, in some measure, softened de- 
pendence, and that ardour of profession which in« 
cited hope. When our hearts were dilated with 
merriment, promises were poured out with miiimited 
profusion, and life and fortune were but a scanty 
sacrifice to friendship ; but when the hour came, at 
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which any effort Vas to be made, I had generally 
the vexation to find that my interest weighed no- 
thing against the slightest amusement, and that every 
petty avocation was foilnd a sufficient plea for con- 
tinuing me in uncertainty and want. Their kind- 
ness was indeed sincere : when they promised, they 
had no intention to deceive ; but the same Juvenile 
warmth which kindled their benevolence,, gave force 
in the same proportion to every other passion, and 
I was forgotten as soon as any new pleasures seized 
on their attention*. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities should be soon at an end, and desired me, 
from that instant, to throw upon him all care of my 
fortune, for a post of considerable value was that day 
become vacant, and he knew his interest sufficient 
to procure it in the morning. He desired me to call 
on him early, that he might be dressed soon enough 
ta wait on the minister before any other application 
should be made. I came as he appointed, with all 
thQtfiame of gratitude, and was told by his servant, 
thi* having found at his lodgings, when he came' 
hcmie, an acquaintance who was going to travel, he 
had been persuaded to accompany him to Dover, and 
that they had taken post-horses two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment by the kind- 
ness of Charinus, who, at my request, went to beg 
a place, which he thought me likely to fill with 
great reputation, and in which I should have many 
opportunities of promoting his interest in return ; 
aiid^he pleased himself with imagining the mutual 
beQ^s that we should confer, and the advances 
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that we should make by our united itrength. , Away 
therefore he went, equally warm with friendship and 
ambition, and left ,me to prepare acknowledgments 
against his return. At length he casne back, and 
told me that he had met in his way a party going to 
breakfast in the country, that the ladies importuned 
him too much to be refused, and that haying passed 
the morning with them, he was come back to dress 
himself for a ball, to which he was invited for the 
eyening. 

I haye suffered several dis^pointments from tailors 
and periwig-makers, who, by neglecting to perfbnn 
their work, withheld my patrons from court j and 
once failed of an establishment for life by the delay 
of a servant, sent to a neighbouring shop to replenish 
a snuff-box. 

At last I thought my solicitude at an end, for an» 
office felHnto the gift of Hippodamus's father, who 
being then in the country, could not very speedily- 
fill it, and whose fondness would not have suffered 
him to refuse his son a less reasonable request. Hip-^ 
podamus therefore set forward with great expedition, 
and I expected every hour an account of his success* 
A long time I waited without any intelligence, but 
at last received a letter from Newmarket, by which 
I was informed that the races were begun, and I 
knew the vehemence of his passions too well to 
imagine that he could refuse himself his favourite 
amusement. 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary of 
the patronage of young men, especially as I found 
them not generally to promise much greater fidelity^ 

VOL. I. N 
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as they advanceA in life ; for I observed that what 
they gained in steadiness they lost in benevolence, 
and grew colder to my interest as they became more 
diligent to promote their own. I was convinced that 
their liberality was only profuseness, that as chance 
directed, they were equally generous to vice and 
virtue, that they were warm but because they were 
thoughtless, and counted the support of a friend only 
amongst other gratifications of passion. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established, whose high 
stations enabled them to prefer me, and whose age 
exempted them from sudden changes of inclination. 
I was considered as a man of parts, and therefore 
easily found admission to the table of Hilarius, the 
celebrated orator, renowned equally for the extent* 
of his knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and 
the^acuteness of his wit. Hilarius received me with 
an appearance of great satisfaction, produced to me 
all his friends, and directed to me that part of his 
discourse in which he most endeavoured to display 
hia imagination. I had now learned my own in- 
terest enough to supply him opportunities for smart 
remarks and gay sallies, which I never failed to echo 
and applaud. Thus I was gaining every hour on 
his affections, till unfortunately when the assembly 
was more splendid than usual, his desire of admira- 
tion prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. 
I bore it for some time with great submission, and 
success encouraged him to redouble his attacks ; at 
last my vanity prevailed over my prudence, I re- 
torted his irony with such spirit, that Hils^rius, un- 
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accustomed to resistance, was diseoncertedy and soon 
found means of convineing me that his purpose was 
not to encourage a rival, but to foster a parasite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, 
a nobleman eminent for judgment and criticism. 
He had contributed to my reputation by the praises 
^hich he had often bestowed upon my writings, in 
which he owned that there were proofs of a genius 
that might rise to high degrees of excellence, when 
time or information had reduced its exuberance. 
He therefore required me to consult him before the 
publication of any new performance, and commonly 
proposed innumerable alterations, without sufficient 
attention to the general design, or regard to my 
form of style, and mode of imagination. But these 
corrections he never failed to press as indispensably 
necessary, and thought the least delay of compliance 
an act of rebellion. The pride of an author made 
this treatment insufferable, and I thought aay *ty. 
ranny easier to be borne than that which took'frbm 
me the use of my understanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches the statesman, who 
was wholly engaged in publick afiairs, and seemed to 
have no ambition but to be powerful and rich. I 
found his favour more permanent than that of the 
others; for there was a certain price at which it 
might be bought ; he allowed nothing to humour, 
or to affection, but was always ready to pay liberally 
for the service that he required. His demands were, 
indeed, very often such as virtue could not easily con- 
sent to gratify; but virtue is not to be consulted 
when men are to raise their fortunes by the favour 
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of the great. His measures were censured ; I wrote 
in his defence, and was recompensed with a place, 
of which the profits were never received by me with- 
out the pangs of remembering that they were the 
reward of wickedness, — a reward which nothing but 
that necessity which the consumption of my little 
estate in these wild pursuits had brought upon me, 
hindered me from throwing back in the face of my 
corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and I 
became heir to a small fortune. I had resolution to 
throw off the splendour which reproached me to 
myself, and retire to an humbler state, in which I 
am now endeavouring to recover the dignity of 
virtue, and hope to make some reparation for my 
crime and follies, by informing others, who may be 
led after the. same. pageants, that they are about to 
engage in a course of life, in which they are to pur- 
chase, by a thousand miseries, the privilege of re- 
pentance. 

I am, &c. 

EUBULUS. 
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No. 28.— SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1750. 

Jilt mors gravis incubat, 
' Quiy notus nimis omnibus j 
Jgnotus moritur sibL Seneca. 

To him *. alas ! to him, I fear. 
The face of death will terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flattering his senseless pride. 
By being known to all the world beside, 
Does not himself, when he is dying, know 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go. Cowley. 



I HAVE shown, in a late essay, to what errours 
men are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion of 
their own powers, and a negligent inspection of their 
own character. But as I then confined my observa- 
tions to common occurrences and familiar scenes, I 
think it proper to inquire, how far a nearer acquaint- 
ance with ourselves is necessary to our preservation 
from crimes as well as follies, and how much the at- 
tentive study of our own minds may contribute to 
secure to us the approbation of that Being, to whom 
we are accountable for our thoughts and our actions, 
and whose favour must finally constitute our total 
•happiness. 

If it be reasonable to estimate the difiiculty of any 
enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may justly be 
concluded that it is not easy for a man to know him- 
'self, for wheresoever we turn our view, we shall find 
almost all with whom we converse sd nearly as to. 
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judge of their sentiments, indulging more favourable 
conceptions of their own virtue than they have been 
able to impress upon others, and congratulating them- 
selves upon degrees of excellence, which their fond- 
est admirers cannot allow them to have attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are ge- 
nerally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and as snares 
laid for confidence and praise. But I believe the 
suspicion ofien unjust; those who thus propagate 
their own reputation, only extend the fraud by which 
they have been themselves deceived ; for this failing 
is incident to numbers, who seem to live without de- 
signs, competitions, or pursuits; it appears on oc- 
casions which promise no accession of honour or of 
profit, and to persons from whom very little is to' 
be hoped or fear^^: ^ It is, indeed, not easy to tell 
how far we may ^fre blinded by the lofe of ourselves, 
when we reflect how much a secondary passion can* 
cloud our judgment, and how few faults a man, in 
the first raptures of love, can discover in the person 
or conduct of his mistress. 

To lay open all the sources from which errour flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own character, 
would require more exact knowledge of the human 
heart, than, perhaps, the most acute and laborious 
observers have acquired. And since falsehood may 
be diversified without end, it is not unlikely that 
every man admits an imposture in some reiq>ect pecu- 
liar to himself, as his views have been accidentally 
directed, or his ideas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more frequently 
insidious, which it may, perhaps, not be useless to 
detect ; because, though they are gross, they may be 
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fatal, and because nothing but attention is necessary 
to defeat them. 

One sophism by which men persuade themselves 
that they have those virtues which they really want, 
is formed by the substitution of single acts for habits. 
A miser who once relieved a friend from the danger 
of a prison, suffers his imagination to dwell for ever 
upon his dwn heroick generosity ; he yields his heart 
up to indignation at those who are blind to merit, or 
insensible to misery, and who can please themselves 
with the enjoyment of that wealth, which they never 
permit others to partake. From any censures of the 
world, or reproaches of his conscience, he has an 
appeal to action and to knowledge ; and though his 
whole life is a course of rapacity and avarice, he con- 
cludes himself to be tender and liberal, because he 
has once performed an act of liberality and tenderness* 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the approach 
of one end to the eye, lessens them by the application 
of the other, so vices are extenuated by the inversion 
of that fallacy, by which virtues are * augmented. 
Those faults which we cannot conceal from our own 
notice, are considered, however frequent, not as ha* 
bitual corruptions, or settled practices, but as casual 
failures^ and single lapses. A man who has from 
year to year set his country to sale, either for the 
gratification of his ambition or resentment, confesses 
that the heat of party now and then betrays the 
severest virtue to measures that cannot be seriously 
defended. He that spends his days and nights in 
riot and debauchery, owns that his passions oftentimes 
overpower his resolutions. But each comforts him- 
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self that his faults are not without ;precedent, for 
the best and the wisest men have given way to the 
violence of sudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise 
of goodaess with the practice, and who believe them- 
selves mild and moderate, charitable and faithful, 
because they have exerted their eloquence in tM)m- 
inen4ation of mildness, fidelity, and other virtues. 
This is an errour almost universal among those that 
converse much with dependents, with such whose 
fear or interest disposes them to a seeming reverence 
for any declamation, however enthusiastick, and 
submission to any boast, however arrogant. Having 
wme to recall their attention to their lives, they rate 
themsdves by the goodness of their opinions, and 
forget how much more easily men may show tlieir 
yirtue in their talk than in their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those who 
regulate their lives, not by the standard of religion, 
but the measure of other men's virtue ; who lull their 
own remorse with the remembrance of crimes more 
atrocious than their own, and seem to believe that 
they are not bad while another can be found worse. 

For escaping these and a, thousand other deceits, 
many expedients have been proposed. Some have 
jecommended the frequent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy^ and encouraged to sin- 
/verity* But this appears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general use : for in order to secure the 
yirtue of one, it presupposes more virtue in two 
ithan will generally be found. In the first, such a 
4esire of rectitude and amendment, as may incline 
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him to hear his own accusation from the mouth of 
him whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, he 
will always hope that his faults are not discotered; 
and in the. second, such zeal and honesty, as Hvill 
make him content for his friend^s advantage to lose 
his kindness;* 

. A l(mg life may be passed without finding a friend 
in whose understanding and virtue we can eiyuaUy 
confide, and whose opinion we can value at once 
for its justness and sincerity. A weak mah^ 'how- 
ever honest, is not qualified to judge. A man of 
the world, however penetrating, is not fit to counsel. 
Friends are often chosen for similitude of manivers, 
and therefore each palliates the other's failings', be- 
cause they are his own. Friends are tender, -arid 
unwilling to give pain, or they are interested,* and 
fearful to offend. 

These objections have inclined others to advise, 
that he who would know himself, sb6uM considt^s 
enemies, remember the reproaches that are tented to 
his face, and listen for the censures that are litt^r^d 
in private. For his great business is to btidw*ilis 
faults, and those malignity will discover, and resetit- 
ment will reveal. But this precept mfeiy be often 
frustrated; for it seldom happens that rivdiS dr^ op- 
ponents, are suffered to come near enbnghti'kttdw 
our conductivith so much exactness as that constJettcfe 
should allow and reflect the accusation. The chairge 
of an enemy is often totally false, and commoiily-'so 
mingled with falsehood, that the mind takes advan- 
tage from the failure of one part to discredit the 
rest, and never suflfers any disturbance afterward 
from such partial reports. 
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Yet it seems that enemies have been always found 
by experience the most faithful monitors ; for adver- 
sity has ever been considered as the state in which a 
man most easily becomes acquainted with himself, 
and this effect it must produce by withdrawing flat- 
terers, whose business it' is to hide our weaknesses 
from us, or by giving loose to malice, and licence to 
reproach ; or at least by cutting off those pleasures 
which called us away from meditation on our own 
conduct, and repressing that pride which too easily 
persuades us that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man's power to 
procure to himself, by assigning proper portions of 
his life to the examination of the rest, and by putting 
himself frequently in such a situation, by retirement 
and abstraction, as may weaken the influence of ex- 
ternal objects. By this practice he may obtain the 
solitude of adversity without its melancholy, its 
instructions mthout its censures, and its sensibility 
without its perturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a distance from 
us, when we are to take a survey of ourselves, has 
sent many from high stations to the severities of a 
monasftick life ; and, indeed, every man deeply en- 
gaged in business, if all regard to another state be 
not extinguished, must have the conviction, though, 
perhaps, not the resolution of Valdesso, who, when 
he solicited Charles the Fifth to dismiss him, being 
asked, whether he retired upon disgust, answered 
that he laid down his commission, for no other reason 
but because there ought to be some time for sober 
reflection between the life of a soldier and his death. 
N There are few conditions which do not entangle 
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US with sublunary hopes and fears, from which it is 
necessary to be at intervals disencumbered, that we 
may place ourselves in his presence who views effects 
in their causes, and actions in their motives ; that we 
may, as Chillingworth expresses it, consider things 
as if there were no other beings in the world but 
God and ourselves; or, to use language yet more 
awful, may commune with our own hearts, and be still. 

Death, says Seneca, falls heavy upon him who is too 
much known to others, and too little to himself; ^nd 
Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early restorers 
of literature, thought the study of our own hearts of 
so much importance, that he has recommended it from 
his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, quern 
amaverunt borne mus(B, suspezeruntviriprobi, hones- 
taverunt reges domini; jam sets qui sim, vel qui 
potiusjuerim; ego vero te, hospes, noscere in tenebris 
nequeOi sed teipsum ut noscas rogo. " I am Ponta- 
nus, beloved by the powers of literature, admired by 
men of worth, and dignified by the monarchs of the 
world. Thou knowest now who I am, or more pro- 
perly who I was. For thee, stranger, I who am in 
darkness cannot know thee, but I entreat thee to 
know thyself.** 

I hope every reader of this paper will consider him- 
self as engaged to the observation of a precept, which 
the wisdom and virtue of all ages have concurred to 
enforce : a precept, dictated by philosophers, incul- 
cated by poets, and ratified by saints. 
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No. 29.— TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1750. 

' Prudensjuiuri temporis exknm 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deusy 
Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat Hor. 

But God has wisely hid from human sight 

The dark decrees of future fate. 
And sown their seeds in depth of night 5 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state. 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too late. 

Dryd£n. 

There is nothing recommended with greater fre- 
quency among the gayer poets of antiquity, than the 
secure possession of the present hour, and the dis- 
mission of all the cares which intrude upon our quiet, 
or hinder, by importunate perturbations, the enjoy- 
ment of those delights which our condition happens 
to set before us* 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means unex- 
ceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts are to 
be always considered as the sallies of a genius, intent 
rather, upon giving, pleasure than instruction, eager to 
take every advantage of insinuation, and, provided the 
passions can be engaged on its side, very little solicitous 
about the suffi*age of reason. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which the 
heathens were compelled to wander in the pursuit of 
happiness, may, indeed, be alleged as an excuse for 
many of their seducing invitations to immediate en- 
joyment, which the modems, by whom they have 
been imitated, have not to plead. It is no wonder 
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that such as had no promise of another state should 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement 
of that which was before them ; but surely those who 
are acquainted with the hopes and fears of eternity, 
might think it necessary to put some restraint upon 
their imagination, and reflect that by echoing the songs 
of the ancient bacchanals, and transmittingthe maxims 
of past debauchery, they not only prove that they 
want invention, but virtue, and submit to the servility 
of imitation only to copy that of which the writer, if 
he was to live now, would often be ashamed. 

Yet as the errours and follies of a great genius are 
seldom without some radiations of understanding, by 
which meaner minds may be enlightened, the incite- 
ments to pleasure are, in those authors, generally 
mingled with such reflections upon life, as well 
deserve to be considered distinctly from the purposes 
for which they are produced, and to be treasured up > 
as the settled conclusions of extensive observation, 
acute sagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment, that on these oc- 
casions they often warn their readers against inquiries 
into futurity, and solicitude about events which lie 
hid in causes yet unactive, and which time has not 
brought forward into the view of reason. An idle and 
thoughtless resignation to chance, without any struggle 
against calamity, or endeavour after advantage, is 
indeed below the dignity of a reasonable being, in 
whose power Providence has put a great part even of 
his present happiness ; but it shows an equal ignorance 
of our proper sphere, to harass our thoughts with 
conjectures about things not yet in being. How can 
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we regulate events, of which we yet know not whether 
they will ever happen ? And why should we think, 
with painful anxiety, about that on which our thoughts 
can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise 
man is never surprised ; and, perhaps, this exemption 
from astonishment may be imagined to proceed from 
such a prospect into futurity, as gave previous intima- 
tion of those evils which often fall unexpected upon 
others that have less foresight. But the truth is, that 
things to come, except when they approach very 
nearly, are equally hidden from men of all degrees 
of understanding ; and if a wise man is not amazed 
at sudden occurrences, it is not that he has thought 
more, but less upon futurity. He never considered 
things not yet existing as. the proper objects of his 
attention ; he never indulged dreams till- he was 
deceived by their phantoms, nor ever realized non- 
entities to his mind. He is not surprised because he 
is not disappointed, and he escapes disappointment 
because he never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is so justly 
censured, is not the result of those general reflections 
on the variableness of fortune, the uncertainty of life, 
andthq universal insecurity of all human acquisitions, 
which must always be suggested by the view of the 
world ; but such a desponding anticipation of mis- 
fortune, as fixes the mind upon scenes of gloom 
and melancholy, and makes fear predominate in every 
imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same nature 
with jealousy in love, and suspicion in the general 
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commeFce of life ; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarms ; disposes him to judge of every thing 
in a manner that least favours his own quiet, fills him 
with perpetual stratagems of counteraction, wears him 
out in schemes to obviate evils which never threat- 
ened him, and at length, perhaps, contributes to the 
production of those mischiefs of which it had raised 
such dreadful apprehensions. 

It has been usual in all ages for moralists to re- 
press the swellings of vain hope, by representations 
of the innumerable casualties to which life is subject, 
and by instances of the unexpected defeat of the 
wisest schemes of policy, and sudden subversions of 
the highest eminences of greatness. It has, perhaps, 
not been, equally observed, that all these examples 
afford the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, 
and may be applied with no less efficacy as consola- 
tions to the timorous, than as restraints to the proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good, and 
for the reason that we ought not to hope too securely, 
we ought not to fear with too much dejection. The 
state of the world is continually changing, and none 
can tell the result of the next vicissitude. Whatever 
is afloat in the stream of time, may, when it is very 
near us, be driven away by an accidental blast, which 
shall happen to cross the general course of the cur- 
rent. The sudden accidents by which the powerful 
are depressed, may fall upon those whose malice we 
fear ; and the greatness by which we expect to be 
overborne, may become another proof of the false flat- 
teries of fortune. Our enemies may become weak, or 
we grow strong before our encounter, or we may 
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advance against each other without ever meeting. 
There are, indeed, natural evils which we can flatter 
ourselves with no hopes of escaping, and with little 
of delaying ; but of the ills which are apprehended 
from human malignity, or the . opposition of rival 
interests, we may always alleviate the terrour by con- 
sidering that our persecutors are weak and ignorant, 
and mortal like ourselves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the concurrence 
of unhappy incidents should never be suffered to 
disturb us before they happen ; because, if the breast 
be once laid open to the dread of mere possibilities 
of misery, life must be given a prey to dismal solici- 
tude, and quiet must be lost for ever. 

It is remarked by old Comaro, that it is absurd to 
be afraid of the natural dissolution of the body, be- 
cause it must certainly happen, and can, by no caution 
or artifice, be avoided. Whether this sentiment be 
entirely just, I shall not examine ; but certainly if it 
be improper to fear events which must happen, it is 
yet more evidently contrary to right reason to fear 
those which may never happen, and which, if they 
should come upon us, we cannot resist. . 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any more 
than indulgence to hope, because the objects both of 
fear and hope are yet uncertain, so we ought not to 
trust the representations of one more than of the 
other, because they are both equally fallacious ; as 
hope enlarges happiness, fear aggravates calamity. 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happiness of possession proportionate to that expec- 
tation which incited his desire, and invigorated his 
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pursuit ; nor has any man found the evils of life so 
formidable in reality, as they were described to him by 
his own imagination : every species of distress brings 
with it some peculiar supports, some unforeseen means 
of resisting, or power of enduring. Taylor justly 
blames some pious pepsons, who indulge their fancies 
too much, set themselves, by the force of imagination, 
in the place of the ancient martyrs and confessors, 
and question the validity of their own faith, because 
they shrink at the thoughts of flames and tortures. 
It is, says he, sufficient that you are able to encounter 
the temptations which now assault you ; when God 
sends trials, he may send strength. 

All fear is in itself painful, and when it conduces not 
. to safety is painful without use. Every consideration, 
therefore, by which groundless terrours may be re- 
moved, adds something to human happiness. It is 
likewise not unworthy of remark, that in proportion 
as our cares are employed upon the future they are 
. abstracted from the present, from the only time which 
we can call our own, and of which if we neglect the 
apparent duties, to make provision against visionary 
attacks, we shall certainly counteract our own purpose ; 
for he, doubtless, mistakes his true interest, who thinks 
that he can increase his safety, when he impairs his 
virtue* 
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No. 30.— SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1750. 

■ " f^ultus uhi tuus 
Afffilsit populoy graiior it dies, 
Et soles melius nitent. Hob* 

Whene'er thy countenance divine 

Th* attendant people cheers. 
The genial suns more radiant shine. 

The day more glad appears. Elpbii^ston. 

MR. RAMBLCR, 

There are few tasks more ungrateful than for 
persons of modesty to speak their own praises. In 
some cases, however, this must be done for the 
general good, and a generous . spirit will on such 
occasions assert its merit, and vindicate itself with 
becoming warmth. 

My circumstances. Sir, are very hard and peculiar. 
Could the world be brought to treat me as I deserve, 
it would be a publick benefit. This makes me apply 
to you, that my case being fairly stated in a paper so 
generally esteemed, I may suffer no longer from igno^ 
rant and childish prejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew ; a very respectable 
persoh, but somewhat austere in his manner : highly 
and deservedly valued by his near relations and inti- 
mates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a large society, 
or gaining a general acquaintance among mankind. 
In a venerable old age he retired from the world, and 
I in the bloom of youth came into it, succeeding him 
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in all his dignities, and formed, as I might reasonably 
flatter myself, to be the object of universal love and 
esteem. Joy and gladness were bom with me ; cheer- 
fnlness, good-humour, and benevolence, always at- 
tended and endeared my infancy. That time is long 
past. So long that idle imaginations are apt to fancy 
me wrinkled, old, and disagreeable ; but, unless my 
looking-glass deceives me, I have not yet losit one 
charm, one beauty of my earliest years. However, 
thus far is too certain, I am to every body Just what 
they choose to think me, so that to very few I appear in 
my right shape ; and though naturally I am the friend 
<tf human kind, to few, very few comparatively, am I 
useful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impossi- 
ble for me to avoid being in all sorts of places and 
companies ; and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual afl&onts and injuries. Though I have aa 
natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as some people 
have to a cat, many and many an assembly am I 
forced to endure ; and though rest and composure are 
my peculiar joy, am worn out and harassed to death 
with journeys by men and women of quality, who 
never take one but when I can be of the party. Some, 
on a contrary extreme, will never receive me but in 
bed, where they spend at least half of the time I have 
to stay with them ; and others are so monstrously ill- 
bred as to take physick on purpose when they have 
reason to expect me. Those who keep upon terms 
of more politeness with me, are generally so cold and 
constrained in their behaviour, that I cannot but per- 
ceive myself an unwelcome guest ; and even among 
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persons deserving of esteem, and who certainly have a 
value for me, it is too evident that generally whenever 
I come I throw a dulness over the whole company, 
that I am entertained with a formal stiff civility^ and 
that they are glad when I am fairly gone. 

How bitter must this kind of reception be to One 
formed to inspire delight, admiration, and 4ove ! to 
one capable of answering and rewarding the greatest 
warmth and delicacy of sentiments ! 

I was bred up among a set of excellent people, who 
affectionately loved me, and treated me with the ut- 
most honour and respect. It would be tedious to re- 
late the variety of my adventures, and strange vicis- 
situdes of my fortune ill many different countries. 
Here in England there was a time when I lived ac- 
cording to my heart's desire. Whenever I appeared, 
publick assemblies appointed for my reception were 
crowded with persons of quality and fashion early, 
drest as for a court, to pay me their devoirs. Cheerful 
hospitality every where crowned my board, and I was 
looked upon in every country parish as a kind of social 
bond between the 'squire, the parson, and the tenants. 
The laborious poor every where blessed my appear- 
ance : they do so still, and keep their best clothes to 
do me honour ; though, as much as I delight in the 
honest country folks, they do now and then throw a 
pot of ale at my head, and sometimes an unlucky boy 
will drive his cricket-ball full in my face. 

Even in these my best days there were persons who 
thought me too demure and grave. I must forsooth 
by all means be instructed by foreign masters, and 
taught to dance and play. This method of education 
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was 80 contrary to my genius, formed for much nobler 
entertainments, that it did not succeed at all. 

I fell next into the hands of a very different set. 
They were so excessively scandalized at the gayety of 
my appearance, as not only to despoil me of the foreign 
fopperies, the paint and the p9,tches that I had been 
tricked out with by my last misjudging tutors, but 
they robbed me of every innocent ornament I had from 
my infancy been used to gather in the fields and 
gardens ; nay, they blacked my face, and covered me 
all over with a habit of mourning, and that too very 
coarse and awkward. I was now obliged to spend my 
whole life in headng sermons j ixor permitted so much 
as to smile upon any occasion. 

In this melancholy disguise I became a perfect 
bugbear to all children, and young folks. Where- 
ever I came there was a general hush, and immediate 
stop to all pleasantness of look or discourse ; and not 
being permitted to talk with them in my own lan- 
guage at .that time, they took such a disgust to me ia 
those tedious hours of yawning, that having trans- 
mitted it to their children, I cannot now be heard, 
though it is long since I have recovered my natural 
form, and pleasing tone of voice. Would they but 
receive my visits kindly, and listen to what I could 
tell them — let me say it without vanity — ^how charm- 
ing a companion should I be ! to every one could I 
talk on the subjects most interesting and most pleasing. 
With the great and ambitious, I would discourse of 
honours and advaincements, of distinctions to which 
the whole world should be witness, of unenvied digni- 
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ties and durable preferments. To the rich I would 
tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the sure method to 
attain them« I would teach them to put out their 
money on the best interest, and instruct the lovers of 
pleasure how to secure and improve it to the highest 
degree. The beauty should learn of me how to pre- 
serve an everlasting bloom. To the afflicted I would 
administer comfort, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare promiiSre myself you will attest the truth 
df all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be desirous of improving their acquaintance with 
ttie^ and that I may not be thought too difficult, I 
will tell you, in short, how I wish to be received. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a tole- 
rably early hour with decent good-humour and grati- 
tude. I must be attended in the great halls peculiarly 
appropriated to me with respect ; but I do not insist 
upon finery i propriety of appearance, and perfect 
aeatness, is all I require. I must at dinner be treated 
with a temperate, but cheerful social meal ; both the 
neighbours and the pom* should be the better for me. 
Some time I must hate Ute-h-Ute with my kind 
entertainers, and the rest of my visit should be spent 
in pleasant walks and airings among setts of agreeable 
piBOple^ in i^uch discourse as I shall naturally dictate, 
or in reading some few selected dut of those number- 
less books that are dedicated to me^ aiid go by my 
name,*^a name that, dlas! ds the world stands at 
present, makes them oftener thrown s^de than taken 
up. As those convei^ations and books should be both 
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well chosen, to give some advice on that head may 
possibly furnish you with a future paper, and any 
thing you shall offer on my behalf will be of great 
service to, 

Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful friend and servant, 
Sunday*. 



No. 31.— TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1750. 

Non ego mendosos ausim defendere more$p 
FdUaquepro vHiis arma tenere meis. Ovid. 

Corrupted manners I shall ne*er defend ^ 

NoT> falsely witty> for my faults contend. Elphinston* 

Though the fallibility of man's reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally con- 
fessed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature, seems to dis- 
cover that this acknowledgment is not altogether 
sincere i at least that most make it with a tacit re- 
serve in favour of themselves, and that with whatever 
ease they give up the claim of their neighbours, they 
are desirous of being thought exempt from faults in 
their own conduct, and from errour in their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition, which we 

* This paper was written by Miss Catherine Talbot, daughter 
of the Rev. £d. Talbot^ Archdeacon of Berks^ and Preacher at 
the Rolls. She died Jan. 9, 1 770. See Preface to the Rambleb, 
in '^ British Essayists/' vol. 19. C. 
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may observe made to confutation however clear, and 
to reproof however tender, is an undoubted argu- 
ment, that some dormant privilege is thought to be 
attacked ; for as no man can lose what he neither 
possesses, nor imagines himself to possess, or be de- 
;&auded of that to which he has no right, it is reason- 
able to iiuppose that those who break out into fury 
at the softest contradiction, or the slightest censure, 
since they apparently conclude themselves injured, 
must fancy some ancient immunity violated or some 
natural prerogative invaded. To be mistaken, if they 
thought themselves liable to mistake, could not be 
considered either as shameful or wonderful, and they 
would not receive with so much emotion intelligence 
which only informed them of what they knew before, 
nor struggle with such earnestness against an attack 
that deprived them of nothing to which they held 
themselves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philosophers, that when 
an account was brought him of his son's death, he 
received it only with this reflection, / knew that my 
son was mortal. He that is convinced of an errour, 
if he had the same knowledge of his own weakness, 
would, instead of straining for artifices, and brooding 
malignity, only regard such oversights as the appen- 
dages of humanity, and pacify himself with considering 
that he had always known man to be a fallible being. 

If it be true that most of our passions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, there is little reason for « 
doubting, that to be considered as subject to fallacies 
of ratiocination, or imperfection of knowledge, is to 
A great part of mankind entirely new ; for it is im- 
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possible to fall into any company where there is not 
some regular and established subordination, without 
finding rage and vehemence produced only by differ- 
ence of sentiments about things in which neither of 
the disputants have any other interest, than what pro- 
ceeds from their mutual unwillingness to give way to 
any Opinion that may bring upon them the disgrace 
of being wrong, 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to see the 
experiments by which they were confuted : and the 
observation of every day will give new proofs with 
how much industry subterfuges and evasions are 
sought to decline the pressure of resistless argu- 
ments, how often the state of the question is altered^ 
how often the antagonist is wilfully misrepresented^ 
and in how much perplexity the clearest positions 
are involved by those whom they happen to oppose. 

Of all mortals, none seem to have been more in- 
fected with this species of vanity than the race of 
writers, whose reputation arising solely from their 
understandings gives them a very delicate sensibility 
^f ^ny violence attempted on their literary honour. 
It is not unpleasing to remark with what solicitude 
men of acknowledged abilities will endeavour to pal- 
liate absurdities and reconcile contradictions, only t6 
obviate criticisms to which all human performances 
must ever be exposed, and from which they can never 
suffer, but when they teach the world, by a vain and 
ridiculous impatience, to think them of importance. 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into iu- 
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accuracies, heard himself sometimes exposed to ridi- 
cule for having said in one of his tragedies, 

I follow fate> which does too fast pursue. 

That no man* could at once follow and be followed 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dis- 
puted ; and the truth is, that Dryden was apparently 
betrayed into the blunder by the double meaning of 
the word fate, to which in the former part of the 
verse he had annexed the idea of fortune, and in the 
latter that of death ; so that the sense only was, 
though pursued hy Death, / mil not resign myself 
to despair J but will follow Fortune and do and stiffer 
what is appointed. This, however, was not com- 
pletely expressed, and Dryden being determined not 
to give way to his criticks, never confessed that he 
had been surprised by an ambiguity; but finding 
luckily in Virgil an account of a man moving in a 
circle, with this expression, Et se sequiturque Jugit- 
que, " Here,** says he, " is the passage in imitation 
of which I wrote the line that my criticks were pleased 
to condemn as nonsense; not but I may sometimes 
write nonsense, though they have not the fortune to 
find it.** 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor is there a 
single reader of this poet, who would not have paid 
him greater veneration, had he shown consciousness 
enough of his own superiority to set such cavils at 
defiance, and owned that he sometimes slipped into 
erroui^ by the tumult of his imagination, and the 
multitude of his ideas. 
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It is happy when this temper discovers itself only 
in little things,' which may be right or wrong without 
any influence on the virtue or happiness of mankind. 
We may, with very little inquietude, see a man per- 
sist in a project which he has found to be imprac- 
ticable, live in an inconvenient house because it was 
contrived by himself, or wear a coat of a particular 
cut, in hopes by perseverance to bring it into fashion. 
These are indeed follies, but they are only follies, 
and, however wild or ridiculous, can very little affect 
others. 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects, and inclines 
men not only to vindicate their errours, but their 
vices ; to persist in practices which their own hearts 
condemn, only lest they should seem to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wiser by the advice of others ; 
or to search for sophisms tending to the confusion 
of all principles, tod the evacuation of all duties, 
that they may not appear to act what they are not 
able to defend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity so far predomi- 
nant, as to betray him to the danger of this last de- 
gree of corruption, pause a moment to consider 
what will be the consequences of the plea which he 
is about to offer for a practice to which he kno\t9 
himself not led at first by reason, but impelled by 
the violence of desire, surprised by the suddenness 
of passion, or seduced by the soft approaches of 
temptation, and by imperceptible gradations of guilt. 
Let him consider what he is going to commit, by 
forcing his understanding to patronize those ap- 
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petites, which it is his chief business to hinder and 
reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to defend 
it, and good and evil, when they have been once 
shown, are so easily distinguished, that such apo- 
logists seldom gain proselytes to their party, nor 
have their fallacies power to deceive any but those 
whose desires have clouded their discernment. AH 
that the best faculties thus employed can perform 
is, to persuade the hearers that the man is hopeless 
whom they only thought vitious, that corruption has 
passed from his manners to his principles, that all 
endeavours for his recovery are without prospect of 
success, and that nothing remains but to avoid him 
as infectious, or hunt him down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on his 
audience by partial representations of consequences, 
intricate deductions of remote causes, or perplexed 
combinations of ideas, which having various relations 
appear diflFerent as viewed on different sides ; that he 
may sometimes puzzle the weak and well-meaning, 
and now and then seduce, by the admiration of his 
abilities, a young mind still fluctuating in unsettled 
notions, and neither fortified by instruction nor en- 
lightened by experience ; yet what must be the event 
of such a triumph ! A man cannot spend all this life 
in frolick: age, or disease, or solitude, will bring 
some hours of seriqus consideration, and it will then 
afford no comfort to think, that he has extended 
the dominion of vice, that he has loaded himself 
with the crimes of others, and can never know the 
extent of his own wickedness, or make reparation for 
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the mischief that he has caused. There is not, 
perhaps, in all the stores of ideal anguish, a thought 
more painful, than the consciousness of haining pro- 
pagated corruption by vitiating principles, of having 
not only drawn others from the paths of virtue, but 
blocked up the way by which they should return, of 
having blinded them to every beauty but the paint 
of pleasure, and deafened them to every call but the 
alluring voice of the sirens of destruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice : Men 
who cannot deceive others, are very often successful 
in deceiving themselves ; they weave their sophistry 
till their own reason is entangled, and repeat their 
positions till they are credited by themselves ; by often 
contending they grow sincere in the cause, and by long 
wishing for demonstrative arguments, they at last bring 
themselves to fancy that they have found them. They 
are then at the uttermost verge of wickedness, and 
may die without having that light rekindled in their 
minds, which their own pride and contumacy have 
extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest fail- 
ings, either with respect to abilities or virtue, are 
generally most ready to allow them ; for, not to 
dwell on things of solemn and awful consideration, 
the humility of confessors, the tears of saints, and 
the dying terrours of persons eminent for piety and 
innocence, it is well known that Caesar wrote an ac- 
count of the errours committed by him in his wars of 
Gaul ; and that Hippocrates, whose name is perhaps 
in rational estimation greater than Caesar's, warned 
posterity against a mistake into which he had fallen. 
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So mveh, says Celsus, does the open and artless con- 
fession of an errour become a man conscious that he 
has enough remaining to support his character. 

As all errour is meanness, it is incumbent on every 
man who consults his own dignity, to retract it as 
soon as he discovers it, without fearing any censure 
so much as that of his own mind. As justice requires 
that all injuries should be repaired,^ it is the duty 
of him who has seduced others by bad practices or 
false notions, to endeavour that such as have adopted 
his errours should know his retraction, and that those 
who have learned vice by his example, should by his 
example be taught amendment. 
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No. 32.— SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1750. 

'lao-flai ^l nepiitsi xaflocroy Wvij. Pythag. 

Of all the woes that load the mortal state, 

Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate : 

Bat ease it as thon canst— Elphinston. 

So large a part of human life passes in a state con- 
trary to our natural desires, that one of the principal 
topicks of moral instruction is the art of bearing 
calamities. And such is the certainty of evil, that 
it is the duty of every man to furnish his mind with 
those principles that may enable him to act under it 
with decency and propriety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers, that boasted 
to have carried this necessary science to the highest 
perfection, were the stoicks, or scholars of Zeno, 
whose wild enthusiastick virtue pretended to an ex- 
emption from the sensibilities of unenlightened mor- 
tals, and who proclaimed themselves exalted, by the 
doctrines of their sect, above the reach of those 
miseries which imbitter life to the rest of the world. 
They therefore removed pain, poverty, loss of friends, 
exile, and violent death, from the catalogue of evils j 
and passed, in their haughty style, a kind of irreversi- 
ble decree,, by which they forbad them to be counted 
any longer among the objects of terrour or anxiety, or 
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to give any disturbance to the tranquillity of a wise 
man* 

This edict was, I think, not universally observed ; 
for though one of the more resolute, when he was 
tortured by a violent disease, cried out, that let pain 
harass him to its utmost power, it should neV^er force 
him to consider it as other than indifferent and neutral ; 
yet all had not stubbornness to hold out against their 
senses : for a weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to have 
confessed in the anguish of the gout, that he nowjound 
pain to be an evil. 

It may however be questioned, whether these phi- 
losophers can be very properly numbered among the 
teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an evil, there 
seems no instruction requisite how it may be borne ; 
and therefore, when they endeavour to arm their fol- 
lowers with arguments against it, they may be thought 
to have given up their first position. But such incon- 
sistencies are to be expected from the greatest under- 
standings, when they endeavour to grow eminent by 
singularity, and employ their strength in establishing 
opinions opposite to nature. 

The controversy about the reality of external evils 
is now at an end. That life has many miseries, and 
that those miseries are, sometimes at least, equal to 
all the powers of fortitude, is now universally con- 
fessed J and therefore it is useful to consider, not only 
how we may escape them, but by what means those 
which either the accidents of aflPairs, or the infirmities 
of nature, must bring upon us, may be mitigated and 
lightened, and how we may make those hours less 
wretched, which the condition of our present exist- 
ence will not allow to be very happy. 
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The cure for the greatest part of human miseries is 
not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is involved in 
corporeal nature, and interwoven with our being ; all 
attempts therefore to decline it wholly are useless and 
vain : the armies of pain send their arrows against us 
on every side, the choice is only between those which 
are more or less sharp, or tinged- with poison of 
greater or less malignity ; and the strongest armour, 
which reason can supply will only blunt their points, 
but cannot repel them. 

The great remedy which heaven has put in our 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot lessen 
the torments of the body, we can in a great measure 
preserve the peace of the mind, and shall suffer only 
the natural and genuine force of an evil, without 
heightening its acrimony, or prolonging its effects. 

There is indeed nothing more unsuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and turbu- 
lence, which, without examining whether they are not 
sometimes impious, are at least always offensive, and 
incline others rather to hate and despise than to pity 
and assist us. If what we suffer has been brought upon 
us by ourselves, it is observed by an ancient poet, that 
patience is eminently our duty, since no one should 
be angry at feeling that which he has deserved. 

Leniter ex merito qutcquid paiiare ferendum est. 

Let pain deserved without complaint be borne. 

And surely, if we are conslcious that we have not 
Contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment falls 
Upon innocence, or disappointment happens to in- 
dustry and prudence, patience, whether mpre neces- 

VOL. I. p 
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sary or not, is much easier, since ^ur- pain is then 
without aggravation, and we have not the bitterness 
of remorse to add to the asperity of misfortune. 

In those evils which are allotted to us by Provi- 
dence, such as defonnity, privation of any of th? 
senses, or old age, it is always, tp be rememberers 
that impatience can have up present effect, biit to de-r 
prive us of the consolations which our condition ad- 
mits, by driving away from us those by whose con- 
versation or advice we might be lamused pr helped ; 
and that with regard to futurity it is yet less to be 
justified^ since, without lessening the pain, it cuts off 
the hope of that reward which he, by whom it is in- 
flicted, will confer upon them that bear it well. 

In all evUs which admit a remedy, impatience is to 
be avoided, because it wastes that time and attention 
in complaints, that, if properly applied, might remove 
the cause. Turenne, among the acknowli^dgments 
which he used to pay in conversation to the memory 
of those by whom he had been instructed in the art of 
war, mentioned one with honour, whp taught hinmol; 
to spiend his time in regretting any mistake which he 
had mude, but to set himself imipediately and vigor-, 
pjisly to repair it. 

Patience and submission are very carefully to be 
distinguished from cowardice and indolence. We 
are not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle; 
for the calamities of life, like the necessities of na- 
ture, a^e calls tp latK)ur and exercises of diligence.. 
When we fpel any pres^ture pf di^tres?^ we are npt to, 
conclude that we cmi only pbey tihe will of heavei^j 
by languishing under it, any more than when we 
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perceive the pain of thirsrt^ we are to imagine that 
water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never can be 
certainly known whether, as proceeding from the 
jhand of God, it is an act of fkvoiir or of pnnish- 
mentr but since all the ordinary dispensations of 
Providence are to be interpreted according to th6 
general asMlogy of thuigs, we may conclude that 
we have a r^ht to remove one inconvenience as well 
as another ; that we are only to take care lest we 
purchase ease with guilt ; and that our Maker^s pur- 
pose, whether, of reward or severity, will be answered 
by the labours which he lays us under the necessity of 
performing. 

This duty is not more difficult in any state than 
in diseases intensely painful, which may indeed suflfer 
such exacerbations as seem to strain th^ powers, of 
life to their utmost stretch, and leave very little of 
the attention vacant to precept or reproof. In this 
state the nature of man requires some indulgence, 
and every extravagance but impiety may be easily 
forgiven him. Yet, lest we should think ourselves 
too soon entitled to the moumfol privileges of irre- 
sistible misery, it is prc^r to^ reflect, that the ut- 
most anguish which human wit can contrive, or 
hummi malice can inflict, has been borne with con- 
stancy ; and that if the pains of disease be, as I be- 
lieve they are, sometimes greater than those of arti- 
ficial torture, they are therefore in their own nature 
shorter: the vital frame is quickly broken, or the 
imion between soul and body is for a time suspended 
by insensibility, and we soon cease to feel bur maladies 
when they once become too violent to be borne. I 

p2 
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think there is some reai^on for questioning whether 
the body and mind are not sa proportioned j that the 
one can bear all that can be inflicted on the other j 
whether virtue cannot stand its ground as long as 
life, and whether a soul well principled will not be 
separated isooner than subdued; 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our. passions^ 
such as diminution of fortune, loss of friends, order 
clension of character, the chief danger of impatience 
is upon the first .attack, and many expedients have 
been contrived, by which the blow may be broken. 
Of these the most general precept is, not to takq 
pleasure in any 'thing, of which it is .not in our 
power to secure the possession to ourselves. This 
counsel, when we consider the enjoyment of any ter- 
restrial advantage, as opposite to a constant and 
habitual solicitude for future felicity, is undoubtedly 
just, and delivered by that authority which cannot 
be disputed; but in any other sense, is it not' like 
advice, not to walk lest we should stumble, or Hot 
to see lest our eyes shoujid; light upon deforniity ? 
It seems to me reasonable to enjoy blessii\gs with 
confidence, as well as to resign thein with submission^^ 
and to hope for the continuance of good which we 
possess without indolence or voluptuousness, as for 
the restitution of that which we lose withput de- 
spondency or murmurs. 

The chief security against the fruitless anguish* of 
impatience, must arise from frequent reflection on 
the wisdom and goodness of the God of nature, in 
whose hands are riches and poverty, honour and dis- 
grace, pleasure and pain, and life and death. A- 
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settled conviction of the tendency of every thing to 
our good, and of the possibility of turning miseries 
into happiness, by receiving them rightly, will incline 
us to bless the name of Me Lord, whether he gives 
or takes aHS)ay. 



No. 33.— TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1750. 

Quo£? caret alternd requie durabile non est, Ovid. 

Alternate rest and labour long endure. 

In the early ages of the world, as is well knoWn 
to those who are versed in ancient traditions, when 
innocence was yet untainted, and simplicity una- 
dulterated^ mankind was happy in the enjoyment 
of continual pleasure, and constant plenty, under the 
protection of Rest ; a gentle divinity, who required 
of her worshippers neither altars nor sacrifices, and 
whose rites were only performed by prostrations upon 
turft or flowers in shades of jasmin^ and myrtle, or 
by dances on the banks of rivers flowing with milk 
and nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the 
fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe into their, hands, 
and slept under bowers arched by nature, with thq 
birds singing over their heads, and the beasts sportitig 
about them. But by degrees they began to lose their 
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orighial integrity; each^ though there was more than 
enough for all, was desirous of appropriating part to 
himself. Then entered violence and fraud, and theft 
and rapine. Soon after pride and envy broke into 
the world, and brought with them a new standard of 
wealth ; for men, who till then thought themselvei^ 
rich when they wanted nothing, now rated their de- 
mands, not by the calls of nature, but by the plenty of 
others ; and began to consider themselves as poor^ 
when they beheld their own possessions exceeded by 
those of their neighbours* Now only one could be 
happy, because only one could have most, and that one 
wasalways in danger, lest the same arts, by which he had 
supplanted others should be practised upon himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state 
of the earth was changed ; the year was divided into 
seasons ; part of the ground became barren, and the 
rest yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The 
summer and autumn indeed furmshed a coarse and 
inelegant sufficiency, but winter was without any 
relief; Famine, with a thousand diseases which the 
inclemency of the air invited into the upper regions, 
made havock among men, and there appeared to be 
danger lest they should be destroyed before they 
were reformed. 

To oppose the devtetations of Famine, who scat- 
tered the ground every where with carcasses. Labour 
came down upon earth. Labour was the son of Ne- 
cessity, the nurseling pf Hope, and the pupil of 
Art } he had the strength of his mother, the spirit 
of his nurse, and the dexterity of his governess. His 
face was wrinkled with the wind, and swarthy with 
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the suii ; he had the implements of husbandry in one 
tiand^ with which he turned up the earth ; in the other 
he had the tools of architecture, and raised walls and 
towers at his pleasure. He called out with a rough 
voice, 

"Mortals! see here the power to whom you 
are consigned, and from whom you are to hope for 
all your pleasures, and all your safety. You have 
long languished under the dominion of Rest, an 
impotent and deceitful goddess, who can neither 
protect nor relieve you, but resigns you to the first 
attacks of either Famine or Disease, and suflPers her 
shades to be invaded by every enemy, and destroyed 
by every accident. 

** Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I will 
teach you to remedy the sterility of the earth, and 
the severity of the sky ; I will compel summer to find 
provisions for the winter ; I will force the waters to 
give you their fish, the air its fowls, and the forest its 
beasts j I will teach you to pierce the bowels of the 
earth, and bring out from the caverns of the moun- 
tains metals which shall give strength to your hands, 
and security to your bodies, by which you may be 
covered from the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and 
with which jou shall fell the oak, and divide rocks, 
and subject all nature to your use and pleasure.'* 

Ehcouraged by this magnificent invitation, the in- 
habitants of the globe considered Labour as their only 
friend, and hasted to his command. He led them out 
to the fields and mountains, and showed them how to 
open mines, to level hills, to drain marshes, and change 
•the course of rivers. The face of things was imme- 
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diately traEusformed ; the land was covered with towBS 
and villages, encompa^ised with fields of com, and 
plantations of fruit-trees ; and nothing was seen but 
heaps of grain, and baskets of fruit, full tables, and. 
crowded storehouses. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every hour 
new acquisitions to their conquests^ and saw Eamine 
gradually dispossessed of his dominions^ till at last, . 
amidst their jollity and triumphs, they were depressed 
and amazed by the approach of Lassitude, who was 
known by her sunk eyes and dejected countenance. 
She came forward trembling and groaning : at every 
groan the hearts of all those that beheld her lost their 
courage, their nerves slackened, their hands shodk,, 
und the instruments of labour fell from their gra^. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they reflected 
with regret on their easy compliance with the solicita- 
tions of Labour, and began to wish again for the 
golden hours which they remembered to have passed 
under the reign of Rest, whom they resolved again 
to visit, and to whom they intended to dedicate the 
remaining part of their lives. Rest had not left 
the world ; they quickly found her, and to atone 
for their former desertion^ invited her to the enjoy- 
ment of those ^quisitions which Labour had pro^ 
cured them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
leys, which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into palaces^ reposed herself in alcoves, and slum- 
bered away the winter upon beds of down, and the 
;summer in artificial grottoes with cascades playing 
before her. There was indeed always something want^ 
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ing to complete her felicity, and she could never lull 
her returning fugitives to that serenity which they 
knew before their engagements with Labour: nor 
was her dominion entirely without control, for she 
was obliged to share it with Luxury, though she 
always looked upon her as a false friend, by whom 
her influence was in reality destroyed, while it seemed 
to be promoted, . : / 

. The two soft associates, however, reigned for some 
time without visible disagreement, till at last Luxury ^ 
betrayed her charge, and let in Disease to seize upoij 
her worshippers. Rest then flew away, and left th^ 
place to the usurpers ; who employed all their arts to 
fortify themselves in their possession, and to strengthen 
the interest of each other. 

; Rest had not always the same enemy : in some 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease ; but had 
her residence invaded by a more slow and subtle in- 
truder; for very frequently, when everything was 
composed and quiet, when there was neither pain 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes. 
Satiety would enter with a languishing and repining 
look, and throw herself upon the couch placed and 
adorned for the accommodation of Rest. No sooner 
was she seated than a general gloom spread itself on 
every side, the groves immediately lost their verdure, 
and their inhabitants desisted from their melody, the 
breeze sunk in sighs, and the flowers contracted their , 
leaves, and shut up their odours. Nothing was seen 
on every side but multitudes wandering about they 
knew not whither, in quest they knew not of what j 
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tto voice wfts heard but of complaints that meltitiohed 
no pain, and murmurs that could tell of no misfor- 
tune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her followers 
again began to treat her with contempt ; some of 
them united themselves more closely to Luxury, 
who promised by her arts to drive Satiety awayj 
and others, that were more wise, or had more forti- 
tude, went back again to Labour, by whom they were 
indeed protected from Satiety, but delivered up in 
time to Lassitude, and forced by her to the bowers 
of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, and their 
empire liable to inroads from those who were alike 
enemies to both. They each found their subjects 
unfaithful, and feady to desert them upon every op- 
portunity. Labour saw the riches which he had 
given always carried away as an offering to Rest, 
and Rest found her votaries in every exigence flying 
from her to beg help of Labour. They, therefore, at 
last determined upon an interview^ in which they 
agreed to divide the world between them, and govern 
it alternately, allotting the dominion of the day to one, 
and that of the night to the other, and promised to 
guard the frontiers of each other, so that, whenever 
hostilities were attempted, Satiety should be inter- 
cepted by Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. 
Thus the ancient quarrel was appeased ; and as hatred 
is often succeeded by its contrary. Rest afterwards 
became pregnant by Labour, and was delivered of 
Health, a benevolent goddess, who consolidated 
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the union of her parents, and contributed to the 
regular vicissitudes of their reign, by dispensing her 
gifts to those only who shared their lives in just pro* 
portions between Rest and Labour* 



No. 34— SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1750- 

Nomine vano 
jiurarum et sUvit fneiu . ■ Hon. 

Alarm*d with ev'ry risiDg gale. 

In ev'ry wood, in ev'ry vale. Elphinston. 

I HAVE been censured for havmg hitherto dedi- 
eated so few of my speculations to the ladies ; and 
indeed the moralist, whose instructions are accommo- 
dated only to one half of the human species, must be 
confessed not sufficiently to have extended his views* 
Yet it is to be considered, that masculine duties afford 
more room for counsels and observations, as they are 
less uniform, and connected with things more subject 
to vicissitude and accident ; we therefore find that in 
philosophical discourses which teach by precept, <h' 
historical narratives that instruct by example, the 
peculiar virtues or faults of women fill but a small 
part i perhaps generally too small, for so much of 
our domestick happiness is in their hands, and their 
influence is so great upon our earliest years, that the 
universal interest of the world reqfuires them to be 
well instructed in theirprovince ; norcan it be thought 
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prpper that the qualities by which so imuch pain ot 
pleasure may be given, should be left to the direction 
of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my 
paper to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly 
useless to them whose chief ambition is to please, as 
it shows how certainly the end is missed by absurd 
and injudicious endeavours at distinction. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AM a young gentleman at my own disposal, with 
a considerable estate; and having passed through 
the common forms of education, spent some time in 
foreign countries, and made myself distinguished since 
my teturn in the politest company, I am now arrived 
at that part of life in which every man is expected to 
settle, and provide for the continuation of his lineage. 
I withstood for some time the solicitations and re- 
monstrances of my aunts and uncles, but at last was 
persuaded to visit Anthea, an heiress, whose land lies 
contiguous to mine, and whose birth and beauty are 
^without objection. Our friends declared that we 
were bom for each other, all those on both' sides who 
had no interest in hindering our union, contributed 
to promote it, and were conspiring to hurry us into 
matrimony, before we had an opportunity of knowing 
one another. I was, however, too old to be given away 
without my own consent ; and having happened to 
pick up an opinion, which to many of my relations 
seemed extremely odd, that a man might be unhappy 
with a large estate, determined to obtain a nearer 
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knowledge of the person with whom I was to pass the 
remainder of my time. To protract the courtship was 
by no means difficult, for Anthea had a wonderful 
facility of evading questions which I seldom repeated, 
and of barring approaches which 1 h§id no great eager^ 
ness to press. r 

Thus the time passed away in visits and civilities 
without any ardent professions of love, or forinal offers 
of settlements. I often attended her to publick places, 
in which, as is well known, all behaviour is so much 
regulated by custom, that very little insight can be 
gained into the private character^ and therefore I was 
not yet able to inform myself of her humour and in- 
clinations. 

At last I ventured to propose to her to make one 
of a small party, and spend a day in viewing a seat 
and gardens a few miles distant ; and having, upon 
her compliance, collected the rest of the company, I 
brought, at the hour, a coach which I had borrowed 
from an acquaintance, having delayed to buy one my- 
self, till I should have an opportunity of taking the 
lady's opinion, for whose use it was intended. Anthea 
came down, but as she was going to step into the 
coach, started back with great appearance of terrour, 
and told lis that she durst not enter, for the shocking 
colour of the lining had so much the air of the 
mourning-coach in which she followed her aunt's 
funeral three years before, that she should never 
have her poor dpar aunt out of her head. 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their mistresses ; I therefore sent back the coach, 
and got another •^more gay. Into this we all en- 
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tered, th^ eoochmsni began to dnre, bAA we were 
amusing ourselves with the expectation of what we 
should see, when upon a small inclination of the caF« 
riage, Anthea screamedout, that we were overthrown. 
We were oU^ed to fix all our attention upon her, 
which she took care to keep up by renewing her 
outcries: at every comer wh^e we had occaidon to 
torn ; at intervals she entertained us with fretful com- 
plaints of the uneasiness ^ the coach, and obliged me 
to call several times^ on* the coachman to take care 
and drive without jolting. The poor fellow endea- 
voured to please us, and therefore moved very slowly, 
till Anthea found out that this pace would only keep 
us longer on the stones, and desired that I would order 
him to make more speed* He whipped his horses, 
the coach jolted again, and Anthea very complaisantly 
told us how much she repented that she made one of 
our company. 

At last we got in the smooth road, and began to 
think our diiBSiculties at aa end, when, on a sudden,^ 
Anthea saw a brook before us, which she eould not 
venture to pass. We were, therefore obliged to 
alight, that we might walk over the bridge ; but 
when we came to it, we found it so narrow, that 
Anthea durst not set her foot upon it, and wasr con- 
tent, ajft;er long consultation, to cell the coach back, 
and witk innumerable precautions, terrours^ and' 
lamentations, crossed the brook. 

It was necessary after thii& deluy, to amend our 
pace, and directions^ were accordingly given to the 
coachman, when Anthea informed us, that it was 
common for the axle to catch fire with a qtuck 
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motion; and begged of me to Idok out. every miQute^ 
lest we should all be consumed. I was forced tei 
obey^ and give her from time to time the most solemn 
declarations that all was safe, and that I hoped we 
should reach the place without losing our lives either 
by fire or water. 

Thus we passed on, over ways soft and bard, witl^ 
more or less speed, but always with new vicissitudes 
of anxiety. If the ground was hard, we were jolted i^ 
if soft, we were sinking. If we went fast, we should 
be overturned ; if slowly, we should n^ver reach the 
place. At length i^e saw something which sh^ 
called a cloud, and began to consider that at that 
time of the year it frequently thundered. This 
seemed to be the capital terrour, for after that thQ 
coach was suffered to move on'; and no danger was 
thought too dreadful to be encountered, provided she 
could get into a house before the thunder. 

Thus our whole conversation passed in dangers, and 
cares, and fears, and consolations, and stories of ladies 
dragged in the mire, forced to spend all the night on f^ 
heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with lightning;, and 
no sooner had a hairbreadth escape set us free frpmr 
one calamity, but we were threatened with another. 

At length we reached the house where we intended 
to r^ale ourselves, and I proposed to Anthea^the. 
choice of a great number of dishes, which the pl^e,^ 
being well provided for entertainn^ent,. happened to 
afford. She made some objection to every thing 
that wa^ offered ; one thing she hated 4t that time of 
t^e year, another she could not bear since she Had 
seen it spoiled at lady Feedwell's tfible, another she 
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was sure they could not dress at this house, and an- 
other she could not, touch without French sauce. At 
last she fixed her mind upon salmon, but there was no 
salmon in the house. It was however procured with 
great expedition, and when it came to the table she 
found that her fright had taken away her stomach, 
which indeed she thought no great loss, for she could 
never believe that any thing at an inn could be cleanly 
got. 

Dinner was now over, and the company proposed, 
for I was now past the condition of making overtures; 
that we should pursue our original design of visiting 
the Gardens. Anthea declared that sbe could riot 
imagine what pleasure we expected from the sight of 
a few green treies and a little gravel, and two or three 
pits of clear water ; that for her part she hated walking 
till the cool of the evening,, and thought it very likely 
to rain ; and again wished that she had staid at home. 
We then reconciled ourselves to our disappointment, 
and began to talk on common subjects, when Anthea' 
told us, that since we came to see gardens, she would 
not hinder our satisfaction. We all rose, and walked 
through the enclosures for some time, with no other 
trouble than the necessity of watching lest a ffog* 
should hop across the way, which Anthea told us 
would certainly kill her, if she should happen to -see 
him. ' 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but when 
we were within a furlong of the gardens, Anthea saw- 
some sheep^ and heard the wether clink his bell, 
which she was certain was not hung upon him for 
nothing, and therefore no assurances nor entreaties^ 
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should prevail upon her to go a step further ; she was 
sorry to disappoint the company, but her life was 
dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn, and Anthea now dis- 
covered that there was no time to be lost in re- 
turning, for the night would come upon us, and a 
thousand misfortunes might happen in the dark. 
The horses were immediately harnessed, and Anthea 
having wondered what could seduce her to stay so 
long, was eager to set out. But we had now a new 
scene of terrour, every man we saw was a robber, 
and we were ordered sometimes to drive hard, lest a 
traveller whom we saw behind should overtake us ; 
and sometimes to stop, lest we should come up to 
him who was passing before us. She alarmed many 
an honest man, by begging him to spare her life as 
he passed by the coach, and drew, me into fifteen 
quarrels with persons who increased her fright, by 
kindly stopping to inquire whether they could assist 
us. At last we came home, and she told her com- 
pany next day what a pleasant ride she had been 
taking. 

I suppose, sir, I need not inquire of you what de- 
ductions may be made from this narrative, nor what 
happiness can arise from the society of that woman 
who mistakes cowardice for elegance, and imaginet 
all delicacy to consist in refusing to be pleased. 

I am, &c. 




VOL. I. 
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No. 35.^TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1750. 



Non pronuba Juno, 



Non HymencBus adeit, non Hit Gratia lectOm Ovid. 

Without connubial Juno's lud they wed ^ 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces bless the bed. Elphinston. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIRj 

As yoii have hitherto delayed the performance of 
the promise^ by which you gave us reason to hope 
for another paper upon matrimony, I Jmagine you 
desirous of collecting more materials than your own 
experience, or observation, can supply ; arid I shall 
therefore lay candidly before you an account of my 
own entrance into the conjugal state. 

I was about eight-and-twenty years old, 'when, 
having tried the diversions of the tpwn till I began 
to be weary, and being awakened into attention to 
more serious business, by the failure of an attorney 
to whom I had implicitly trusted the conduct of my 
fortune, I resolved to take my estnte into my own 
care, and methodise my whole life according to the 
strictest rules of economical prudence. 

In pursuance of this scheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who dismissed me with numberless 
jests upon my new system ; having first endeavoured 
to divert me from a design so little worthy of a man 
of wit, by ridiculous accounts of the ignorance and 
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rusticity into which many had sunk in their retire- 
ment, after having distinguished themselves in ta- 
verns and playhouses, and given hopes of rising to 
uncommon eminence among the gay part of mankinds 

When I came first into the country, which, by a 
neglect not uncommon among young heirs, I had 
never seen since the death of my father, I found 
every thing in such confusion,' that, being utterly 
without practice in business, I had great difBculti^ 
to encounter in disentangling the perplexities of my 
circumstances ; they however gave way to diligent 
application; and I perceived that the advantage of 
keeping my own accounts would very much over- 
balance the time which they could require. 

I had now visited my tenants, surveyed my land, 
and repaired the old house, which, for some years, 
bad been running to decay. These proofs of pecu- 
niary wisdom began to recommend me as a sober, 
judicious, thriving gentleman, to all my graver 
neighbours of the country, who never failed to cele- 
brate my management in opposition to Thriftless 
and Latterwit, two smart fellows, who had estates 
in the same part of the kingdom, which they visited 
now and then in a frolick, to take up their rents 
beforehand, debauch a milk-maid, make a feast for 
the village, and tell stories of their own intrigues, 
and then rode post back to town to spend their 
money. 

It was doubtful, however, for some time, whether 
I should be able to hold my resolution ; but a short 
perseverance removed all suspicions. I rose every 
day in reputation, by the decency of my conversation, 
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and the regularity of my conduct, and was mentidned 
with gpeat regard at the assizes, as a man very fit to 
be put in commission for the peace. 

During the confusion of my afiairs, and the daily 
necessity of visiting farmsj adjusting contracts, let- 
ting leases, and superintending repairs, I found very 
little vacuity in my life, and therefore had not many 
thoughts of marriage ; but, in a little while, the 
tumult of business subsided, and the exact method 
which I had established enabled me to despatch my 
accounts with great facility. I had, therefore, ,now 
upon my hands, the task of finding means to spend 
my time, without falling back into the poor amuse- 
ments which I had hitherto indulged, or changing 
them for the sports of the field, which I saw pur- 
sued with so much eagerness by the gentlemen of 
the country, that they were indeed the only pleasures 
in which I could promise myself any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this situation naturally dis- 
posed me to wish for a companion, and the known 
value of my estate, with my reputation for fru- 
gality and ^prudence, easily gained me admission into 
every family j for I soon found that no inquiry was # 
made after any other virtue, nor any testimonial ne- 
cessary, but of my freedom from incumbrances, and 
my care of what they termed the main chance. I 
saw,, not without indignation, the eagerness with 
which the daughters, wherever I came, were set out 
to show ; nor could I consider them in a state much 
different from prostitution, when I found them or- 
dered to play their airs before me, and to exhibit, by 
some seeming chance, specimens of their musick. 
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theu* work, or their housewifery. No sooner wa^ 
I placed at table^ than the young lady was called 
upon to pay me some civility or other ; nor could I 
find means of escaping, from either father or mother, 
some account of their daughter's excellencies, with 
a declaration that they were now leaving the world, 
and had no business on this side the grave, but to see 
their children happily disposed of; that she whom I 
had been pleased to compliment at table was indeed 
the chief pleasure of their age, so good, so- dutiful, so 
great a relief to her mamma in the care of the house, 
and so much her papa's favourite for her cheerful- 
ness and wit, that it would be with the last reluctance 
that they should part j but to a worthy gentleman iii 
the neighbourhood, whom they might often visit, they 
would not so far consult their own gratification, as 
to refuse her ; and their tenderness should be shown 
in her fortune, whenever a suitable settlement was 
proposed. . ' 

As I knew these overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally rich, I 
could not but look with pity on young persons con^ 
demned to be set to auction, and made cheap by in- 
judicious commendations ; for how could they know 
themselves offered and rejected a hundred times, 
without some loss of that soft elevation, and maiden 
dignity, so necessary to the completion of female ex- 
cellence? 

I shall not trouble you with a history of the stra.- 
tagems practised upon my judgment, or the allure- 
ments tried upon my heart, which, if you have, 
in any part of your life, been acquainted with rural 
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politicks, you will easily conceive. Their art^ have 
no great variety, they think nothing worth their care 
but money, and supposing its influence the same upon 
all the world, seldom endeavour to deceive by any 
other means than false computations. 

I will not deny that, by hearing myself loudly 
commended for my discretion, I began to set some 
value upon my character, and was unwilling to lose 
my credit by marrying for love. I therefore resolved 
to know the fortune of the lady whom I should 
address, before I inquired after her wit, delicacy, or 
beauty. 

This determination led me to Mitissa, the daugh* 
ter of Chrysophilus, whose person was at least with- 
out deformity, and whose manners w^e free from 
reproach, as she had been bred up at a distance 
from all common temptations* To Mitissa therefore 
I obtained leave from her parents to pay iny court, 
and was referred by her again to her father, whose 
direction she was resolved to follow. TTie question 
then was, only, what should be settled? The old 
gentleman made an enormous demand, with which 
I refused to comply. Mitissa was ordered to exert 
her power ; she told me, that if I could refuse her 
papib I had no love for her; that she was an un* 
happy creaturei and that J was a perfidious man ; 
then she burst into tears, and fell info fits. All this, 
as I was no passionate lover, had little effect. She 
next refused to see me, and because I thought my- 
self obliged to write in terms of distress, they had 
once hopes of starving me into measures ; but finding 
me inflexible, the father complied with my proposal, 
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and told me he liked me the more for beiii^ so good 
at a bargain. 

I was now married to Mitissa, and Was to experi- 
ence the happiness of a match made without passion. 
Mitissa soon discovered that she was equally prudent 
with myself, and had taken a husband only to be at 
her own command, and to have a chariot at her own 
call. She brought with her an old maid recom- 
mended by her mother, who taught her all the arts 
of domestick management, and was, on every occasion, 
her chief agent and directress. They soon invented one 
reason or other, to quarrel with all my servants, and 
either prevailed on me to turn them away, or treated 
them so ill that they left me of themselves, and always 
supplied their places with some brought from my wife's 
relations. Thus they established a family^ over which 
I had no authority, and which was in a perpetual 
conspiracy against me j for Mitissa considered herself 
as having a separate interest, and thought nothing 
her own, but what she laid up without my knowledge. 
For this reason she brought me false accounts of the 
expenses of the house, joined with my tenants in com- 
plaints of hard times, and by means of a steward of 
her own, took rewards for soliciting abatements of the 
rent. Her great hope is to outlive me, that she may 
enjoy what she has thus accumulated, and therefore 
she is always contriving some improvements of her 
jointure land, and once tried to procure an injunction 
to hinder me from felling timber upon it for repairs. 
Her father and mother assist her in her projects, and 
are frequently hinting that she is ill used, and re- 
proaching me with the presents that other ladies re- 
ceive from their husbands. 
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Such,^r, was my situation for seven years, till at 
last my patience was exhausted, and having one day 
invited her father to my house, I laid the state of my 
aifairs before him, detected my wife in several of her 
frauds, turned out her steward, charged a constable 
with her maid, took my business in my own hands, 
reduced her to a settled allowance, and now write 
this account to warn others against marryix]^ those 
whom they have np reason to esteem. 

I am, &c. 



No. 36.— SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1750. 



9 






-Piping on their reeds the shepherds go. 



Nor fear an ambush^ nor suspect a foe. Pope* 

There is scarcely any species of poetry that has 
allured more readers, or excited more writers, than 
the pastoral. It is generally pleasing^ because it 
entertains the mind with representations of scenes 
familiar to almost every imagination, and of which 
all can equally judge whether they are well described^ 
It exhibits a life, to which we have been always ac- 
•customed to associate peace, and leisure, and inno- 
-cence : and therefore we readily set open the heart 
for the admission of its images, which contribute to 
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drive away dares and perturbiEttions^ and suffer our- 
selves; without resistance, to be transported to elysian 
regions, where we are to meet with nothing but joy, 
and plenty, and contentment ; where every gale whis*. 
pers pleasure, and every shade promises repose. 

It has been maintained by some, who love to talk 
of wllat they do not know, that pastoral is the most 
ancient poetry ; and, indeed, since it is probable that 
poetry is nearly of the same antiquity with rational 
nature, and sinc'e the life of the first men was cer- 
tainly rural, we may reasonably conjecture, that, as 
their ideas would necessarily be borrowed from those 
objects with which they are acquainted, their compo- 
sures being filled chiefly with such thoughts oii the 
visible creation as must occur to the first observers, 
were pastoral hymns, like those which Milton intro- 
duces the original pair singing, in the day of inno- 
cence to the praise of their Maker. 

For the same reason that pastoral ^poetry was the 
first employment of the human imagination, it is ge-> 
nerally the first literary amusement of our minds. We 
have seen fields, and meadows,. and groves, from the 
time that our eyes opened upon life ; and are pleased 
with birds, and brooks, and breezes, much earlier than 
We' engage among the actions and passions of man- 
kind. We are therefore delighted with rural pictures, 
because we know the original at an age when our 
<jliriosity can be very little awakened by descriptions 
4)f courts which we never beheld, or representations 
of passions which we never felt. 

The satisfaction received from this kind of writing 
not only begins early, but lasts long ; we do not, as 
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we advance into the intellectual world, throw it away 
amtmg other childish amusements and pastimes, but 
willingly return to it ifa any hour of indolence and 
relaxation. The images of true pastoral have always 
the power of exciting delight, because the works of 
nature, from which they are drawn, have always the 
same order and beauty, and continue to force them-* 
selves upon our thoughts, being at once obvious to 
the most careless regard, and more than adequate to 
the strongest reason, and severest contemplation. Our 
inclination to stillness and tranquillity is seldom much 
lessened by long knowledge of the busy and tunaui- 
tuary part of the world. In childhood we turn our 
thoughts to the country, as to the region of pleasure; 
we recur to it in old age as a port of rest, and perhaps 
with that secondary and adventitious gladness, which 
every man feels on reviewing those places, or, recol- 
lecting those occurrences, that contributed to his 
youthful enjoyments, and bring him back to the prime 
of life, when the world was gay with the bloom of 
novelty, when mirth wantoned at his side, and hope 
isparkled before him. 

The sense of this universal , pleasure has invited 
numbers without number to try their skill in pastoral 
•performances, in which they have generally succeeded 
after the manner of other imitators, transmitting the 
same images in the same combination from one to 
another, till he that reads the title of a poem, may 
guess at the whole series of the composition ; nor will 
a man, after the perusal of thousands of these per- 
formances, find his knowledge enlarged with a single 
view of nature not produced before; or his imagina- 
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tion amused with any new application of those views 
to moral purposes. 

The range of pastoral is indeed narrow ; for though 
nature itself, philosophically considered, be inexhaus- 
tible, yet its general eflFects on the eye and on the ear 
are uniform, and incapable of much variety of de- 
scription. Poetry cannot dwell upon the minuter di- 
sanctions, by which one species differs from another,- 
without departing from that simplicity of grandeur 
which fills the imagination ; nor dissect the latent 
qualities of things, without losing its general power 
of gratifying every mind by recalling its conceptions. 
However, as each age makes some discoveries, and 
those discoveries are by degrees generally known, 
as new plants or modes of culture are introduced, 
and by little and little become common, pastoral 
might receive/ from time to time, small augmenta- 
tions, and exhibit once in a century a scene somewhat 
varied. 

But pastoral subjects have been often, like others, 
taken into the hands of those that were not qualifiied 
to adorn them, men to whom the face of nature was 
so little known, that they have drawn it only after their 
own imagination, and changed or distorted her fea- 
tures, that their portraits might appear something 
more than servile copies from their predecessors. 

Not only the images of rural life, but the occa- 
sions on which they can be properly produced, are 
few and general. The state of a man confined to 
the employments and pleasures of the country, is so 
littk diversified, and exposed to so few of those acci- 
dents which produce perplexities, terrours, and sur- 
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prises, in more complicated transactions, that he can 
be slipvm but seldom in such circumstances as at- 
tract ciiriosity. Hi|s ambition is without policy, and 
his love y^ithout intrigue. He has no complaints to 
make of his rival, but that he is richer than himself j 
nor any disasters to lament, but a cruel mistress, or 
a bad harvest. 

The conviction of the necessity of some new isource 
of pleasure induced Sannazarius to remove the scene 
from the fields to the sea, to substitute fishermen for 
shepherds, and derive his sentiments from the pisca*^ 
tory life ; for which he has been censured by succeed- 
ing criticks, because the sea is an object of terrour, 
and by no means proper to amuse the mind, and 
lay the passions asleep. Against this objection he 
might be defended by the established maxim, that 
the poet has a right to select his images, and is 
no more obliged to show the sea in a storm, than the 
land under an inundation ; but may display all the 
pleasures, and conceal the dangers of the water, as 
b^.may lay his shephierd under a shady beech, withr 
out giving him an ague, or letting a wild beast loose 
upon him. 

There are, however, two defects, in the piscatory 
eclogue, which perhaps cannot be supplied. The 
sea, tho^i ili hot countriefs it is considered by those 
who live, like Sannazarius, upon the coast, as a place 
of pleasure and diversion, has notwithstanding much 
less variety than the land, and therefore will be 
sooner exhausted by a descriptive writer. When he 
has once shown the sun rising or setting upon it^ 
curled its waters with the vernal breeze, rolled |;he 
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waves in gentle succession to the shore, and enume- 
rated the fish sporting in the shallows, he has nothing 
remaining but what is common to all other poetry, the 
complaint of a nymph for a drowned lovex, or the ia* 
dignation of a fisher that his oysters are refused, atid 
Mycon's accepted. ' . 

Another obstacle to the general reception of this 
kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime pleasures^ 
in which the greater part of mankind must always live. 
To all the inland inhabitants of every region, the sea 
is (mly known as an immense diffusion of waters, over 
which men pass from one country to another, and in 
which life is frequently lost. They have, therefore, no 
opportunity of tracing in their own thoughts^, the 
descriptions of winding shores and calm bays, nor can 
look on the poem in which they are mentioned, with 
other sensations than on a sea chart, or the metrical 
geography of Dionysius. 

This defect Sannazarius was hindered from per- 
ceiving, by writing in a learned language to readers 
generally acquainted with the works of nature ; but 
if he had made his attempt in any vulgar tongue, 
he would soon have discovered how vainly he had 
endeavoured to make that loved, which was not under- 
stood. 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve 
the pastorals of antiquity, by any great additions or 
diversifications. Our descriptions may indeed differ 
from those of Virgil, as an English from an Italian 
summer, and, in some respects, as modem from 
ancient life; but as nature is in both countries 
newrly the same, and as poetry has to do rather with 
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the passions of men, which are uniform, than their 
customs, which are changeable, the varieties, which 
time or place can furnish, will be inconsiderable; 
aiid I shall endearour to show, in the next paper, how 
little the latter ages have contributed to the improve- 
ment of the rustick Muse. 



No. 37.— TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1 750. 

Canto qua soHtus, si quando armenta voeabaty 

Amphion DirccBus* Virg. 

Such strains I sing as once Ainpbion play'd^ 
When Kst*ning flocks the powerful call obey'd. 

Elphinston. 

Ik writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor criticks of latter times seenji to have 
paid sufficient regard to the originals left us by an- 
tiquity, but have entangled themselves with unneces- 
sary difficulties, by advancing principles, which, 
having no foundation in the nature of things, are 
. wholly to be rejected from a species of composition, 
in which, above all others, mere nature is to be 
regarded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire after some 
more distinct and exact idea of this kind of writing. 
This may, I think, be easily found in the pastorals of 
Virgil, from whose opinion it will not appear very safe 
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to depart, if we consider that every advantage of na- 
ture, and of fortune, concurred to complete his pro- 
ductions ; that he was bom with great accuracy and 
severity of judgment, enlightened with all the learn- 
ing of one of the brightest ages, and embellished with 
the elegance of the Roman court ; that he employed 
his powers rather in improving, than inventing, and 
therefore must have endeavoured to recompense the 
want of novelty by exactness; that taking Theo- 
c^tus for his original, he found pastoral far ad- 
vanced towards perfection, and that having so great 
a rival, he must have proceeded with uncommon 
caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil, for the true 
definition of a pastoral, it will be found a poem in 
*wht€h any action or passion is represented by its 
ejffects upon a country life. Whatsoever therefore 
may, according to the common course of things, 
happen in the country, may afford a subject for a 
pastoralvpoet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to those 
who are versed in the writings of the modem cri- 
ticks, that there is no mention of the golden age. 
1 cannot indeed easily discover why it is thought ne- 
cessary to refer descriptions of a rural state to remote 
times, nor can I perceive that any writer has con- 
sistently preserved the Arcadian manners and Isenti- 
ments. The only reason, that I have read, oii which 
this rule has been founded, is, that, according to 
the customs of modem life, it is improbable that 
shepherds should be capable of harmonious numbers, 
or delicate sentiments ; and therefore the reader must 
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exalt his ideas of the pastoral character, by carrying 
his thoughts back to the age in which the care of herds 
and flocks was the employment of the wisest and 
greatest men. 

These feasoners seem to have been led into their 
hypothesis, by considering pastoral, not in general as 
a representation of rural nature, and consequently as 
exhibiting the ideas and sentiments of those, whoever 
they are, to whom the country affords pleasure or em- 
ployment, but simply as a dialogue, or narrative of 
men actually tending sheep, and busied in the lowest 
and most laborious offices ; from whence they very 
readily concluded, since characters must necessarily 
be preserved, that either the sentiments must sink to 
the level of' the speakers, or the speakers must be 
raised to the height of the sentiments. 

In consequence of these original errours, a thou- 
sand precepts have been given, which have' only 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it necessary that the imaginary manners of 
the golden age should be universally preserved, and 
have therefore believed, that nothing more could 
be admitted in pastoral, than lilies and roses, and 
rocks and streams, among which are heard the gentle 
whispers of chaste fondness, or the soft complaints of 
amorous impatience. In pastoral, as in other writ- 
ings, chastity of sentiment ought doubtless to be ob- 
served, and purity of manners to be represented j not 
because the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, but because, having the subject in his; 
own choice, he ought always to consult the interest of 
virtue. 
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These advocates for the golden age lay down other 
principles, not very consistent with their general plan ; 
for they tell us, that, to support the character of the 
shepherd, it is proper that all refinement should be 
avoided, and that some slight instances of ignorance 
should be interspersed. Thus the shepherd in Virgil 
is supposed to have forgot the name of Anaximander, 
apd in Pope the term Zodiack is too hard for a rus- 
tick apprehension. But if we place our shepherd^ 
in their primitive condition, we may give them learn- 
ing among their other qualifications ; aiid if we suffer 
them to allude at all to things of later existence, which, 
perhaps, cannot with any great propriety be allowed, 
there can be no danger of making them speak with too 
much accuracy, since they conversed with divinities, 
and transmitted to succeeding ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
condition of a shepherd always before them, conceive 
it necessary to degrade the language of pastoral by 
obsolete terms and rustick words, which they very 
learnedly call Dorick, without reflecting, that they • 
thus became authors of a mangled dialect, which no 
human being ever could have spoken, that they may 
as well refine the speech as the sentiments of their per- 
sonage, and that noneof the inconsistencies which they 
endeavour to avoid, is greater than that of joining ele- 
gance of thought with coarseness of diction. Spenser 
begins one of his pastorals with studied barbarity ; 

Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day : 
Or, Diggon her is, or I missay. 
Dig. Her was her while it was day-light. 
Bat now her is a most wretched wight 
VOL. I. R 
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What will the reader imagine to be the subject on 
which speakers like these exercise their eloquence ? 
Will he not be somewhat disappointed, when he finds 
them met together to condemn the corruptions of the 
church of Rome? Surely, at the same time that a 
shepherd leams theology, he may gain some ac- 
quaintance with his native language. 

Pastoral admits of all ranks of persons, because 
persons of all ranks inhabit the country. It ex- 
cludes not, therefore, on account of the characters 
necessary to be introduced, any elevation or delicacy 
of sentiment ; those ideas are pnly improper, which, 
not owing their original to rural objects, are not pas- 
toral. Such is the exclamation in Virgil, 

Nunc scio quid sit Amor. Duris in cautibus ilium 
Jsmarusy aut Rhodope, aiit extremi Garamantesy 
Nee generis nostri puerum, nee sanguinis, edunt. 

I knaw thee. Love, in deserts thou wert bred^ 

And at the dugs of savage tygers fed ; 

Alien of births usurper of the plains. Dryden. 

which Pope endeavouring to copy, has carried to still 
greater impropriety : 

I -know thee. Love, wild as the raging main. 
More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain 3 
Thou wert from iEtna*s burning entrails torn 5 
Begot in tempests, and in thunders born ! 

Sentiments like these, as they have no ground in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any po^m ; but 
in pastoral they are particularly liable to censure, 
because it wants that exidtation above common life, 
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which in tra^ek or heroijdk writrngs often reconciles 
us te bold flights and daring figuros. 

Pastoral being the representation of (fn action or 
passion by its ejffects upon a country l^, has nothing 
peculiar but its confinement to rural imagery, without 
which it ceases to be pastoral. This is its true cha- 
racteristick, and this it cannot lose byainy dignity 
of sentiment, or beauty of diction. The PoUio of 
Virgil, with all its elevation, is a composition truly 
bucotick, though rejected by the criticl^s, for all the 
images are either taken from the country, Qt from the 
religion of the age common to all parts of theejnpire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more disputable kind, 
because though the scene lies in the eountry, the song 
being religious and historical, had been no ies$ adapted 
to any other audience or place. Neither can it well 
be defended as a fiction^; for the introduction of at god 
seems to imply the golden age, and yet he alludes 
to many subsequent transactions, and mentions Gallus 
the poet's contemporary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of this poem, 
that the occasion which is supposed to produce it, be 
at least not inconsistent with a country life, or less 
likely to interest those who have retired into places 
of solitude and quiet, than the more busy part of 
mankind. It is therefore improper to give the title 
of a pastoral to verses, in which the speakers, after 
the slight mention of their flocks, fall to complaints 
of errours in the church, and corruptions in the go- 
vernment, or to lamentations of the death of some 
illustrious person, whom when once the poet has 
called a shepherd, he has no longer any labour upon 
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his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies 
wither, and the sheep hang their heads, without art 
or learning, genius or study. 

It is part of Claudian's character of his rustick, 
that he computes his time not by the succession of 
consuls, but of harvests. Those who pass their days 
in retreats distant from the theatres of business, are 
always least likely to hurry their imagination with 
publick affairs. 

The facility of treating actions or events in the 
pastoral style, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been expected, to put 
the sorrow or the joy which the occasion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis ; and as one 
absurdity must naturally be expected to make way for 
another, they have written with an utter disregard 
both of life and nature, and filled their productions 
with mythological allusions, with incredible fictions, 
and with sentiments which neither passion nor reason 
could have dictated, since the change which religion 
has made in the whole system of the world. 
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No. 38— SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1750. 

Auream guisquls mediocritatem 
Diligit^ tutus caret ohaoleti 
, . Sordibus tectiy caret invidendd 

Sobrius auM. Hor* 

The man witkin the golden mean 

Who can his boldest wish contain. 

Securely views the ruin'd cell. 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwell -, 

And in himself serenely great. 

Declines an envied room of state. Francis. 

Among many parallels which men of imagination 
have drawn between the natural and moral state of 
the world, it has been observed that happiness, as 
well as virtue, consists in mediocrity ; that to avoid 
every extreme is necessary, even to him who has no 
other care than to pass through the present state 
with ease and safety ; and that the middle path is 
the road of security, on either side of which are not 
only the pit-falls of vice, but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, Mipo-oy 
ipiorov. Mediocrity/ is besty has been long considered as 
an universal principle, extended through the whole 
compass of life and nature. The experience of every 
age seems to have given it new confirmation, and to 
show that nothing, however specious or alluring, is 
pursued with propriety, or enjoyed with safety, be- 
yond certain limits, . 
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Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be con- 
sidered as the most solid and durable of all terrestrial 
advantages, are found, when they exceed the middle 
point, to draw the possessor into many calamities, 
easily avoided by others that have been less bounti- 
fully enriched or adorned. We see every day women 
perish with infamy, by having been too willing to set 
their beauty to show ; and others, though not with 
equal guilt or misery, yet with very sharp remorse, 
languishing in deSfeay, tiegleet, aind obscjiirity, for 
having r^ted their youthful charms at too high a 
price. And, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon be 
thought to deserve much regard, very few sighs 
would be vented fo* toiinent and superlative ele- 
gance of form; "for beautiful women,*' says he, 
•* are seldom Of httf great accomplishments, because 
they, for the liiost part,- stttdy behaviour rather than 
virtue.** 

Headth tihd vigour^ aiid a h^ppj constitution of 
the cotpcftetl frame, ate of absolute necessity to the? 
enjoyment of the ^binfortiS, arid to the perfortriand^' 
of the duties of life^ arid Requisite iri yet a greiiter 
measure to the accoriiplishinerit of any thirig illus-' 
trious 6f dii^iriguished j yet everi these, if We catf 
jridge by theit appai^erit irdris^qiietices^ are soriietimes 
riot tety befteficial to those on whom they we ffiost 
KbeMly be^icrtredi lley that frequent the cham- 
bers cff the sidk, #iil gcfrierctlly find the shatpei^t 
piiiris, arid riios^ stubbo^rri maladieis, airidng them 
vthorii cforifidence of the force of nature foiTtiefly 
betrayed t6 negligeri^ arid iitegtilarity ^ and that 
superfluity of strength, which was ^t Once their boast 
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and their tmaxe^ has often, in the latter part of life, 
no other effect than that it continues them long in 
impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, however, always bless- 
ings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with 
gratitude to Him that gives them ; since they are, 
in their regular and legitimate effects, productive of 
happiness, and prove pernicious only by voluntary 
corruption or idle negligence. And as there is little 
danger of pursuing them with too much ardour or 
anxiety, because no skill or diligence can hope to 
procure them, the uncertainty of their influence upon 
our lives is mentioned, not to depreciate their real 
value, but to repress the discontent and envy to 
which the want of them often gives occasion in those 
who do not enough suspect their own frailty, nor 
eonsider how much less is the calamity of not pos- 
sessing great powers, than of not using them aright. 

Of all those things that' make us superior to others, 
there is none so much within the reach of our endea- 
vours as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or con- 
stantly desired. Poverty is an evil always in our 
view, an evil complicated with so many circumstances 
of uneasiness and vexation, that every man is studious 
to avoid it. Some degree of riches is therefore re- 
quired, that we may be exempt from the gripe of 
necessity; when this purpose is once attained, we 
naturally wish for more, that the evil which is re- 
garded with so much horrour, may be yet at a greater, 
distance from us ; as he that has once felt or dreaded 
the paw of a savage, will not be at rest till they are 
parted by some barrier, which . may take away all 
possibility of a second attack. 
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, To this point, if fear be not unreasonably in* 
dulged; Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to ex- 
tend his mediocrity. But it almost always happens, 
that the man who grows rich, changes his notions of 
poverty, states his wants by some new measure, and 
from flying the enemy that pursued him, bends his 
endeavours to overtake those whom he sees before 
him. The power of gratifying his appetites increases 
their demands ; a thousand wishes crowd in upon him 
importunate to be satisfied, and vanity and ambition 
open prospects to desire, which still grow wider, as 
they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds ; 
an eagerness for increase of possessions deluges the 
spul, and we sink into the gulfs of insatiability, only 
because we do not sufficiently consider that all real 
need is very soon supplied, and all real danger of its 
invasion easily precluded ; that the claims of vanity, 
being without limits, must be denied at last; and 
that the pain of repressing them is less pungent 
before they have been long accustomed to ^com- 
pliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfuUy upon those who 
are eminent for their riches, will not think their con- 
dition 3uch as that he should hazard his quiet, and 
much less his virtue, to obtain it. For all that great 
wealth generally gives above a moderate fortune, is 
more room for the freaks of caprice, and more privi- 
lege for ignorance and vice, a quicker succession of 
flatteries, and a. larger circle of vbluptuousness. 

There is one reason seldom remarked which makes 
riches less desirable. Too much wealth is very fre- 
quently the occasion of poverty. He whom the 
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wantonness of ubimdance has oncef softeiieiil, 'i^asily 
sinks into neglect of his aflairs ; and he that'thrhiks 
he can afford to be negligent/ is not fer from bfeinj^ 
poor. He will soon be involved in perplexities, wKcAi 
his inexperience will render unsurmountable ; he will 
fly for help to those whose interest it is that he should 
be more distressed, and will be at last torn to pieces by 
the vultures that always hover over fortunes in decay. 
When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and Raschid, two 
neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirst, stood at 
the common boundary of their grounds, with their 
flocks and herds panting round them, and in ex- 
tremity of distress prayed for water. On a sudden 
the air was becalmed, the birds ceased to chirp, and 
the flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes every 
way, and saw a being of mighty stature advancing 
through the valley, whom they knew upon his nearer 
approach to be the Genius of Distribution. In one 
hand he held the sheaves of plenty, and in the other 
the sabre of destruction. The shepherds stood trem- 
bling, and would have retired before him; but' he 
called to them with a voice gentle as the breeze that 
plays in the evening among the spices of Sahara; 
" Fly not from your benefactor, children of the dust ! 
I am come to offer you gifts, which only your own 
folly can make vain. You here pray for water, and 
water I will bestow ; let me know with how much 
you wUl be satisfied: speak not rashly; consider,* 
that of whatever can be enjoyed by the body, excess 
is no less dangerous than scarcity. When you re- 
member the pain of thirst, do not forget the danger 
of suffocation. Now, Hamet, tell me your request.*^ 
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"O Being, kind and beneficent,** says Hamet, 
^let thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat 
a little brook, which in summer shall never be dry, 
and in winter never overflow.** "It is granted,** 
replies the Genius ; and immediately he opened the 
groond with his sabre, and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet, scattered its rills over the meadows ; 
the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees spread 
a greener foliage, and tl^e flocks and herds quenched 
their thirst. ' 

Then turning to Raschid, the Genius invited him 
likewise to oflPer his petition. "I request,** says 
Raschid, " that thou wilt turn the Ganges through 
my grounds, with all his waters, and all their in- 
habitants.** Hamet was struck with the greatness 
of his neighbour*s sentiments, and secretjy repined in 
his heart, that he had not made the same petition be- 
fore him } when the Genius spoke, " Rash man, be 
not insatiable! remember, to thee that is nothing 
which thou canst not use ; and how are thy wants 
greater than the wants of Hamet?** Raschid re- 
peated his desire, and pleased himself with the mean 
appearance that Hamet would make in the presence of 
the proprietor of the Ganges. The Genius then re- 
tired towards the river, and the two shepherds stood 
waiting the event. As Raschid was looking with con- 
tempt upon his neighbour, on a sudden was heard the 
roar of torrents, and they found by the mighty stream 
that the mounds of the Ganges were broken. The 
flood rolled forward into the lands of Raschid, his 
plantations were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he 
was swept away before it, and a crocodile devoured 
Uim. 
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No. 59— TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1750. 

Infdu^ ■ tt tiUi bene nvpta marito. Ausoniu9. 

Unblest, still doom'd to wed with misery. 

The condition of the female sex has been fre- 
qnently the subject of compassion to medical writers^ 
because their constitution of body is such, that every 
state of life brings its peculiar diseases: they are 
"placed, according to the proverb, between Scylla and 
Charybdis, with no other choice than of dangers 
equally formidable j and whether they embrace mar- 
riage, or determine upon a single life, are exposed, in 
consequCKtce of their choice, to sickness, misery, and 
death* 

It wercf to be wished that so great a degree of na- 
tural infelicity might not be increased by adventitious 
and artificial miseries ; and that beings, whose beauty 
we cannot behold without admiration, and whose 
delicacy we cannot contemplate without tenderness, 
might be suffered to enjoy every alleviation of their 
sorrows* But, however it has happened, the custom 
of the world seems to have been formed in a kind of 
conspiracy against them, though it does not appear- 
but they had themselves an equal share in its establish- 
ment } and prescriptions which, by whomsoever they 
were begun, are now pf long continuance, and by 
consequence of great authority, seem to have almost 
excluded them from content, in whatsoever condition 
they shall pass their lives. 
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If they refuse the society of men, and continue in 
that state which is reasonably supposed to place happi- 
ness most in their own power, they seldom give those 
that frequent their conversation, any exalted notions 
of the blessing of liberty ; for whether it be that 
they are angry to see with what inconsiderate eager- 
ness other heedless females rush into slavery, or with 
what absurd vanity the married ladies boast the 
change of their condition, and condemn the heroines 
who endeavour to assert the natural dignity of their 
sex; whether they are conscious that like barren 
countries they are free, only because they were never 
thought to deserve the trouble of a conquest, or ima- 
gine that their sincerity i& not always unsuspected, 
when they declare their contempt of men j it is cer- 
tain, that they generally appear to have some great 
and incessant cause of uneasiness, and that many of 
them have at last been persuaded, by powerful rheto- 
ricians, to try the life which they had so long con- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornaments at a time 
when they least became them. 

What are the real causes of the impatience which 
the ladies discover in a virgin state, I shall perhaps 
take some other occasion to examine. That it is 
not to be envied for its happiness, appears from the 
solicitude with which it is avoided ; from the opinion 
universally prevalent among the sex, that no woman 
continues long in it but because she is not invited to 
forsake it ; from the disposition always shown to treat 
old maids as the refuse of the world ; and from the 
willingness with which it is often quitted at last, by 
those whose experience has enabled them to judge at 
leisure, and decide with authority. 
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Yet sucK 13 life, that whatever is proposed, it is 
much easier to find reasons for rejecting than em- 
bracing. Marriage, though a certain security from 
the reproach and solitude of antiquated virginity, 
has yet, as it is usually conducted, many disadvan- 
tages, that take away much from the pleasure which 
society promises, and might afford, if pleasures and 
pains were honestly shared, and mutual confidence 
inviolably preserved. 

The miseries, indeed, which many ladies suffer 
under conjugal vexations, are to be considered with 
great pity, because their husbands are often not taken 
by them as objects of affection, but forced upon them 
by authority and violence, or by persuasion arid 
importunity, equally resistless when urged by those 
whom they have been always accustomed to reverence 
and obey ; and it very seldom appears that those who 
are thus despotick in the disposal of their children, 
pay any regard to their domestick and personal felicity, 
or think it so much to be inquired whether they will 
be happy, as whether they will be rich. 

It may be urged in extenuation of this crime, 
which parents, not in any other respect to be num- 
bered with robbers and assassins, frequently commit, 
that, in their estimation, riches and happiness are 
equivalent terms. They have passed their lives with 
no other wish than of adding acre to acre, and filling 
one bag after another, and imagine the advantage of 
a daughter sufficiently considered, when they have 
secured her a large jointure, and given her reasonable 
expectations of living in the midst of those pleasures 
with which she had seen her father and mother so- 
lacing their age. 
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Th&re is asi economical osacle receired aanong the 
prudential part of tke world, yAmh advises fathers 
to mcarry their daughters, lest thesf should marry 
themsehes; by which I suppose it k implied, that 
women left to their x)wn conduct generally unite 
themselves with such partners as ^ean jcontribute very 
little to their felicity. Who was the author of this 
maxim, or with what intention it was originally ut- 
tered, I have not yet discovered; but imagine that 
however solemnly it may be transmitted, or however 
implicitly received, it can confer no authority whi^ 
nature has denied; it cannot license Titius to be 
unjust, lest Caia should be imprudent; nor give 
right to imprison for life, lest liberty should be ill 
em^ployed* 

That the ladies have som^imes incurred imputa- 
tions which might naturally j»*oduce edicts iiot much 
in their favour, must, be confessed by their wannest 
advocates; and I have indeed seldom observed that 
when the tenderness or virtue of their parents has 
preserved them from forced marriage, and left them 
at large to choose their own path in the labyrinth of 
life, they have made any great advantage of their 
liberty : ,they commonly 4idke the c^pcwtunity ^f in- 
dependence to -trifle away youth and lose their bloom 
in a hurry of diversions, recurring in a succession too 
quick to leave room for any settled reflection ; they 
see the world without ^ning^ experience, and at last 
regulate their choice by motives trifling as those of a 
girl, or mercenary as those of a miser. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very large fortune, and with the repu- 
tation of a much larger ; she was therefore followed 
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and caressed by many men of rank, and by some of 
understanding; but having an insatiable de^e of 
pleasing, she was not at leisure, from the park, the 
gardens, the theatres, visits, assemUies, ai^d mas- 
querades, to attend seriously to any proposal, but 
was still impatient for a new flatterer, and neglected 
marriage as always in her power ; till in time her 
admirers fell away, wearied with expense, disgusted 
at her folly, or offended by her inconstancy; she 
heard of concerts to which she was not invited, and 
was more than once ibrced to sit still at an a^embly 
for want of a partner. In this distress, chance threw 
in her way Philotryphus, a man vdn, glittering, and 
thoughtless as herself, who had i^ent a small fortune 
in equipage and dress, and was shining in the last 
suit for which his tailor would give him credit. He 
had been long endeavouring to retrieve his extrava- 
gance by marriage, and therefore soon paid his court 
to Melanthia, who after some weeks of insensibility 
saw him at a ball, and was wholly overcome by his 
performance in a minuet. They married ; but a man 
cannot always dance, ai\d Philotryphus had no other 
method of pleasing : however, as neither was in any 
great degree vicious, they lived together with no other 
unhappiness, than vacuity of mind, and that tasteless- 
ness of life, which proceeds from a satiety of juvenile 
pleasures, and an utter inability to fill their place by 
nobler employments. As they have known the fa- 
shionable world at the same time, they agree in their 
notions of all those subjects on which they ever speak, 
and being able to add nothing to the ideas of each 
other, are not much inclined to conversation, but very 
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often join in one wish, " That they could sleep more, 
and think less/' 

Argyris, after having refused a thousand offers, at 
last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother 
oif a duke, a man without elegance of mien, beauty of 
person, or force of understanding ; who, while he 
courted her, could not always forbear allusions to her 
birth, and hints how cheaply she would purchase an 
alliance to so illustrious a family. His conduct from 
the hour of his marriage has been insuflPerably tyran- 
nical, nor has he any other regard to her than what 
arises from his desire that her appearance may not 
disgrace him. Upon this principle, however, he 
always orders that she should be gayly dressed, and 
splendidly attended ; and she has, among all her 
mortifications, the happiness to take place of her 
eldest sister. 
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No. 40.— SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, .1750. 



Nee dicet, Cur ego amicum 



Offendam in nugis ? H<b nuga seria ducent 

In mala derisum^emel. Hob. 

Nor say. For trifles why should I displease 

The man I love ? For trifles such as these 

To serious mischiefs lead the man I love. 

If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove. Francis, 

It has been remarked, that authors are genus 
irritahikj a generation very easily put out of tern" 
per, and that they seldom fail of giving proofs of 
their irascibility upon the slightest attack of criticism^ 
or the most gentle or modest offer of advice and in- 
formation. 

Writers being best acquainted with one another, 
have represented this character as prevailing among 
men of literature, which a more extensive view of 
the world would have shown them to be diffiised 
through all human nature, to mingle itself with 
every species of ambition and desire of praise, and 
to discover its effects with greater or less restraint, 
and under disguises more or less artful, in all places 
and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ob- 
served, because they necessarily appeal to the de- 
cision of the publick. Their enmities are incited 
by applauses from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general diversion; 
and when the contest happens to rise high between 

VOL. I. s 
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men of genius and learning, its memory is continued 
for the same reason as its vehemence was at first 
promoted, because it gratifies the malevolence or 
curiosity of readers, and relieves the vacancies of 
life with amusement and laughter. The personal: 
disputes, therefore, of rivals in wit are sometimes 
transmitted to posterity, when the grudges and 
heart-burnings of men less conspicuous, though car- 
ried on with equal bitterness, , and productive of 
greater evils, are exposed to the knowledge of those 
only whom they nearly aflfect, and suflPered to pass 
off and be forgotten among common and casual 
transactions. ^ 

The resentmeht which the discovery of a fault or 
folly produces, must bear a certain proportion to our 
pride, and will regularly be more acrimonious as 
pride is more immediately the principle of action. 
In whatever therefore we wish or imagine ourselves 
to excel, we shall always be displeased to have our 
claims to reputation disputed, and more displeased, 
if the acciomplishment be such as can expect reputa- 
tion only for its reward. For this reason it is com- 
mon to find men break out into rage at any insinua- 
tions to the disadvantage of their wit, who have 
borne with great patience reflections on their morals j , 
and of women it has been always known, that no 
censure wounds so deeply, or raoikles so long, as that 
which charges them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling pursuits, and please themselves most with 
things of small importance, 1 have often known very 
severe and lasting malevolence excited by unlucky 
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censures, which would have fallen without any efFect, 
had they not happened to wound a part remarkably 
tender. Gustulus, who valued himself upon the 
nicety of his palate, disinherited his eldest son for 
telling him that the wine, which he was then com- 
mending, was the same which he had sent away the 
day before not fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew 
his kindness from a nephew, whom he had always 
considered as the most promising genius of the age,- 
for happening to praise in his presence the graceful 
horsemanship of Marius. And Fortunio^ when he 
was privy counsellor, procured a clerk to be dis- 
missed from one of the publick offices, in which he 
was eminent for his skill and assiduity, because he 
had been heard to say that there was another man 
in the kingdom on whose skill at billiards he would 
lay his money against Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
house, and shared all the pleasures and endearments 
of it^tmcy together. They entered upon life at the 
same time, and continued their confidence and friend- 
ship ; consulted each other in every change of their 
dress, and every admission of a new lover ; thought 
every diversion more entertaining whenever it hap- 
pened that both were present, and when separated 
justified the conduct and celebrated the excellencies 
of one another. Such was their intimacy, and such 
their fidelity; till a birth-night approached, when 
Floretta took one morning an opportunity, as they 
were consulting upon new clothes, to advise her 
friend not to dance at the ball, and informed her 
that her performance the year before had not an-* 

s2 
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swered the expectation which her other accomplish- 
ments had raised, Felicia commended her sincerity, 
and thanked her for her caution ; but told her th^fr 
sh^ danced to please herself, and was in very little 
cbncem what the men might take the liberty of 
sa;^ing, but that if her appearance gave her dear 
Floretta any uneasiness, she would stay away. jFlo- 
retta had now nothing left but to make new protest- 
ations of sincerity and affection, with which Felicia 
was so well satisfied, that they parted with more than 
usual fondness. They still continued to visit, with 
this only difference^ that Felicia was more punctual 
than before, and often declared how high a value 
she put upon sincerity, how much she thought that 
goodness ta be esteemed which would venture to 
admonish a friend of an errour, and with what grati- 
tude advice was to be received, even when it might 
happen to proceed from mistake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great seriousness, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatever she did, and her qualifi- 
cations so extensive, that she could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet she thought herself ob- 
liged by the duties of friendship to inform her, that 
if ever she betrayed want of judgment, it was by too 
frequent compliance with solicitations to sing, for 
that her manner was somewhat ungraceful, and her 
voice had no great compass. It is true,' says Flo- 
retta, when I sung three nights ago at lady Sprightl/s, 
I was hoarse with a cold ; but I sing for my own sa- 
tisfaction, and am not in the least pain whether I am 
liked. However, my dear Felicia's kindness is not 
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the less, and I shall always think myself happy in so 
true a friend. 

From this time they never saw_ each other without 
mutual professions of esteem, and declarations of 
confidence, but went soon after into the country to 
visit their relations. When they came back, they 
were prevailed on, by the importunity of new ac^ 
quaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of the 
town, and had frequent occasion, when they met, to 
bewail the distance at which they were placed, and 
the uncertainty which each experienced of finding 
the other at home. 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dis- 
solved, by such openness and sincerity as interrupt 
our enjoyment of our own approbation, or recall us 
to the remembrance of those failings which we are 
more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine, that he 
who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, 
and resents the admonition as a false charge ; for 
perhaps it is most natural to be enraged, when there 
is the strongest conviction of our own guilt. While 
we can easily defend our character, we are no more 
disturbed at an accusation, than we are alarmed by 
an enemy whom we are sure to conquer ; and whose 
attack, therefore, will bring us honour without dan- 
ger. But when a man feels the reprehension of a 
friend seconded by his own heart, he is easily heated 
into resentment and revenge, either because he hoped 
that the fault of which he was conscious had escaped 
the notice of others ; or that his friend had looked 
upon it with tenderness and extenuation, and ex- 
cused it for the sake of his other virtues; or had 
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considered bim as tQO wise to need sdvieey or too 
delicate to be sbocked witb reproach: or, because 
we cannot feel without pain those reflections roused 
which we have been endeavouring to lay asleep ; and 
when pain has produced anger, who would not will-r 
ingly believe, that it ought to be discharged on 
others, rather than on himself? 

The resentment produced by sincerity, whatever 
be its immediate cause, is so certain, and generally 
so keen, that very few have magnanimity sufficient 
for the practice of a duty, which, above most others, 
exposes its votaries to hardships and persecutions; 
yet friendship without it is of very little value, since 
the great u/se of so close an intimacy is, that our vir-* 
tues may be guarded »id encouraged, and our vicea 
repressed in their first appearance by timely detection 
and salutary remonstrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly 
valuable shall be obtained in our present state, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage which is to be gained from unrestrained 
communication) must sometimes hazard, by unplea* 
sing truths, that friendship which he aspires to merit. 
The chief rule to be observed in the exercise of this 
daaigerous office, is to preserve it pure from all mix- 
ture of interest or vanity ; to forbear admonition or 
reproof, when our consciences tell us that they are 
incited) not by the hopes of reforming faultSf but the 
desire of showing our discernment, or gratifying our 
own pride by the mortification of another. It is not 
indeed certain^ that the most refined caution will find 
a proper time for bringing a man to the knowledge 
of his own i&ilings, or the most zealous benevolence 
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reconcile him to that judgment, by which they are 
detected ; but he who endeavours only the happiness 
of him whom he reproves, will always have either the 
satisfaction of obtaining or deserving kindness ; if he 
succeeds, he benefits his friend, and if he fails, he 
has at least the consciousness that he suffers for only 
doing well. 



No. 41— TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1750. 

Nulla recordanti hue est ingrata gravisqucf 

Nulla Jitit cujus non meminiise velit. 
Ampliat ataiis spatium sibi vir bonus; hoc est 

Fioere bis, vit& posse priorefruu Mart. 

No day's remembrance shall the good regret. 

Nor wish one bitter moment to forget : 

They stretch the limits of this narrow span \ 

And, by enjoying, live past life again. F. Lbwis. 

So few of the hours of life are filled up with oh- 
jects adequate to the mind of man, and so frequently 
are we in want of present pleasure or employment, 
that we are forced to have recourse every moment 
to the past and future for supplemental satisfactions, 
and relieve the vacuities of our being, by recollection 
of former passages, or anticipation of events to come. 

I cannot but consider this necessity of searching 
on every side for matter on which the attention may 
be employed, as a strong proof of the superiour and 
celestial nature of the soul of man. We have no 
reason to believe that other creatures have higher 
faculties or more extensive capacities, than the pre- 
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servation of themselves, or their species, requires ; 
they seem always to be fully employed, or to be 
completely at ease without employment, to feel few 
intellectual miseries or pleasures, and to have no ex- 
uberance of understanding to lay out upon curiosity 
or caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted 
to their bodies, with few other ideas than such as 
corporal pain or pleasure impresses upon them. 

Of memory, which makes so large a part of the 
excellence of the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a small 
portion has been allotted to the animal world. We 
do not find the grief with which the. dams lament 
the loss of their young, proportionate to the tender- 
ness with which they caress, the assiduity with which 
they feed, or the vehemence with which they defend 
them. Their regard for their offspring. When it is 
before their eyes, is not, in appearance, less than 
that of a human parent ; but when it is taken away, 
it is very soon forgotten, and, after a short absence, 
if brojight again, wholly disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their senses, and scarct^ 
any power of comparing the present with the past, 
and regulating their conclusions from experience, 
may be gathered from this, that their intellects are 
produced in their full perfection. The sparrow that 
was hatched last spring makes her first nest the en- 
suing season, of the same materials, and with the 
«ame art,- as in any following year: and the hen 
conducts and shelters her first Ijrooft of chickens 
•with all the prudence that she ever attains. 
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^ It he^ been asked by men who lov« td pejrplfex 'toy 
thing that is plain to common understandings, hiSW 
reason diflPers from instinct; and Prior has^wlth lib* * 
great propriety made Solomon himself declare, th^ 
to distinguish them is thefooVs ignorance ^ arid the' 
pedant* s pride. To give ^n accurate answer to ^ 
question, of which the terms are not completely un- 
derstood, is impossible; we do not know in what 
either reason or instinct consists, and therefore cannot 
tell with exactness how they differ ; but surely he 
that contemplates a ship and a bird's nest, will not 
be long without finding out, that the idea of the one 
was impressed at once, and continued through all the 
progressive descents of the species, without variation 
or improvement ; and that the other is the result of 
experiments compared with experiments, has grown, 
by accumulated observation, from less to greater 
excellence, and exhibits the collective knowledge of ' 
different ages and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power' 
which places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once passed, 
as the rules of future action, or grounds of subsequent ' 
conclusions* 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the class of moral agents. 
If we were to act only in consequence of some' 
immediate impulse, and receive no direction from 
internal motives of choice, we should be pushed for- 
ward by, an invincible fatality, without power or rea- 
son for the most part to prefer one thing to another, 
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because we could make no comparison but of objects 
which might both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the increase of our 
knowledge, ai|d our progress in rational inquiries, but 
many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed, almost all 
that we can be said to enjoy is past or future ; the 
present is in perpetual motion, leaves us as soon as it 
arrives, ceases to be present before its presence is well 
perceived, and is only known to have existed by the 
effects which it leaves behind. The greatest part of 
our ideas arises, therefore, from the view before or 
behind us, and we ^e happy or miserable, according 
as we are affected by the survey of our life, or our 
prospe<^t of future existence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at such a 
distance from us that we cannot take the whole con- 
catenation into our view, we have generally power 
enough over our imagination to turn it upon pleasing 
scenes, and can promise ourselves^ riches, honours, and 
delights, without intermingling those vexations and 
anxieties, with which all human enjoyments are pol- 
luted. If fear breaks in on one side, and alarms us 
with dangers and disappointments, we can call in hope 
on the other, to solace us with rewards, and escapes, 
and victories ; so that we are seldom without means 
of palliating remote evils, and can generally sooth 
ourselves to tranquillity, whenever any troublesome 
jwesage happens to attack us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common for 
the solitary and thoughtful to amuse themselves with 
schemes of the future, than reviews of the past. For 
the future is pliant and ductile, and will be easily 
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moulded by a strong fancy into any form. But the 
images which memory presents are of a stubborn and 
untractable nature, the objects of remembrance have 
already existed, and left their signature behind them 
impressed upon the mind, so as to defy all attempts 
of ra^^ure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from meHoory 
are less arbitrary, they are more solid, and are, indeed, 
the only joys which we can call our own. Whatever 
we have once reposited, as Dryden expresses it, in the 
sacred treasure qf the pasty is out of the reach of 
accident, or violence, nor can be lost either by our 
own weakness, or another's malice : 



•^Non tam^ irritum 



Quodcunque retro ett effidet, nequ^ 
Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
Quodjiigiens semel hora vexiU 

Be fair or foul, or raia or shioie, 
Tke joys I h^e possess*d in spite of fate are mine. 
Not lieav'n itself upon the past has powV, 
But what has been has been> and I have had my hour. 

DaVDEN. 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to look back on a life usefully and virtuously 
employed, to trace our own progress in existence, by 
such tokens as excite neither shame nor sorrow. 
Life in which nothing has been done or suffered to 
distinguish one day from another, is to him that has 
passed it, as if it had never been, except that he is 
conscious how ill he has husbanded the great deposit 
of his Creator. Life, made memorable by crimes, 
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and diversified through its several periods by wicked- 
ness, is indeed easily reviewed, but reviewed only with 
horrour and remorse. 

The great consideration which ought to influence 
us in the use of the present moment, is to arise 
from the effect, which, as well or ill applied, it must 
have upon the time to come ; for though its actual 
existence be inconceivably short, yet its effects are 
unlimited ; and there is not the smallest point of 
time but may extend its consequences, either to our 
hurt or our advantage, through all eternity, and give 
us reason to remember it for ever, with anguish or 
exultation. 

The time of life, in which memory seems particu- 
larly to claim predominance over the other faculties of 
the mind, is our declining age. It has been remarked 
by former writers, that old men are generally nar- 
rative, and fall easily into recitals of past transactions, 
and accounts of persons known to them in their youth. 
When we approach the verge of the grave it is more 
eminently true ; 

VitcB summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 

Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And stretch thy hopes^ beyond thy years. Creech. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicissitudes 
in our favour ; the changes which are to happen in 
the world will come too late for our accommodation ; 
and those who have no hope before them, and to 
whom their present state is painful and irksome, 
must of necessity turn their thoughts back to try 
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what retrospect will afford. It ought, therefore, to 
be the care of those who wish to pass the last hours 
with comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing 
ideas, as shall support the expenses of that time, 
which is to depend wholly upon the fund already 
acquired. 



Petite hinc,juvenesgue senesque, 
Ftnem animo cerium, miserisque viatica curis. 

Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here, sufiTring age, a bless*cl provision find. 

Elphinstok. 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves 
with the hope of better fortune, and however vitious, 
appease our consciences with intentions of repentance ; 
but the time comes at last, in which life has no more 
to promise, in which happiness can be drawn only from . 
recollection, and virtue will be alFthat we can recollect 
with pleasure. 
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No. 42-— SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1/50. 

Mihi tarda Jluunt tngrataque tempora, HoR. 

How heayily my time revolves along. Elphinston. 

.TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR. RAMBLER, 

I AM no great admirer of grave writings, and 
therefore very frequently lay your papers aside before 
I hate read them through ; yet I cannot but confess 
that, by slow degrees, you have raised my opinion of 
your under^anding, and that, though I believe it 
will be long before I can be prevailed upon to 
regard you with much kindness, you have, however, 
more of my esteem than those whom I sometimes 
make happy with opportunities to fill my tea-pot, » 
or pick up my fan. I shall therefore choose you for the 
confident of my distresses, and ask your counsel with 
regard to the means of conquering or escaping them, 
though I never expect from you any of that softness 
and pliancy, which constitutes the perfection of a com- 
panion for the ladies : as, in the place where I now am, 
I have recourse to the mastiff for protection, though I 
have no intention of making him a lapdog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at her house 
than any other person in thei same quarter of the 
town. I was bred from my earliest infency in a per- 
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petual tnmult of pleasure, and remember to have 
heard of little else than messages^ visits, playhouses, 
and balls ; of the awkwardness of one woman, and 
the coquetry of another ; the charming convenience 
of some rising fashion, the difficulty of playing a 
new game, the incidents of a masquerade, and the 
dresses of a court-night. I knew before I was ten 
years old all the rules of paying and receiving visits, 
and to how much civility every one of my afcquaint- 
ance was entitled ; and was able to return, with the 
proper degree of reserve or of vivacity, the stated and 
established answer to every compliment ; so that I was 
very soon celebrated as a wit and a beauty, and had 
heard before I was thirteen all that is ever said to a 
young lady. My mother was generous to so uncom- 
mon a degree as to be pleased with my advance into 
life, and allowed me, without envy or reproof, to enjoy 
the same happiness with herself; though most women 
about her own age were very angry to see young girls 
so forward, and many fine gentlemen told her how 
cruel it wa« to throw new chains upon mankind, and 
to tyrannize over them at the same time With her 
own charms, and those of her daughter. 

I have now lived two-and-twenty years, and have 
passed of each year nine months in town, and three 
at Richmond j so that my time has been spent uni- 
formly in the same company, and the same amuse- 
ments, except as fashion has introduced new di- 
versions, or the revolutions of the gay world have 
afforded new successions of wits and beg^ux. How- 
ever, my mother is so good an economist of plea- 
sure, that I have no spare hours upon my hands ; 
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for every morning brings some new appointment, 
and every night is hurried away by the necessity of 
making our appearance at diflFerent places, and of be- 
ing with one lady at the opera, and with another at 
the card-table. 

When the time came of settling our scheme of 
felicity, for the summer, it was determined that I 
should pay a visit to a rich aunt in a remote county. 
As you know the chief conversation of all tea-tables, 
in the spring, arises from a communication of the 
manner in which time is to be passed till winter, it 
was a great relief to the barrenness of our topicks, to 
relate the pleasures that were in store for me, to de- 
scribe my uncle's seat, with the park and gardens, the 
charming walks and beautiful waterfalls ; and every 
one told me how much she envied me, and what satii^- 
faction she had once enjoyed in a situation of the same 
kind. 

As we are all credulous in pur own favour, and 
willing to imagine some latent satisfaction in any thing 
which we have not experienced, I will confess to you, 
without restraint, that I had suffered my head to be 
filled with expectations of some nameless pleasure in a 
rural life, and that I hoped for the happy hour that 
should set me free from noise, and flutter, and cere- 
mony, dismiss me to the peaceful shade, and lull me in 
content and tranquillity. To solace myself under the 
misery of delay, I sometimes heard a studious lady of 
my acquaintance read pastorals, I was delighted with 
scarce any talk but of leaving the town, and never 
went to bed without dreaming of groves, and mea- 
dows, and frisking lambs. 
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At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and 
saw the coach at the door ; I sprung in with ecstasy, 
quarrelled with my maid for being too long in taking 
leave of the other servants, and rejoiced as the ground 
grew less which lay between me and the completion 
of my wishes. A few days brought me to a large 
old house, encompassed on three sides with woody 
hills, and looking from the front on a gentle river, 
the sight of which' renewed all my expectations of 
pleasure, and gave me some regret for having lived 
so long without the enjoyment which these delight- 
ful scenes were now to afford me. My aunt came 
out to receive me, but in a dress so far removed from 
the present fashion, that I could scarcely look upon 
her without laughter, which would have been no 
kind requital for the trouble which she had taken to 
make herself fine against my arrival. The night and 
the next morning were driven along with inquiries 
about our family ; my aunt then explained our pedi- 
gree, and told me stories of my great grandfather's 
bravery in the civil wars, nor was it less than three 
days before I could persuade her to leave me to 
myself. 

At last economy prevailed ; she went in the uimal 
manner about her own affaii;s, and I was at liberty 
to range in the wilderness, and sit by the cascade. 
The novelty of the objects about me pleased me for 
a while, but after a few days they were new no longer^ 
and I soon began ta perceive that the country was 
not my element ; that shades, and flowers, and lawns, 
and waters, had very soon exhausted all their power 
of pleasing, and that I had not in myself any fund 

VOL. I. T 
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of satisfaction, with which I could supply the loss of 
my customary amusements. 

I unhappily told my aunt, in the first warmth of 
our embraces, that I had leave to stay with her ten 
weeks. Six only are yet gone, and how shall I live 
through the remaining four ? I go out and return ; 
I pluck a flower, and throw it away ; I catch an in- 
sect, and when I have examined its colours set it at 
liberty •, I fling a pebble into the water, and see one 
circle spread after another. When it chances to 
rain, I walk in the great hall, and watch the minute- 
hand upon the dial, or play with a litter of kittens, 
which the cat happens to have brought in a lucky 
time. 

My aunt is afraid I shall grow melancholy, and 
therefore encourages the neighbouring gentry to visit 
us. They came at first with great eagerness to see 
the fine lady from London, but when we met, we 
had no common topick on which we could converse : 
they had no curiosity after plays, operas, or musick ; 
and I find as little satisfaction from their accounts 
of the quarrels or alliancejs of families, whose names, 
when once I can escape, I shall never hear. The 
women have now seen me, know how my gown is 
made, and ^e satisfied ; the men are generally afraid 
of me, and say little, because they think themselves 
not at liberty to talk rudely. 

Thus I am condemned to solitude ; the day moves 
slowly forward, and I see the dawn with uneasiness, 
because I consider that night is at a great distance* 
I have tried to sleep by a brook, but find its mur* 
murs ineffectual ^ so that I am forced to be awake 
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at least twelve hours, without visits, without cards, 
without laughter, and without; flattery. I walk be- 
cause I am disgusted with sitting still, and sit down 
because I am weary with walking. I have no motive 
to action, nor any object of love, or hate, or fear, or 
inclination. I cannot dress with spirit, for I have 
neither rival noV admirer. I cannot dance without 
a partner ; nor be kind or cruel, without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and such it is likely 
to continue for a month to come. I have not yet 
declared against existence, nor called upon the de- 
stinies to cut my thread ; but I have sincerely resolved 
not to condemn myself to such another summer, nor 
too hastily to flatter myself with happiness. Yet I 
have heard, Mr. Rambler, of those who never thought 
themselves so much at ease as in solitude, and cannot 
but suspect it to be some way or other my own fault, 
that, without great pain, either of mind or body, I 
am thus weary of myself : that the current of youth 
stagnates, and that I am languishing in a dead cahn, 
for want of some external impulse. I shall therefore 
think you a benefactor to our sex, if you will teach 
me the art of living alone ; for I am confident that a 
thousand and a thousand and a thousand ladies, who 
affect to talk with ecstasies of the pleasures of the 
(country, are in reality, like me, longing for the winter, 
and wishing to be delivered from themselves by com- 
pany and diversion. 

I am, sir, yours, 

Euphelia. 



T 2 
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No. 43.— TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1750. 

' Flumine perpetuo torrens solet acrius ire^ 

Sed tamen hcec brevis est, iUa perennis aqua. Ovid. 

tn course impetuous soon the torrent dries ^ 

The brook a constant peaceful stream supplies. F. Letvis. 



It is observed by those who have written on the 
constitution of the human body, and the original of 
those diseases by which it is afflicted, that every man 
comes into the world morbid, that there is no tem- 
perature so exactly regulated but that some humour 
is fatally predominant, and that we are generally im-r 
pregnated, in our first entrance upon life, with the 
seeds of that malady, which, in time, shall bring us; 
to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to th^ 
intelledtual faculties. Some that imagine themselves 
to have looked with more than common penetration 
into human nature, have endeavoured to persuade us 
that each man is bom with a mind formed peculiarly 
for certain purposes, and with desires unalterably de- 
termined to particular objects, from which the atten- 
tion cannot be long diverted, and which alone, as 
they are well or ill pursued, must produce the praise 
or blame, the happiness or misery of his future life. 

This position has not, indeed, been hitherto proved 
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with strength proportionate to the assurance with 
which it has been advanced, and perhaps will never 
gain much prevalence by a close examination. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputable, 
there seems to be little hope of establishing an opinion, 
which supposes that even complications of ideas have 
been given us at our birth, and that we are made by 
nature ambitious, or covetous, before we know the 
meaning of either power or money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things about 
us, so as to lay u^ open to new assaults and particular 
dangers, and subjects us to inconveniencies from which 
any other situation is exempt ; as a publick or a 
private life, youth and age, wealth and poverty, have 
all some evil fclosely adherent, which cannot wholly be 
escaped but by quitting the state to which it is an- 
nexed, and submitting to the incumbrances of some 
other condition ; so it cannot be denied that every 
difference in the structure of the mind -has its ad- 
vantages and its wants ; and that failures and defects 
being inseparable from humanity, however the powers 
of understanding be extended or contracted, there will 
on one side or the other always be an avenue to errour 
and miscarriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, and 
others to little employments ; some formed to soar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a narrow 
sphere. Of these, the one is always in danger of 
becoming useless by a daring negligence, the other 
by a scruj)ulous solicitude; the one collects many 
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ideas, but confused and indistinct ; th^ other is busied 
in minute accuracy, but without compass and without 
dignity. 

The general errour of those who possess powerful 
and elevated understandings, is, that they form schemes 
of too great extent, and flatter themselves too hastily 
with success ; they feel their own force to be great, 
and by the complacency with which every man surveys 
himself, imagine it still greater : they therefore look 
out for undertakings worthy of their abilities, and 
engage in them with very little precaution, for they 
imagine that without premeditated measures, they 
shall be able to find expedients in all difficulties. 
They are naturally apt to consider all prudential 
maxims as below their regard, to treat with contempt 
those securities and resources whicli others know 
themselves obliged to provide, and disdain to ac- 
complish their purposes by established means, and 
common gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of intellec- 
tual superiority, is very fatal to great designs. The 
resolution of the combat is seldom equal to the vehe- 
mence of the charge. He that meets with an opp|o- 
sition which he did not expect, loses his courage. 
The violence of his first onset is succeeded by a last^ 
ing and unconquerable languor ; miscarriage makes 
him fearful of giving way to new hopes ; and the 
contemplation of an attempt in which he has fallen 
below his own expectations is painful and vexatious ; 
he therefore naturally turns his attention to more 
pleasing objects, and habituates his imagination to 
<other entertainments, till, by «low degrees, he quits 
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his first pursuit, and suffers some other project to 
take possession of his thoughts, in which the same 
ardour of mind promises him again certain success, 
and which disappointments of the same kind compel 
him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the steadi- 
ness and perseverance always necessary in the conduct 
of a complicated scheme, where many interests are 
to be connected, many movements to be adjusted, 
and the joint effort of distinct and independent 
powers to be directed to a single point. In all 
important events which have been suddenly brought 
to pass, chance has been the agent rather than 
reason ; and, therefore, however those who seemed 
to preside in the transaction may have been celebrated 
by such as loved or feared them, succeeding times 
have commonly considered them as fortunate rather 
than prudent. Every design in which the connexion 
is regularly traced from the first motion to the last, 
must be formed and executed by calm intrepidity, 
and requires not only courage which danger cannot 
turn aside, but constancy which fatigues cannot weary, 
and contrivance which impediments cannot exhaust. 

All the performances of human art, at which we 
look with praise or wonder, are instances of the re- 
sistless force of perseverance : it is by this that the 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant coun- 
tries are united with canals. If a man was to com* 
pare the effect of a single stroke of the pick-axe, or of 
one impression of the spade, with the general design 
and last result, he would be overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion ; yet those petty opera- 
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, tions, incessantly continued, in time surmount the 
greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and 
oc€ans bounded, by the slender force of human 
beings. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that those 
who have any intention of deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation superiour to 
names hourly swept away by time among the refuse of 
fame, should add to their reason, and their spirit, the 
power of persisting in their purposes ; acquire the art 
of sapping what they cannot batter, and the habit of 
vanquishing obstinate resistance by obstinate a:ttacks. 
^ The student who would build his knowledge on 
solid foundations, and proceed by just degrees to the 
pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great philoso- 
pher of France to begin by doubting of his own exist- 
ence. In like manner, whoever would complete any 
arduous and intricate enterprise, should, as soon as his 
imagination can cool after the first blaze of hope, place 
before his own eyes every possible embarrassment that 
may retard or defeat him. He should first question 
the probability of success, and then endeavour to re- 
move the objections that he has raised. It is proper, 
says old Markham*, to exercise your horse on the 
more inconvenient side of the course, that if he 
should, in the race, be forced upou' it, he may not 
be discouraged; and Horace advises his poetical friend 
to consider every day as the last which he shall enjoy, 
because that will always give pleasure which we re-. 



' * Gervase Mai^khain, in his book entitled *^ Perfect Horsemah- 
filiip/* 12mo« 1671. He was a dramatic poet> and a voluminons 
writer on various subjects. Cm 
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ceive beyond our hopes. If we alarm ourselves be- 
forehand with more difficulties than we really find, 
we shall be animated by unexpected facility with 
double spirit ; and if we find our cautions and fears 
justified by the consequence, there will however happen 
nothing against which provision has not been made^ 
no sudden shock will be received, nor will the main 
scheme be disconcerted. 

There is, indeed, some danger lest he that too scru- 
pulously balances probabilities, and too perspicaciously 
foresees obstacles, should remain always in a state of 
inaction, without venturing upon attempts on which 
he may perhaps spend his labour without advantage. 
But previous despondence is not the fault of those for 
whom this essay is designed ; they who require to be 
warned against precipitation, will not suffer more fear 
to intrude into their contemplations than is necessary 
to allay the eflPervescence of an agitated fancy. As 
Des Cartes has kindly shown how a man may prove to 
himself his own existence, if once he can be prevailed 
upon to question it, so the ardent and adventurous will 
not be long without finding some plausible extenuation 
of the greatest difficulties. Such, indeed, is the uncer- 
tainty of all human affairs, that security and despair are 
equal follies, and as it is presumption and arrogance to 
anticipate triumphs, it is weakness and cowardice to 
prognosticate miscarriages. . The numbers that have 
been stopped in their career of happiness are sufficient 
to show the uncertainty of human foresight ; but there 
are not wanting contrary instances of such success ob- 
tained against all appearances, as may warrant the 
boldest flights of genius, if they are supported by 
unshaken perseverance. 
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No. 44.— SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1750. 

^Oifap SK Aios ecVi. Homer. 

— Dreams descend from Jove. Popk. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I HAP lately a very remarkable dream, which made 
so strong an impression on me, that I remember it 
every word ; and if you are not better employed, you 
may read the relation of it as follows : 

Methought I was in the midst of a very entertaining 
set of company, and extremely delighted in attending 
to a lively conversation, when on a sudden I perceived 
one of the most shocking figures imagination can 
frame, advancing towards me. She was drest in black, . 
her skin was contracted into a thousand wrinkles, 
her eyes sunk deep in her head, and her complexion 
pale and livid as the countenance of death. Her 
looks were filled with terrour and unrelenting se- 
verity, and her hands armed with whips and scorpions. 
As soon as she came near, with a horrid frown, and 
a voice that chilled my very blood, she bid me follow 
her, I obeyed, and she led me through rugged 
paths, beset with briers and thorns, into a deep so- 
litary valley. Wherever she passed, the fading ver- 
dure withered beueathher steps; herpestilential breath 
infected the air with malignant vapours, obscured the 
lustre of the sun, and involved the fair face of heaven in 
universal gloom. Dismal bowlings resounded through 
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the forest, from every baleful tree the night raven 
uttered his dreadful note, and the prospect was filled 
with desolation and horrour. In the midst of this 
tremendous scene my execrable guide addressed me in 
the following manner : 

" Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, from 
the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn 
that pleasure was not designed the portion of human 
life* Man was bom to mourn and to be wretched ; 
this is the condition of all below the stars, and 
whoever endeavours to oppose it, acts in contradic- 
tion to the will of heaven. Fly then from the fatal 
enchantments of youth, and social delight, and 
here consecrate the solitary hours to lamentation 
and wo. Misery is the duty of all sublunary 
beings, and every enjoyment is an offence to the 
Deity, who is to be worshipped only by the mortifi- 
cation of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
exercise of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my spi- 
rits, and seemed to annihilate every principle of joy 
within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted yew, 
where the winds blew cold and dismal round my 
head, and dreadful apprehensions, chilled my heart. 
Here I resolved to lie till the hand of death, which 
I impatiently invoked, should put an end to the mi- 
series of a life so deplorably wretched. In this sad 
situation I espied on one hand of me a deep muddy 
river, whose heavy waves rolled on in slow sullen 
murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and was 
just upon the brink, when I found myself suddenly 
drawn back. I turned about, and was surprised by 
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the sight of the loveliest object I had ever beheld. 
The most engaging charms of youth and beauty ap- 
peared in all her form ; effiilgent glories sparkled in 
her eyes, and their awful splendours were softened 
by the gentlest looks of compassion and peace. At 
her approach the frightful spectre who had before tor- 
mented me, vanished away, and with her all the hor- 
rours she had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened 
into cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered their ver- 
dure, and the whole region looked gay and blooming 
as the garden of Eden. I was quite transported at 
this unexpected change, and reviving pleasure began 
to glad my thoughts, when, with a look of inexpressi- 
ble sweetness, my beauteous deliverer thus uttered her 
divine instructions : 

"My name is Religion. I am the offspring of 
Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, 
Hope, and Joy. That monster from whose power 
I have freed you is called Superstition, she is the 
child of Discontent, and her followers are Fear 
and Sorrow. Thus different as we are, she has often 
the insolence to assume my name and character, 
and seduces unhappy mortals to think us the same, 
till she, at length, drives them to the borders of 
Despair, that dreadful abyss into which you were 
just going to sink. 

" Look round and survey the various beauties of 
the globe, which Heaven has destined for the 
seat of the human race, and consider whether a 
world thus exquisitely fi'amed could be meant for 
the abode of misery and pain. For what end has 
the lavish hand of Providence diffiised such in- 
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numerable objects of delight, but that all might 
rejoice in the privilege of existence, and be filled 
with gratitude to the beneficent author of it ? Thus 
to enjoy the blessings he has sent, is virtue and 
obedience J and to reject them merely as means of' 
pleasure, is pitiable ignorance or absurd perverse- 
ness. Infinite goodness is the source of created 
existence; the proper tendency of every rational 
being, from the highest order of raptured seraphs, 
to the meanest rank of men, is to rise incessantly 
from lower degrees of happiness to higher. They 
have each faculties assigned them for various orders 
of delights/' ' ' ' 

" What,*' cried I, " is this the language of He- 
ligion? Does she lead her votaries ^through flow- 
ery paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious life? 
Where are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifica- 
tions of penitents, the self-denying exercises of 
saints and heroes ?'' ^ 

" The true enjoyments of a reasonable being,*' 
answered she, mildly, ^^ do not consist in unbounded 
indulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of 
passions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter 
of light amusements. ^Yielding to immoral plea- 
sure corrupts the mind, living to animal trifling 
ones debases it; both in their degree disqualify 
it for its genuine good, and consign it over to 
wretchedness. Whoever would be really happy, 
must make the diligent and regular exercise of his 
superiour powers his chief attention, adoring the per- 
fections of his Maker, expressing good-will to his 
fellow-creatures, cultivating inward rectitude. To 
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his lower faculties he must allow such gratifications 
as will, by refreshing him, invigorate his nobler 
pursuits. In the regions inhabited by angelick na- 
tures, unmingled felicity for ever blooms, joy flows 
there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
needs there any mound to check its course. Beings 
conscious of a frame of mind originally diseased, as 
all the human race has cause to be, must use the 
regimen of a stricter self-government. Whoever has 
been guilty of voluntary excesses must patiently sub- 
mit both to the painful workings of nature, and 
needful severities of medicine, in order to his cure. 
Still he is entitled to a moderate share of whatever 
alleviating accommodations this fair mansion of his 
merciful Parent affords, consistent with his recovery. 
And in proportion as this recovery advances, the 
liveliest joy will spring from his secret sense of an 
amended and improved heart. — So far from the 
horrours of despair is the condition even of the 
guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of the 
gulf into which thou wast but now going to plunge. 
" While the most faulty have ever encouragement 
to amend, the more innocent soul will be supported 
with still sweeter consolations under all its experi- 
ence of human infirmities ; supported by the glad- 
dening assurances that every sincere endeavour to 
outgrow them shall be assisted, accepted, and re- 
warded. To such a one the lowliest self-^abasement 
is but a deep-laid foundation for the most elevated 
hopes; since they who faithfully examine and ac- 
knowledge what they are, shall be enabled under my 
conduct to become what they desire. ' The christian 
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and the hero are inseparable; and to aspirings of 
unassuming trust, and filial confidence, are set no 
bounds. To him who is animated with a view of 
obtaining approbation from the Sovereign of the 
universe, no difficulty is insurmountable. Secure in 
this pursuit of every needful aid, his conflict with 
the severest pains and trials, is little more than the 
vigorous exercises of a mind in health. His patient 
dependence on that Providence which looks through 
all eternity, his silent resignation, his ready accom-* 
modation of his thoughts and behaviour to its in- 
scrutable ways, is at once the most excellent sort of 
self-denial, and the source of the most exalted trans- 
ports. Society is the true sphere of human virtue. 
In social, active life, difficulties will perpetually be 
met with ; restraints of many kinds will be necessary ; 
and studying to behave right in respect of these is a 
discipline of the human heart, useful to others, and 
improving to itself. Suffi^ring is no duty, but where 
it is necessary to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor 
pleasure a crime, Jbut where it strengthens the influ- 
ence of bad inclinations, or lessens the generous 
activity of virtue. The happiness allotted to man 
in his present state, is indeed faint and low% com- 
pBTed with his immortal prospects, and noble capa- 
cities ; but yet whatever portion of it the distributing 
hand of heaven o£fers to each individual, is a need- 
ful support and refreshment for the present moment, 
so far as it may not hinder the attaining of his final 
destination. 

" Return then with mp from continual misery to 
moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. Return 
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from the contracted views of solitude to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion 
is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of Superstition, by which she endeavours to break 
those chains of benevolence and social affection, that 
link the welfare of every particular with that of the 
whole. Remember that the greatest honour you 
can pay to the Author of your being is by such a 
cheerful behaviour, as discovers a mind satisfied with 
his dispensations.'* 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to ex- 
press my acknowledgments for her discourse, when a 
ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and a new- 
risen sun darting his beams through my windows, 
awaked me *. 

I am. Yours, &c* 

* This Paper, afid No. 100, were written by the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter, of Deal in Kent. C. 
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No. 45.— TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1750. 

^Hits^ lusyicrtt^ ylyverai (rojtyjpia, 
Ny y $* ^x^pa tivra £ur i p. 

This is the chief felicity of life. 

That concord smile on the connubial bed j 

But now 'tis hatred all. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
3IB, 

Though, in the dissertations which you have 
given us on marriage, very just cautions are laid 
down against the common causes of infelicity, and 
the necessity of having, in that important choice, the 
first regard to virtue, is carefully inculcated; yet I 
cannot think the subject so much exhausted, but that 
a little reflection would present to the mind many 
questions, in the discussion of which great numbers 
are interested, and many precepts which deserve to 
be more particularly and forcibly impressed. 

You seem, like most of the writers that have gone 
before you, to have allowed as an uncontested prin- 
ciple, that Marriage is generally unhappy : but I know 
not whether a man who professes to think for him- 
self, and concludes from his own observations, does 
not depart from his character when he follows the 
crowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims without 
recalling them to a new examination, especially when 

VOL. L u 
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they comprise so wide a circuit of life, and include 
such variety of circumstances. As I have an equal 
right with others to give my opinion of the objects 
about me, and a better title to determine concern- 
ing that state which I have tried, than many who 
talk of it without experience, I am unwillmg to be 
. restrained by mere authority from advancing what, I 
believe, an accurate view of the worid will confirm, 
that marriage is not commonly unhappy, otherwise 
than as life is unhappy ; and that most of those who 
complain of connubial miseries, have as much satisfac- 
tion as their nature would have admitted, or their con- 
duct procured, in any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both sexes repine 
at their chaag^, relate the happiness of thear earlier 
years, hkame the folly wd rashness of thi&ir own. chioicet 
and warn those whom they see coming into the worid 
against the same precipitance and infatuation. But it 
is to be ren^einbered, that the days which they so much 
wish to call back, are the days not only of cetibaey but 
of youth, the days of novelty wd wprovCTOLWt^ of ar-r 
dojur and of hope, of health and vigour of body, of 
gaiety and lightness of heart. It is not emy to snir<p 
round life with any circum^taaces in which youth will 
not be deUgbtful ; md I am afraid that whether mar- 
ried oir unmarried, wes hall find the vesturis of terre^ 
atrial exisjtence vme heavy and cumbf 0U3» the iong^ 
it is worn. 

That <^y cen$^re th^^elve^ for the iodj^ieretioii 
of th^ir choice, U not ^, sufficient pr^cf tbdit tl^y 
have chosen ill^ simse we see (h^ msfW dismntent al 
every otj^r p^rt of tife whioh we cwnot change. 
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Converse with ahnost may man grown <M in a pro- 
fession, and yon will find him r^etting that he did 
not. enter into some different course, to which he too 
late finds his genius better adapted, or in which he 
discovers that wealth and honour are more easily at- 
tained. ** The merchant/' says Horace, ** envies the 
soldier^ and the soldier recounts the felicity of the 
merebant } the lawyer, when his clients harass him, 
calls out {or the quiet of the countryman ; and the 
countryman, when business calls him to town, pro* 
claims that there is no happiness but midst opu- 
lence and crowds.^' Every man recounts the in- 
conveniencies of his own station, and thinks those 
c^any other less, because he has not felt them. Thus 
the married praise the ease and freedom of a single 
state, and the single fly to marriage from the weariness 
of solitude. From all our observations we may col- 
lect with certainty, that misery is the lot of man, but 
cannot discover in what particular condiitioli it will 
find most alleviations ^ or whether all external ap^ 
pendages are not, as we use them, the causes either of 
good or ilL 

Whoever feels great pain^ naturally hopes for ease 
from change of posture ^ he dianges it, and finds him- 
self equally tormented : and of the same kind are the 
expedi^&ts by which we endeavour to obviate or elude 
those uneasinesses, to which mortality will always be 
aobjeet. It is not likely that the married state is emh- 
nently mismble, since we see such numbers, whom 
the deart;h of their partners has set free from it, enter- 
ing it again* 

Wives and hosbondb arcr mdeed, incessantly com^ 

u2 
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plaining of each other ; and there would be reason 
for imagining that almost every house was infested 
with perverseness or oppression beyond human suf- 
ferance, did we not know upon how small occasions 
some minds burst out into lamentations and re- 
proaches, and how naturally every animal revenges 
his pain upon those who happen to be near,; without 
any nice examination of its cause. ^ We are always 
willing to fancy ourselves within a little of happiness, 
and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, 
persuade ourselves that it is intercepted by an ill- 
paired mate, since, if we could find any other obstacle, 
it would be our own fault that it was not removed. 
, . Anatomists have often remarked, that though our 
diseases are sufficiently numerous and severe, yet when 
we inquire into the structure of the body, the tender- 
ness of some parts, the minuteness of others, and the 
immense multiplicity of animal functions that, must 
concur to the healthful and vigorous exercise: of all 
our powers, there appears reason to wonder rather 
that we are preserved so long, than that. we perish so 
soon, and that our frame subsists for a single day, or 
hour, without disorder, rather than that it. should be 
broken or obstructed by violence of accidents, or 
length of time. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon ob- 
servation of the manner in which marriage is fre- 
quently-contracted. When I see the avaricious and 
crafty, taking companions to their tables and their 
beds without any inquiry, but after farms and money ; 
or the giddy and thoughtless uniting themselves • for 
life to those whom they have only seen by the light 
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of tapers at a ballj when . parents . make articles 
for their, children, without inquiring after their con- 
sent ; when some marry for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers, and others throw themselves into the arms 
of those whom they do not love, because they have 
found themselves rejected where they were most so- 
licitous to please ; .when some marry because their 
servants cheat them, some because they, squander their 
own money, some because their houses are pestered 
with company, some because they will live like other 
people, and some only because they are sick of them- 
selves, I am not so much inclined to wonder that 
marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that it appears so 
little loaded with calamity ; and cannot but conclude 
that society has something in itself eminently, agree- 
able to human nature, when I find its pleasures so 
great, that even the ill choice of a companion can^ 
hardly overbalance them. , 

By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the men. 
and women never saw each other till they were joined 
beyond the power of parting. It may be suspected 
that by this method many unsuitable matches were 
produced, and many tempers associated that were 
not qualified to give pleasure to each other. Yet, 
perhaps, among a people so little delicate, where the 
paucity of gratifications, and the uniformity of life, 
gave no opportunity for imagination to interpose its 
objections, there was not much danger of capricious 
dislike ; and while they felt neither cold nor hunger 
they might live quietly together, without any thought 
of the defects of one another. 

Amongst ns, whom knowledge has m^e nice, and 
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affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more cantiona 
requisite to secure tranquillity ; and yet if we ob< 
serve the manner in which those converse, who have 
singled out each other for marriage, we shall, perhaps, 
not think that the Russians lost mnch by their re- 
straint. For the whole endeavour of both parties, 
during the time of courtship, is to hinder themselves 
from being known, and to disguise their natural tern-* 
per, and real desires, in hypocritical imitation, studied 
compliance, and continual affebtation* From the time 
that their love is avowed, neither sees the other but in 
a mask, and the cheat is managed often on both sides 
with so much art, and discovered afterwards with m 
much abruptness, that each has reason to suspect that 
some transformation has happened on the weddii^ 
night, and that, by a strange imposture, one has been 
courted, and anotlier married^ 

I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to question 
all who shall hereafter come to yon with matrimonial 
complaints, concerning their behaviour in the time of 
courtship, and inform them that they are neither to 
wonder nor repine^ whcm a contract begun with fraud 
has ended in disappbintmcnt* 

^ I «n, &c. 
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No. 46.— SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1750. 

— *—Genu9y ^pro(v6o9, €t qua hmjpseknus ipd^ 

Vix ea nostra veea, Ovid, 

Nought from my birth or ancestors I claim ; 
All is my own, my honour and my shame. 

TO Tfi^ RAMBLER. 

SiKC£> I find that you have paid so much regard 
to my complaints as to publish them, I am inclined 
by vanity, or gratitude, to continue our corresponds 
efi^e ; and indeed, without either of these motives, 
am glad of a»t opportunity to write, for I am not 
accustomed to keep in any thing that swells my heart, 
^nd halvie here none with* whom I can freely converse. 
While t ami thus employed, some tedious hours will 
idip apway, and when I return to watch the clock, I 
shall find that I have disburdened myself of part of 
the day. 

You perceive that I do iiot pretend to write with- 
much consideration of any thing but my own con- 
tenience j and, not to conceal from you my real sen- 
timents, the little time whith I have spent, against 
my wiili^ in- solitary meditation, has not much contri- 
buted to my veneration for authors. I have now 
sufficient reason to suspect, that, with all your splendid 
professions of wisdom, and seeming regard for truth, 
you> have very Iktle sdnoerity ; that you either write 
what you do not think, and willingly impose upon 
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mankind, or that you take no care to think right, but 
while you set up yourselves as guides, mislead your 
followers by credulity or negligence ; that you produce 
to the publick whatever notions you can speciously 
maintain, or elegantly express^ without inquiring 
whether they are just, and transcribe hereditary 
falsehoods from old authors perhaps M ignorant and 
cardess as yourselves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I express myself 
with so much acrimony on a question in which women 
are supposed to have very little interest j and you 
are likely enough, for I have seen many instances of 
the sauciness of scholars, to tell me, that I am more 
properly employed in playing with my kittens, than 
in giving myself airs of criticism, and censuring the 
learned. But you are mistaken, if you imagine that 
I am to be intimidated by your contempt, or silenced 
by your reproofs. As I read, I have a right to judge j 
as I am injured, I have a right to complain ; and 
these privileges, which I have purchased at so dear a 
rate, I shall not easily be persuaded to resign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my business ; but 
as there are hours of leisure in the most active life, I 
have passed the superfluitieis of time, which the di- 
versions of the town left upon my hands, in turning 
over a large collection of tragedies and romances, 
where, amongst other sentiments, common to all au-r 
thors of this class, I have found almost every page 
filled with the charms and happiness of a country 
life ; that life to which every statesman in the highest 
elevation of his prosperity is contriving to retire; 
that life to which every tragick heroine in some scene 
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or other wishes to have been bom, and which is repre- 
sented as a certain refuge from folly, from anxiety » 
from passion, and from guilt. 

It was impossible to read so many passionate ex- 
clamations and soothing descriptions, without feel- 
ing some desire to enjoy the state in which all this 
felicity was to be enjoyed; and therefore I received 
with raptures the invitation of my good aunt, and 
expected that by some unknown influence I should 
find all hopes and fears, jealousies and competitions, 
vanish from my heart upon my first arrival at the 
seats of innocence and tranquillity; that I should 
sleep in halcyon bowers, and wander in elysian gar- 
dens, where I should meet with nothing but the sofl- 
ness of benevolence, the candour of simplicity, and 
the cheerfulness of content ; where I should see reason 
exerting her sovereignty over life, without any inter- 
ruption from envy, avarice^ or ambition, and every day 
passing in such amanner as the severest wisdom should 
approve. 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expected, and this 
I had by an hundred authors been taught to expect. 
By this expectation I was l6d hither, and here I live 
in perpetual uneasiness, without any other comfort 
than that of hoping to return to London. 

Having, since I wrote my former letter, been driven, 
by the- mere necessity of escaping from absolute 
inactivity, to make myself more acquainted with 
the affairs and inhabitants of this place, Igm now 
no longer an absolute stranger to rural conversa- 
tion and employments, but am far from discover- 
ing in them more innocence or wisdom, than in the 
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^entkaeai^ w cfmdnet of. those with whotti I hate 
passed more cheerful and mote fashiofisble hounsr 

It is common to reproach the teaktaibie^ and the 
p«rk) wit^ pvittg opportttiiides and enedurag^etttemt to 
scandaL I cannot wholly deitir ttiein from the charge ; 
bat musrt, howerer, observe in favour of the mo£sh 
pnrttlers, that, if not by principle, we are a* least by 
accident lese^ gnilty of defamation than the country 
Isfdiea^ For having greater numbers to observe and 
censure, wc are commonly content to charge thertl 
only with their own faults or follies, and seldom give 
way to malevolence, but such as arises from some 
injury or aSront, real or imaginary, oflfered to our- 
selvei^. But in these distsmt provinces, where the 
same finnilies inhabit the same houses firomi age to age, 
they transmit and recount the fkoks of a whole sue* 
cession* I have beeu informed how every estate in 
Ae neighbonrhood was originally got, and find, if I 
may credit the accounts given me, that there is not a 
single acre in the' hands of the right owner. I have 
bee» fold oif intrigues^ between beau9 and toasts that 
have: been no»r three centuries in: their quiet graves; 
and am often enSertamed wkh traditional scandal on 
persons-of wh^se naiive» there won^^ have been no 
remembrance,, had! fhey not committed somewhat 
thalr mighft disgrace their descendants^ 

Im oae df my visats I happened to commend the 
air and digutf of a. young hdy, who had just fefk 
A^ companf ; ii^p<mi which two grave matrons^ looked 
wsthgireiat sliness at each other, and the elder asked me 
wJietber I had ever seen^ t^e- picture of Henry the 
Eiglttii;^ l^ou ms^hnagine that; I did not immediately 
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perceive the propriety of the question: but after 
having waited a while for informatioii,. I was told 
that the lady's grandmother had a great-great-graiid« 
mother that was an attendant on Anna Bullen^ and 
supposed to have been too much a favourite of the 
king. 

If once there ha{^>enft a quarrel between the prin^ 
oipal persons of two families^ the malignity is con* 
tinned without end, and it is common for old maids 
to fiJl out about sonue deetion^ in which their grsnd^ 
fstbco's w&te competitors ; the heart-burnings of the 
civil war are not yet extinguished ^ there are two fiu 
milies in the neighbourhood who have destroyed each 
other's game from the time of Philip and Mary ; and 
when an account came of an inundation, which had 
injured the plantations of a worthy gentleman, one 
of the hearers remarked, with exultation, that he 
might now have some notion of the ravages commit- 
ted by his ancestors in their retreat from Bosworth* 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with an in- 
heritance, and it is necessary to be well versed in 
history, that the various factions of this county may 
be understood. You cannot expect to be on good 
terms with families who are resolved to love nothing 
in common; and, in selecting your intimates, you 
are perhaps to consider which party you most favour 
in the barons' wars. I have often lost the good 
opinion of my aunt's visitants by confounding the 
interests of York and Lancaster, and was once cen- 
sured for sitting silent when William Rufus was 
called a tyrant. I have, however, now thrown aside 
all pretences to circumspection^ for I find it impos- 
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sible in less than seven years to learn all the requisite 
cautions. At London if you know your company, 
and their parents, you are safe ; but you are here 
suspected of alluding to the slips of great-grand- 
mothers, and of reviving contests which were de- 
cided in armour by the redoubted knights of ancient 
times. I hope therefore that you will not condemn 
my impatience, if I am weary of attending where 
nothing can be learned, and of quarrelling where 
there ijs iiothing to contest, and that you will con- 
tribute to divert me while I stay here by some face- 
tious performance. 

I am, sir, 

EUPHELIA. 
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No. 47— TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1750. 

Quanquam his solatiis acquiescam, debilitor et Jrangor eadeni ilia 
humanitate, qu€B me ut hoc ipsum permitterem induxiU Non 

' ideo tamen velim duriorjieri : nee ignoro alios hiijusmodi casus 
nihil amplius vocare quam damnum; eoque sibi magnos homines 
et sapientes vidertl Qui an magni sapientesque sint, nescio; 
homines non sunt, Hominis est enim affici dolore, sentire: re^ 
sister e tamen, et solatia admittere; non solatiis non egere, Plin. 

These proceedings have afforded me some comfort in my distress ; 
notwithstanding which, I am still dispirited and unhinged by 
the same motives of humanity that induced me to grant such 
indulgences. However, I by no means wish to become less 
susceptible of tenderness. I know these kind of misfortunes 
would be estimated by other persons only as common losses, 
and from such sensations they would conceive themselves great . 
and wise men. I shall not determine either their greatness or 
their wisdom ; but I am certain they have no humanity. It is 
the part of a man to be affected with grief 5 to feel sorrow at 
the same time that he is to resist it, and to admit of comfort. 

Earl of Orrery. 

Of the pasisions with which the mind of man is 
agitated, it may be observed, that they naturally 
•hasten towards their own extinction, by inciting and 
quickening the attainment of their objects. Thus 
fear urges our flight, and desire animates our pro- 
gress ; and if there are some which perhaps may be 
indulged till they outgrow the good appropriated to 
their satisfaction, as it is frequently observed of avarice 
and ambition, yet their immediate tendency is to some 
m^ans of happiness really existing, and : generally 
within the prospect. The miser always imagines 
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that there is a certain sum that will fill his heart to the 
brim ; and every ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, 
has an acquisition in his thoughts that is to terminate 
his labours, after which he shall pass the rest of his 
life in ease or gaiety, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deserves the particular attention of those 
who have assumed the arduous province of preserving 
the balance of the mental constitution. The other 
passions are diseases indeed, but they necessarily 
direct us to their proper cure. A man at once feels 
the pain and knows the medicine, to which he is car- 
ried with greater haste as the evil which requires it 
is more excruciating, and cures himself by unerring 
instinct, as the wounded stags of Crete are related 
by ^lian to have recourse to vulnerary herbs. But 
for sorrow there is no remedy provided by nature ; 
it is oflen occasioned by accidents irreparable, and 
dwells upon objects that have lost or changed their 
existence ; it requires what it cannot hope, that the 
laws of the universe should be repealed ; that the 
dead should return, or the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or errour 
which may animate us to future care or activity, or 
that, repentance of crimen for which, however irre- 
vocable, our Creator has^ promised to accept it as an 
atonement ; the pain which arises from these causes 
kaa very salutary eflPects, and is every hour extenuating 
itself by the reparation of those miscarriages that 
produce it. Sorrow is properly that state of the 
mind in which our desires are fixed upon the past, 
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without looking forward to tba fvtture^ an incea^mt 
wish that something were otherwise than it has been» 
a tormenting and harassing want of some enjojment 
or possession which we hare lost, and which no en-* 
deavours can possibly regain. Into such anguish many 
have sunk upon some sudden diminution of their for-* 
tune, an unexpected blast of their reputation, or the 
loss of children or of friends* They hare suffered all 
(sensibility of pleasure to be destroyed by a single blow» 
have given up for ever the hc^es of substituting any 
other object in the room of that which they lament, 
resi^ied their lives to gloom and dequindency, and 
worn themselves out in unavailing misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural consequence 
of tenderness and endearment, that, however painful 
and however useless, it is justly reproachfiil not to 
feel it on some occasions ; and so widely and con-^ 
Stantly has it always prevailed, that the laws of some 
^atio^s, and the customs of others, have limited a 
tinae f&r the external appearances of grief caused by 
the dissolution of dose alliances^ and the breach of 
domestick union. 

It seems determined by the general suifrage of 
QianJUndf that sorrow is to a certain point laudable, 
as the Q^pring of love, of at least pardonable, as the 
effect of weakness ; but that it ought not to be suf- 
fered to increase by indulgence, but must give way, 
after a stated time, to social duties, and the common 
avocations ^ life. It is at first unavoidable^ and 
therefore must be allowed, whether with or without 
eud: ehoiee; it may afterwards be admitted as a 
deeent mi affectionate testimony of kindness and 
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^^9i^e1^ngjQay.J)e give^ to tWiiyQrJi^., , :pp^.^l^ll^. 
j^qnd thp bursts of passion^^or tJie fQj;i?is^flf ;?oJ^fpiji^te, 
4s, not^ oiJjr useless but pulpal^lp; for.,w^ j|]ffiY^^i|p 
^^ht.,to s^rifice,.tp the y^n Jwgipgsj.pf ,pfeqt|95|i^ 
^h^t; tijpae iWljicb Providence #ll9m ^sj ^or %]i^ t^pf 

J Jetit Jtqo often, happe^iS|tl}at soj^cjjir^ tbu3,^|^;vfpl|. 
iy^ entering, jga^ns such a finn possession of tbp, Jfliijid, 
that if: is not afterward3 to be ejected ;, the mat^^nj^ul 
ideas^ first violently impressed and afterwards :williqgly 
r^ceivied, so much engross the attentif)n^ ^js^o predq^ 
minate in every thought, to darken gaiety, ancjl Pfirpj^, 
r^fipCfnatiqu. An habitual sadness .seizes ^pqp/the 
souI^.an<^ the faculties .are chained to a singji^ pbj^i^t^ 
which can never be contemplated but with jj^ppfjle^s 
uneasiness^ . . ' » » ; 

From tjiis state of dejection it i§ very diflpicult, tq 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and f h^refoje W^^^y 
who have laid down rules of intellectual : health, 
think preservatives easier tha^n remedies, and tea(j]>,u^ 
not to trust ourgelves with favourite enjoyi^ents,* not 
to indulge the luxury of fopdness, but to keep, our 
minds always suspended in such indiff^renqe, that we^ 
may ^ change the objects about us withput emotipn,^ 

An exact compliance with this rule might, per- 
haps, contribute to tranquillity, but surely it woul4 
never produce happiness. He that regards hone so 
much as to be afraid of losing them, must liye for^ 
ever without the gentle pleasures of sympathy arid 
confidence J he must feel np ih^lting fpndne§s,^ no^ 
warmtn of benevolence, nor any of those honest joys 
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which nature annexes to the power of pleasing. And 
as no man can justly claim more tenderness than he 
payS) he must forfeit his share in that officious and 
watchful kindness which love only can dictate, and 
those lenient endearments by which love only can 
soften life. He may justly be overlooked and neg- 
lected by such as have more warmth in their heart ; 
for who would be the friend of him, whom, with 
whatever assiduity he may be courted, and with 
whatever services obliged, his principles will not 
suflfer to make equal returns, and who, when you 
have exhausted all the instances of good-will, can 
only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neutrality 
and indifference, is unreasonable and vain. ]f by 
excluding joy we could shut our grief, the scheme 
would deserve very serious attention ; but since, 
however we may debar ourselves from happiness, 
misery will find its way at many inlets, and the as- 
saults of pain will force our regard, though we may 
withhold it from the invitations of pleasure, we may 
surely endeavour to raise life above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain hap^ 
piness for fear of losing it, yet it must be confessed, 
that in proportion to the pleasure of possession, will 
be for some time our sorrow for the loss ; it is there- 
fore the province of the moralist to inquire whether 
such pains may not quickly give way to mitigation. 
Some have thought that the most certain way to clear 
the heart iVom its embarrassment is to drag it by 
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forc^ inlo iseenes of merriment. Others isttagkie, 
diat^such a transition is too violent^ and recomiaend 
r^^her to soothe it into tranquillity, by maJuiig it 
acquainted with miseries more dreadful and aflUetiye» 
and diverting to the calamities of others the regards 
which we are inclined to fix too closely upon our own 
misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those re- 
medies will be sufficiently powerful. The efficacy of 
mirth it is not always easy to try, and the indulgence 
of inelancholy may be suspected to be one of those 
medicines, which will destroy, if it happens not to 
cure. ' . r , 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow is 
employment. It is commonly observed, that amou^ 
soldiers and seamen, though there is much kindndss, 
there is little grief; they see their friend fall without 
any of that lamentation which is indulged in security 
and idleness, because they have no leisure to spare from 
the care of themselves ; and whoever shall keep his 
thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally unaf- 
fected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, 
and its effects might doubtless be accelerated by 
quickening the succession, and enlai^ing the variety 
of objects. 

Si tempore longo 
Leniri patent luctusy tu speme morari : 
Qui sapiet sibi tempus erit Grotius, 

'Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief; 

T<^ wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. F. Lbwis. 
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Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every new 
idea contributes in its passage to scour away. It is 
the putrefaction of stagnant life, and is remedied by 
5^xerc^e and motion. 



No. 48.— SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1750. 

Non est vivere, sed valere^ vita- Mart. 

For life is not to live, but to be well. Elphinston. 

Among the innumerable follies, by which we lay 
up in our youth repentance and remorse for the suc- 
ceeding part of our lives, there is scarce any against 
which warnings are of less efficacy, than the neglect 
of health. When the springs of motion are yet 
elastick^ when the heart bounds with vigour, and the 
eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty that we are 
taught to conceive the imbecility that every hour is 
bringing upon us, or to imagine that the nerves which 
are now braced with so much strength, and the limbs 
which play with so much activity, will lose all their 
power under the gripe of time, relax with numbness, 
and totter with debility. / 

To the arguments which have been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, the philoso* 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity 
of those to whom we recount our suffisrings. But 
if the purpose of lamentation be to excite pity, it is 
surely superfluous for age and weakness to tell their 
plamtive stories ; for pity presupposes sympathy, and 
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1^' little attention will show them, that thosfe ivho 
dd not feel pain, seldom think th^t it isr felt ;. aiid 'a 
rihdrt f ecolkction will inform almost every mari, 
that he is only repaid the insult which he has given, 
since he may remember how often he has mocked 
infirmity, laughed at its cautions, and censured its 
impatience^ 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as the miser has brought fru- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of money 
not to share, but to engross his mind : they both err 
alike, by confounding the means with the end ; they 
grasp at health only to be well, as at money only tb be 
rich ; and forget thit every terrestrial advantage i$ 
chiefly valuable, as it furnishes abilities for the ex^rci&e 
of virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary to all the duties, as 
well as pleasures of life, that the crime of squandering 
it is equal to the folly ; arid he that for a dhort 
gratification brings weakness and diseases upori hiia^-^ 
self, and for the pleasure of a few years passed in 
the tumults of diversion, and clamours of mcfrii^ 
merit, cpnderiins the maturer arid more experienced 
jpart of his life to the chamber ind the coufeh, may 
be justly reproached, not only as a spendthrift of his 
own happiness, but as a robber of the publick ; as 
a wretch that has voluntarily disqualified himself for 
the business of his station, and refused that part 
which Providence assigns him in the general task bf 
human nature. 
^ There are perhaps . vejy few conditions more to 
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be! 'pifu}4. ithaxi theit of aa active and elevated mind 
laboMfing. under the weight iof a distempered bodyi* 
Tb^ tibiae of such a man is always sp^it jn , fonni^g 
schemes, which a. change of wind hinders him from 
executing, his powers fume away in projects and in 
hope, and the day of action never arrives. He lies 
down delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, 
pleases his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, 
or his benevolence with the good he shall confer. 
But in the night the skies are overcast, the temper of 
the air is changed, he wakes in languor, impatience, 
and distraction, and has no longer any wish but for 
ease, nor any attention but to misery. It may be 
said that disease generally begins that equality which 
death completes ; the distinctions which set one maji 
so much above another are very little perceived in 
the gloom of a sick chamber, where it will be vain to 
expect entertainment from the gay, or instruction from 
the wise ; where all human glory is obliterated, the 
wit is clouded, the reasoner perplexed, and the hero 
subdued; where the highest and brightest of mortd 
beings finds nothing left him but the consciousness 
of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets 
a short hymn to Health, in which her power of 
exalting the happiiiess of life, of heightening the gifts 
of fortune, and adding enjoyment to possession, is 
inculcated with so much force and beauty, that no 
one, who has .ever languished under the discomforts 
and infirmities of a lingering disease, can read it with- 
out feeling the images dance in his heart, and adding 
from>h^ own experience new vigour to the wish, 'and 
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from his own imagination new colours to the picture. 
The particular oecasioti of this little composition is 
not known, but it is probable that the author had 
beep sick, and in the first raptures of returning vigour 
addressed Health in the following manner : 

Mstd trg foloifM 
To kH'ftoiJisyov fi^otas* 
2u $i [Ml 'g^6<ppu)v o-vyoiKOs sljiS' 
;EJ ydip rts yj itXSra X^S^^ ^ reisiwvy 
Tag Bi^cd[t/iv6g r dviptvieQis 

Ovs %§v<pms *A<P2oH7iis i^rcoviv ^tpsvoiiev, 

*H itovMv difJitvaoL leefavrar 
Merd trsto, yMxai^ 'TyJfia, 
Te9i)Xs vdvra, xai Xapt/im Xafitujv Sap- 
ZiSsy ik x^2^S »^«V e^Salfuoof itiXst. 

Heaithg most 'oenerahle of the powers of heaven ! with thee 
may the remaining part of my life be passed^ nor do thou fefkse to 
bless me with thy residence. For whatever there is i^f beauty or qf 
pleasure in wealth, in descendants, or in sovereign command, the 
highest summit of human enjoyment, or in those objects of desire 
which we endeavour to chase into the toils of lone ; whatever delight, 
or whatever solace is granted by the celestials, to soften our fatigues, 
in thypresencef thou parent of happiness, all those joys spread out 
and flourish ; in thy presence blooms the spring ofpikasure, and 
without thee no man is happy. 



Such is the power of health, that without its co- 
operation every other comfort is torpid and lifelbss, 
as the powers of vegetation without the sun. And 
yet this bliss is commonly thrown away in thought- 
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less negligenee^ or in foolish €xpei:iiwnt?,Qn.Qwr,/;).VJQ 
strength ; we let it perish without remexnberijig.jifs 
value, or waste it to show how much we hava,,1jp 
gpare ; it is sometimes given up to th6 manageme^ 
of levity and chance, .and sometimes sold for the ap- 
plause of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal im- 
propriety, by the votaries of business and the followers 
of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabrick of their bodies 
by incessant revels, and others by intemperate studies j 
some batter it by excess, and others sap it by inactivity. 
To the noisy rout, of bacchanalian rioters, it will be 
to little purpose that advice is offered, though it re- 
quires no great abilities to prove, that he loses pleasure 
who loses health ; their clamours are too loud for the 
whispers of caution, and they run the course of life 
with too much precipitance to stop at the call of 
wisdom. Nor perhaps will they that are busied in 
adding thousands to thousands, pay much regard to 
him that shall direct them to hasten more slowly to 
their wishes. Yet since lovers of money are gene- 
rally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they might 
surely consider, that the greater good ought not to 
be sacrificed to the less. Health is certainly more 
valuable than money, because it is by health that 
money is procured ; but thousands and millions are 
of small avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of 
the gout, to repair the broken organs of sense, or 
resuscitate the powers of digestion. Poverty is, in- 
deed, an evil from which we naturally fly ; but let 
us not run from one enemy to another, nor take 
shelter in the arms ,of siqkness. 
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'''•'•^PrGJecere animam ! qutm vdlent athere in /dto 
Nunc ei pauperkniy et d»rcs tderare laborer ! 

For ]jiealthfiil ia^^nc^ in vain thcjy grf^j^ y 

In qnest of wealth wbo throw their lives away« 

Those who lose their health m au irregular and 
impetiKKis pursuit of literary acccnuplidhments are yet 
less to be exciused ; for they ought to know that the 
body is not forced beyond its strength, 1)irt with the 
losisof mbre vigour than is proportionate to the effect 
produced. Whoever takes up life beforehand, by 
deplivftig himself of rest and refreshment, must not 
only "pay back the hours, but pay thein back with • 
usuiy t »atid for the gain of a few months but half 
enjoyed, iniist give up years tb the Kstlesshess bf 
laiigwori' and the implacability of pain. They whose 
en^tettVotir is mental excellence,' will l«fam, perhapisr^ 
too' late, how much it is endangered by diseii^es' i}f' 
the^bddyi £lnd find that knowledge may easily be lort 
in the starts of melancholy, the flights of impatience, ' 
jand' the |MBevisbness of decrepitude. 
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No. 49.— TOfiSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1750. , 

Non omnis moriar^ tnultaque pars met 
' ■ • ' ' /%i85 UBithmnf, us^ue egd poster^ " ' ' 



. ' \¥iiok Horace shtJl not die ; kis adngs >8fa«U savo • 
* The greatest portion from the greedy gr^ye*. ' Q^i^Q^t, 

T^E.iirist motives of human actions are. those apr 
petdtef which Providence has given to man in com-* 
m^n with the rest of the inhabitants of the earth* ^ 
Immediately after our birth, thirst and hunger in- 
cline us to the breast, which we dra^wby; instinct, 
like oldier young creatures, and when we are satisfied* 
we express our uneasiness by importunate and inces« 
sant cri^s, till we have obtained a place or pQsturQ 
propter for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of in- 
activity is that of our passions ; we quickly begin to 
be sensible of hope and fear, love and hatred, desire 
and aversion ; these arising from the power of com« 
parison and reflection, extend their range wider, as 
our reason strengthens, and our knowledge enlarges 
At first we have no thought of pain, but when we 
actually feel it ; we afterwards begin to fear it, yet 
not before it approaches us very nearly ; but by de- 
grees we discover it at a greater distance, and find it 
lurking in remote consequencei^. Our terrour in 
time improves into caution, and we learn to look 
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round with vigilance and solicitude, to stop all the 
avenues at which misery can enter, and to perfonn 
or endure many things in themselves toilsome and 
unpleasing, because we know by reason, or by expe- 
rience, that our labour will be overbalanced by the 
iteward, that it will either procure some positive good, 
m avert some evil greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of its 
powers, the animal appetites, and the passions im- 
mediately arising from them, are not sufficient to 
find it employment ; the wants of nature are soon 
supplied, the fear of their return is easily precluded, 
And something more is necessary to relieve the long 
ittfcervals of inactivity, and to give those faottlties, 
which cannot lie wholly quiescent, some partieular 
direction^ For this reason, new desires and artifijokl 
pasdons are by degrees produced ; and, fpom having 
wishes only in consequence of our wants, we begm 
to feel wants in consequence of our wishes ; we per^ 
suade ourselves to set a value upon things whkh are 
fof no use, but because we have agreed to value them ; 
things which can neither satisfy hunger, nor mitignte 
pain, nor secure us from any real calamity, and whidi^ 
therefore, we find of no esteem among those nations 
'Whose artless and barbarous manners keep "than 
always anxious for the necessaries of life* 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally of all those desires which arise from 
the comparison of qur condition with that of others. 
He that thinks himself poor because his neighbour 
is richer ; he that, like Caesar, would rather be the 
fii^ man of a village, tJian the second in the capital 
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of the world, has apparently kindled in himself de- 
sires which he never received from nature, and acts 
upon principles established only by the authority of 
custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avar^ and 
envy, are universally condemned; some, as friendi- 
ship and curiosity, generally praised ; but there are 
others about which the suffrages of the wise are di- 
vided, and of which it is doubted, whether they tend 
most to promote the happiness, or increase the mi£N^- 
ries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and indisputable kind is the love 
of fame, a desire of filling the minds of others with 
admiration, and of being celebrated by generations 
to come with praises which we shall not hear. This 
ardour has been considered by some, as nothing bet- 
ter than splendid madness, as a flame kindled by 
pride, and fanned by folly ; for what, say they, can 
be more remote from wisdom, than to direct all our 
actions by the hope of that which is not to exist till 
we ourselves are in the grave? to pant after that 
which can never be possessed, and of which the value 
thus wildly put upon it, arises from this particular 
condition, that, during life, it is not to be obtained ? 
To gain the favour and hear the applauses of our 
contemporaries, is indeed equally desirable with any 
other prerogative of superiority, because fame may 
be of use^ to smooth the paths of life, to terrify op- 
position, and fortify tranquillity; but to what end 
shall we be the darlings o^ mankind, when we can 
no longer receive any benefits from their favour? 
It is more reasonable to wish for reputation while 
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itafaay yet beieRJoyedy as ABacr£K^ icalib.up(mrhie 
eompianions .to give him for present use the- wine 
and garlands which they purpose to bestow upon faisi ' 
tonib« ,. . 

I The advocates for. the love of fame allege > in ita 
vin4ica'tion9 That it is a passion: natural and, unir* 
versal ; a Jftapc^e lighted by Heaven, and always ljum-5 
iug witb gr^eaite^t vigour in the most «nlaarged, and? 
elevated minds. That the desire of being jpraised 
by posterity impJies a resolution to deserve, their 
praises; and that the folly charged upon it, is only 
a, noble and disinterested generosity, which is- not 
felt, -and therefore not understood, by those who 
bavp b^eU' always accustomed to refer every, thiag 
to? (themselves, .and whose selfishness has oontracted 
their understandings. That the soul of man, fonned 
for eternal life, naturally springs forward beyond thej 
limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices to consider 
herself as co-operating with future ages, and as co- 
extended wit^ endless duration. That the reproach 
urged with so much petulance, the reproach of la*- 
bowring for what cannot be enjoyed, is founded on 
an opinion which may with great probability be 
doubted; for since we suppose the powers of the 
sou} to be enlarged by its iseparation, why should we 
conclude that its knowledge of sublunary transactions 
is contracted or extinguished ? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame i& 
to be regulated rather than extinguished ; and that 
men ^ould be taught not to be wholly careless about 
their memory, but to endeavour that Aey may be 
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remembered chiefly for their Tirtiies, since no other 
reputation will be able to transmit any pleasure beyond 
^ graTe.' ■ < - ■ • • 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as thef im- 
mortality of a name, is not less likely to be the reWard 
of bad»actions than of good ; he therefore has ttoc^r* 
tain principle for the regulation of his conduct, whose 
single aim is not to be forgotten. And history wfll in- 
form us, that this blind and undistinguishing appetite 
of renown has always been uncertain in its effects,; and 
directed by accident or opportunity, indifferently to 
the beneffit or devastation of thfe world. When The-* 
mistocles complained that the trophies of Miltiades 
hindered him from sleep, he was animated by theiti td 
p^rfonh the same services in the same cause. Btrf 
Gassar, when he wept at the sight of Alexand'ei'^ii 
picture, having no honest opportunities of action, \et 
his^ambition break out to the ruin of his country. '^ 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged by 
the mind as to become independent and predominant/ 
it is dangerous and irregular ; but it may be usefully 
employed as an inferiour and secondary motive, a^ 
will serve sometimes to revive our activity, when w^ 
begin to languish and lose sight of that more certain, 
more valuable, and more durable reward, which ought 
always to be our first hope and our last. But it must 
be strongly impressed upon our minds that virtue 
is not to be pursued as one of the means to f&ihe, 
but fame to be accepted as the only recompense 
which mortals can bestow on virtue ; to be accepted 
with complacence, but not sought with eagerness. 
Simply to be remembered is no advantage; it is a 
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privilege which satire as well as panegyrick can confer, 
and is not more enjoyed by Titus or Constantino, 
than by Timocreon of Rhodes, of whom we only 
know from his epitaph, that he had eaten many a 
meaU drank many ajlagon^ and uttered many a re* 
proach. 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from 
the consciousness that we shall share the attention 
of future times, must arise from the hope, that with our 
name, our virtues will be propagated ; and that those 
whom we cannot benefit in our lives, may receive 
instruction from our examples, and incitement from 
our renown. 
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No. 50.— SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1750. 

Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 

Sijuvenis vetulo non assurrejeerat, atque 

Barhato cuicunque puer, licet ipse videret 

Piura domlfraga, et majores giandis acervos. Juv. 

And had not men the hoary head rever'd^ 
And boys paid rev'rence when a man appear* d^ 
Both must have died^ though richer skins they wore^ 
And saw more heaps of acdrns in their store. Ckbech. 

I HAVE always thought it the business of those 
who turn their speculations upon the living world, 
to commend the virtues, as well as to expose th* 
faults of their contemporaries, and to confute a false 
as well as to support a just accusation ; not only 
because it is peculiarly the business of a monitor 
to keep his own reputation untainted, lest those who 
can once chaise him with partiality, should indulge 
themselves afterwards in disbelieving him at plea- 
sure ; but because he may find real crimes sufficient 
to give full employment, to caution or repentance, 
without distracting the mind by needless scruples and 
vain solicitudes. 

There are <^rtain fixed and stated reproaches that 
one part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon 
another, which are regularly transmitted through con- 
tinued successions, and which he that has once su£Pered 
them is certain to use with the same undistinguishing 
vehemence, when he has changed his station, and 
gained the prescriptive right of inflicting on others 
what he had formerly endured himself. 
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To these hereditary imputations, of which no man 
seeft the justice, till it becomes his interest to see 
it, very little regard is to be shown ; since it does not 
appear that they are produced by ratiocination or in- 
quiry, .but received implicitly, or caught by a kind of 
tias^imtaneous contagion, and supported rather by 
willingness to credit, than ability to prove them. 

Jji has been always the practice of those who are 
desirous to believe themselves made venerable by 
length of time, to censure the new comers into life, 
for want of respect to gray hairs and sage experience, 
for heady confidence in their oWn understanding, for 
hasty conclusions upon partial views, for disregard of 
counsels, which their fathers and grandsires are ready 
to affi)rd them, and a rebellious impatience of that 
subordination to which youth is condemned by nature, 
as necessary to its security from evils into which it 
would be otherwise precipitated, by the rashness of 
passion, and the blindness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and insolence of 
the rising generation. He recounts the decency and 
regularity of former times, and celebrates the discipline 
and sobriety of the age in which his youth was passed ; 
a happy age, which is now no more to be expected, 
since confusion has broken in upon the world and 
thrown down all the boundaries of civility and re- 
ver^^ice. 

It is mot sufficiently considered how much he as- 
sumes who darea to claim the privilege of complain- 
ing; for as every man has, in his own opinion, a 
full share of the miseries of life, he is inclined to 
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,CQn^4Q]*'aU'OlaiP€irous uneasiness* as a( prMf of im- 
patianf^. rather- than of affliction, and to : ask^' What 
merit ibas this man to show, by which he hai^ dt- 
.quire4 •a right to repine at the distributions of ittk- 
,ture ? J Or; why does he imagine that exemptioifs 
should.. be granted him from the general con«IJli6n 
of man? We find ourselves excited rather 'to ^ap- 
tiousness than; pity,, and instead of being in haiMie to 
soothe his complaints by sympathy and tendeme&ls, 
we inquire, whether the pain be proportiondte = tb 
the lamentation; and whether, sappositig- the at 
flietim.];eal, it is not the effect of rice' gudfeUy, 
r^llier thaii calamity. • • « * ^ -^ '' 

4^. The quectrulousuess and indignatioi]^ which 'ii^^5b^ 
.4ierved so ofteiD io disfigure the ias$^ sebie' of^iife^, 
naturally leads us to inquiries like thesei Forisarety 
ijt will be thought at the first view of things,* tbat^f 
age bQ-4^s contemned and ridiouled, insulted *a!iid 
neglected, the crime must at least be equal oB'efthte^ 
pait*:^ They who have had opportunities of » eita- 
blishing their authority over minds ductile arid nkl' 
masting, they who have been the protectors ^irf het|i-J 
lessoQ^ss, and the instructors of ignorance, and^who^ 
yet* retain in their own hands the power of wealth, 
and the dimity of command, must defeat their in^ 
fluenee by their own miscondiK^t, and make use'^f 
all- these advantages with very little skill, if they* 
cannot secure to themselves an appearance of respect,' 
and w«ird;off open mockery and declared oontem^t. 

•The t general story of mankind will evinte, thait" 
lawful aad settled authority is very seldom resisted 
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when it is well employed. Gross corruption, or 
evident imbecility, is necessary to the suppression 
of that reverence with which the majority of man- 
kind look upon their govemours, and on those whom 
they see surrounded by splendour, and fortified by 
power. For though men are drawn by their passions 
into forgetfulness of invisible rewards and punish- 
ments, yet they are easily kept obedient to those 
who have temporal dominion in their hands, till their 
veneration is dissipated by such wickedness and folly 
as can neither be defended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected 
that the old draw upon themselves the greatest part 
of those insults which they so much lament, and that 
age is rarely despised but when it is contemptible. 
If men imagine that excess of debauchery can be 
made reverend by time, that knowledge is the coa- 
sequence of long life, however idly or thoughtlessly 
employed, that priority of birth will supply the want 
of steadiness or honesty, can it raise much wonder 
that their hopes are disappointed, and that they see 
their posterity rather willing to trust their own eyes 
in their progress into life, than enlist themselves 
under guides who have lost their way ? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time ne- 
cessarily and certainly teaches, and which might by 
those who have learned them from experience, be 
communicated to their successors at a cheaper rate : 
but dictates, though liberally enough bestowed, are 
generally without effect, the teacher gains few prose- 
lytes by instruction which his own behaviour con- 
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tradicts ; and young men miss the benefit of counsel^ 
because they are not very ready to believe that those 
who fall below them in practice, can much excel them 
in theory. Thus the pirogress of knowledge is re- 
tarded, the world is kept long in the same state, and 
every new race is to gain the prudence of their pre- 
decessors by committing and redressing the same 
miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they 
are willing to claim, and which might so much con- 
tribute to the improvement of the arts of life, it is 
absolutely necessary that they give themselves up to 
the duties of declining years ; and contentedly re- 
sign to youth its levity, its pleasures, its frolicks, 
and its fopperies. It is a hopeless endeavour to 
unite the contrarieties of spring and winter ^ it is 
unjust to claim the privileges of age, and retain the 
playthings of childhood. The young always form 
magnificent ideas of the wisdom and gravity of men, 
whom they consider as placed at a distance from 
them in the ranks of existence, and naturally look 
on those whom they find trifling with long beards, 
with contempt and indignation, like that which 
women feel at the effeminacy of men. If dotards 
will contend with boys in those performances in 
which boys must always excel them ; if they will 
dress crippled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at 
gaiety with faltering voices, and darken assemblies 
of pleasure with the ghastliness of disease, they may 
well expect those who find their diversions obstructed 
will hoot them away ; and that if they descend to 

y2 
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competition with youth, they must bear the insolence 
of successful rivals. 

Lushti satiSf edisti satis , atque hibisti: 
Tetnpus abire tibi est. 

You Ve bad your share of mirths of meat and drink; 
Tis time to quit the scene— His time to think. 

^ Elphinston. 

Another vice of age, by which the rising generation 
may be alienated from it, is severity and censorious- 
ness, that gives no allowance to the failings of early 
life, that expects artfulness from childhood, and con- 
stancy from youth, that is peremptory in every com- 
mand, and inexorable to every failure. There are 
many who live merely to hinder happiness, and 
whose descendants can only tell of long life, that it 
produces suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and per- 
secution : and yet even these tyrants can talk of the 
ingratitude of the age, curse their heirs for impa- 
tience, and wonder that young men cannot take 
pleasure in their father's company. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with ho- 
nour and decency, must, when he is young, consider 
that he shall one day be old ; and remember, when 
he is old, that he has once been young. In youth, 
he must lay up knowledge for his support when his 
powers of acting shall forsake him ; and in age, for- 
bear to animadvert with rigour on faults which ex- 
perience only can correct. 
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No. 51.— TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1750. 
■ StuHus labor est ineptiarum. Mart. 

How foolish is the toil of trifling cares ! Elphinston. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As you have allowed a place in your paper to 
Euphelia's letters from the country, and appear to 
think no form of human life unworthy of your at- 
tention, I have resolved, after many struggles with 
idleness and diffidence, to give you some account of 
my entertainment in this sober season of universal 
retreat, and to describe to you the employments of 
those who look with contempt on the pleasures and 
diversions of polite life, and employ all their powers 
of censure and invective upon the uselessness, vanity, 
and folly, of dress, visits, and conversation. 

When a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the house, where invitation, 
regularly sent for seven years together, had at last 
induced me to pass the summer, I was surprised, 
after the civilities of my first reception, to find, in- 
stead of the leisure and tranquillity which a rural 
life always promises, and, if well conducted, might 
always afford, a confused wildness of care, and a 
tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face 
was clouded, and every motion agitated. The old 
lady, who was my father*s relation, was, indeed, very 
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full of the happiness which she received from my 
visit, and, according to the fonns of obsolete breed- 
ing, insisted that I should recompense the long delay 
of my company with a promise not to leave her till 
winter. But, amidst all her kindness and caresses, 
she very frequently turned her head aside, and whis- 
pered, with anxious earnestness, some order to her 
daughters, which never failed to send them out with 
unpolite precipitation* Sometimes her impatience 
would not suflPer her to stay behind ; she begged my 
pardon, she must leave me for a moment ; she went, 
and returned and sat down again, but was again dis- 
turbed by some new care, dismissed her daughters 
with the same trepidation, and followed them with 
the same countenance of business and solicitude. 

However, I was alarmed at this show of eagerness 
and disturbance, and however my curiosity was ex- 
cited by such busy preparations as naturally promised 
)SK)me great event, I was yet too much a stranger to 
gratify myself with inquiries ; but finding none of 
the family in mourning, I pleased myself with inuu 
gining that I should rather see a wedding than a 
funeral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was in. 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a 
necessity of attending some affair that could not be 
neglected: soon afterward my relation began to 
talk of the regularity of her family, and the ineon- 
venience of London hours ; and at last let me know 
that they had purposed that night to go to bed 
sooner than was usual, because they were to rise 
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early in the morning to make cheesecakes. This 
hint sent me to my chamber, to which I was accom- 
panied by all the ladies, who begged me to excuse 
some large sieves of leaves and flowers that covered 
two thirds of the floor, for they intended to distil 
them when they were dry, and they had no other 
room that so conveniently received the rising sun. 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I rose early in the morning with a re- 
solution to explore my new habitation, I stole un- 
perceived by my busy cousins into the garden, where 
I found nothing either more great or elegant than in 
the same number of acres cultivated for the market. 
Of the gardener I soon learned that his lady was the 
greatest manager in that part of the country, and 
that I was come hither at the time in which I might 
learn to make more pickles and conserves than could 
be seen at any other house a hundred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me suf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her character, for 
she was too much pleased with her own accomplish- 
ments to conceal them, and took occasion, from 
some sweetmeats which she set next day upon the 
table, to discourse for two long hours upon robs and 
jellies ; laid down the best methods of conserving, 
reserving, and preserving all sorts of fruit ; told ug 
with great contempt of the London lady in the 
neighbourhood, by whom these terms were very 
often confounded ; and hinted how much she should 
be ashamed to set before company, at her own house, 
sweetmeats of so dark a colour as she had often seen 
at mistress Sprightl/s. 
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It is, indeed, the great business of her life, to 
watch the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with 
the due degree of heat, and to snatch it oflF at the 
moment of projection ; and the employments to which 
she has bred her daughters, are to turn rose-leaves 
in the shade, to pick out the seeds of currants: with 
a quill, to gather fruit without bruising it, and to 
extract bean-flower water for the skin. Such are 
the tasks with which every day, since I came hither, 
has begun and ended, to which the early hours of 
life are sacrificed, and in which that time is passing 
away which never shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless attempts. 
The lady has settled her opinions, and maintains the 
dignity of her own performances with all the firm- 
ness of stupidity accustomed to be flattered. Her 
daughters, having never seen any house but their 
own, believe their mother's excellence on her own 
word. Her husband is a mere sportsman, who is 
pleased to see his table well furnished, and thinks 
the day sufficiently successful, in which he brings 
home a leash of hares to be potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want books, but 
my lady soon told me that none of her books would 
suit my taste ; for her part she never loved to see 
young women give their minds to such follies, by 
which they would only learn to use hard words ; she 
bred up her daughters to understand a house, and 
whoever should marry them, if they knew any thing 
jof good cookery, would never repent it. 

There are, however, some things in the culinary 
sciences too sublime for. youthful intellects, mysteries 
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into which they must not be initiated till the years 
of serious maturity, and which are referred to the day 
of marriage, as the supreme qualification for connu- 
bial life. She makes an orange pudding, which is 
the envy of all the neighbourhood, and which she 
has hitherto found means of mixing and baking with 
such secrecy, that the ingredient to which it owes its 
flavour has never been discovered. She, indeed, con- 
ducts this great affair with all the caution that hum^-n 
policy can suggest. It is never known beforehand 
when this pudding will be produced ; she takes the 
ingredients privately into her own closet, employe 
her maids and daughters in different parts of the . 
house, orders the oven to be heated for a pie, and ^ 
places the pudding in it with her own hands, the ' 
mouth of the oven is then stopped, and all inquiries V 
are vain. 

The composition of the pudding she has, howevef, 
promised Clarinda, that if she pleases her in mar- , 
riage, she shall be told without reserve. But the 
art of making English capers she has not yet per- 
suaded herself to discover, but seems resolved £ha^ ' 
secret shall perish with her, as some alchymists have 
obstinately suppressed the art of transmuting metals. 
. I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of 
receipts, which she left upon the table, having in- 
telligence that a vessel of gooseberry wine had bursty j 
the hoops. But though the importance of the event f 
sufficiently engrossed her care, to prevent any recol- \ 
lection of the danger to which her secrets were ex- 
posed, I was not able to make use of the golden 
moments 5 for this treasure of hereditary knowledge 
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was SO well concealed by the manner of spelling used 
by her grandmother, her mother, and herself, that I 
was totally unable to understand it, and lost the op- 
portunity of consulting the oracle, for want of know- 
ing the language in which its answers were returned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard to 
her ladyship's esteem, that I should apply myself to 
some of these economical accomplishments ; for I 
overheard her, two days ago, warning her daugh- 
ters, by my mournful example, against negligence 
of pastry, and ignorance in carving : for you saw, 
said she, that, with all her pretensions to knowledge, 
she turned the partridge the wrong way when she 
attempted to cut it, and, I believe, scarcely knows 
the difference between paste raised, and paste in a 
dish. 

The reason, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Bustle's character before you, is a desire to be-in- 
formed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of 
imitation, and whether I shall throw away the books 
which I have, hitherto thought it my duty to read, 
for The hadjfs Closet opened^ The complete Ser- 
vant Maidj and The Court Cook^ and resign all 
curiosity after right and wrong, for the art of scald- 
ing damascenes without bursting them, and pre- 
serving the whiteness of pickled mushrooms. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant appli- 
cation to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares into 
a narrow space, and set herself free from many per- 
plexities with which other minds are disturbed. She 
has no curiosity after the events of a war, or the fate 
of heroes in distress ; she can hear, without the least 
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emotion, the ravage of a fire, or devastations of a 
storm ; her neighbours grow rich or poor, come into 
the world or go out of it, without regard, while she 
is pressing the jelly-bag, or airing the store room ; 
but I cannot perceive that she is more free from 
disquiets than those whose understandings take a 
wider range. Her marigolds, when they are almost 
cured, are often scattered by the wind, and the rain 
sometimes falls upon fruit when it ought to be gathered 
dry. While her artificial wines are fermenting, her 
whole life is restlessness and anxiety. Her sweetmeats 
are not always bright, and the maid sometimes forgets 
the just proportions of salt and pepper, when venison 
is to be baked. Her conserves mould, her wines sour, 
and pickles mother ; and, like all the rest of man- 
kind, she is every day mortified with the defeat of her 
schemes, and the disappointment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue, she seems a kind of 
neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, nor any 
virtue but chastity ; she has no desire to be praised 
but for her cookery ; nor wishes any ill to the rest of 
mankind, but that whenever they aspire to a feast, 
their custards may be wheyish, and their pie-crusts 
tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am to 
look on these ladies as the great patterns of our sex, 
and to consider conserves and pickles as th« business 
of my life ; whether the censures which I now suffer 
be just, and whether the brewers of wines, and the di- 
stillers of washes, have a right to look with insolence 
on the weakness of 

CORNJBLIA. 
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No. 52.— SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1750. 



Quotiesjlenti These'itis heros, 



Siste modumy dijp'it^ neque enimfortuna querenda 

Sola tua est ; similes aliorum respice casus : 

Mitius ista feres. Ovid. 

How oft in vain the son of Theseus said. 

The stormy sorrows be with patience laid; 

Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone 3 

Weigh others' woes, and learn to bear thy own. Catcott. 

Among the various methods of consolation, to 
which the miseries inseparable from our present 
{State have given occasion, it has been, as I have al- 
ready remarked, recommended by some writers to put 
the suflFerer in mind of heavier pressures, and more 
excruciating calamities, than those of which he has 
himself reason to complain. 

This has in all ages been directed and practised ; 
and, in conformity to this custom, Lipsius, the 
great modem master of the Stoick philosophy, has, 
in his celebrated treatise on steadiness of mind^ 
endeavoured to. fortify the breast against too much 
sensibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils 
which have in former ages fallen upon the world, the 
devastation of wide-extended regions, the sack of 
cities, and massacre of nations. And the common 
voice of the multitude uninstructed by precept, and 
unprejudiced by authority, which, in questions that 
relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more 
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decisive than the learning of Lipsius, seems to justify 
the efficacy of this procedure ; for one of the first com- 
forts which one neighbour administers to another is a 
relation of the like infelicity, combined with circum- 
stances of greater bitterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many re- 
medies applied to the body, of which, though we 
see the effects, we are unacquainted with the man- 
ner of operation, and of which, therefore, some, 
who are unwilling to suppose any thing out of the 
reach of their own sagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether they have really those virtues for 
which they are celebrated, and whether their repu- 
tation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and 
credulity. 

Consolation, or comfort, are words which, in 
their proper acceptation, signify some alleviation of 
that pain to which it is not in our power to afford 
the proper and adequate remedy ; they imply rather 
an augmentation of the power of bearing, than a 
diminution of the burthen. A prisoner is relieved 
by him that sets him at liberty, but receives com- 
fort from such as suggest considerations by which 
he is made patient under the inconvenience of 
confinement. To that grief which arises from a 
great loss, he only brings the true remedy who 
makes his friend's condition the same as before ; 
but he may be properly termed a comforter, who 
by persuasion extenuates the pain of poverty, and 
shows, in the style of Hesiod, that half is inore than 
the whole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it 
can lull the memory of misfortune, or appease the 
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throbbings of anguish, to hear that others are more 
miserable ; others, perhaps, unknown or wholly in- 
different, whose prosperity raises no envy, and whose 
fall can gratify no resentment. Some topicks of 
comfort arising, like that which gave hope and 
spirit to the captive of Sesostris, from the perpetual 
vicissitudes of life, and mutability of human affairs, 
may as properly raise the dejected as depress theproud, 
and have an immediate tendency to exhilarate and 
revive. But how can it avail the man who languishes 
in the gloom of sorrow, without prospect of emerging 
into the sunshine of cheerfulness, to hear that others 
are sunk yet deeper in the dungeon of misery, shackled 
with heavier chains, and surrounded with darker de- 
speration ? 

The solace arising from this consideration seems 
indeed the weakest of all others, and is perhaps 
never prbperly applied, but in cases where there is no 
place for reflections of more speedy and pleasing effi- 
cacy. But even from such calamities life is by no 
means free ; a thousand ills incurable, a thousand 
losses irreparable, a thousand difficulties insurmount- 
abljB are known, or will be known, by all the sons 
of men. Native deformity cannot be rectified, a 
dead friend cannot return, and the hours of youth 
trifled away in folly, or lost in sickness, cannot be 
restored. 

Under the oppression of such melancholy, it has 
been found useful to take a survey of the world, to 
contemplate the various scenes of distress in which 
mankind are struggling round us, and acquaint our- 
selves with the terribiles visujormce^ the various shapes 
of misery, which make havock of terrestrial happi- 
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ness,' range all comers almost without restraint, tram- 
ple down our hopes at the hour of harvest, and, when 
we have built our schemes to the top, ruin their foun- 
dations. 

The first eflFect of this meditation is, that it fur- 
nishes a new employment for the mind, and engages 
the passions on remoter objects ; as kings have some- 
times freed themselves from a subject too haughty to 
be governed and too powerful to be crushed, by post- 
ing him in a distant province, till his popularity has 
subsided, or his pride been repressed. The atten- 
tion is dissipated by variety, and acts more wieakly 
upon any single part, as that torrent may be drawn 
oflF to diflFerent channels, which, pouring down in 
one collected body, cannot be resisted. This spe- 
cies of comfort is, therefore, unavailing in severe pa- 
roxysms of corporal pain, when the mind is every in- 
stant called back to misery, and in the first shock of 
any sudden evil ; but will certainly be' of use against 
encroaching melancholy, and a settled habit of gloomy 
thoughts. 

It is further advantageous, as it supplies us with 
opportunities of making comparisons in our own 
favour. We know that very little of the pain, or 
pleasure, which does not begin and end in our senses, 
is otherwise than relative ; we are rich or poor, great 
or little, in proportion to the number that excel us, 
or fall beneath us, in any of these respects ; and there- 
fore a man, whose uneasiness arises from reflection 
on any misfortune that throws him below those with 
whom he was once equal, is comforted by finding that 
he is not yet the lowest. 
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There is another kind of comparison, less tending 
towards the vice of envy, very well illustrated by an 
old poet*, whose system will not afford many reason- 
able motives to content. " It is," says he, " pleasing 
to look from shore upon the tumults of a storm, and 
to see a ship struggling with the billows ; it is pleasing, 
not because the pain of another can give us delight, 
but because we have a stronger impression of the 
happiness of safety." Thus, when we look abroad, 
and behold the multitudes that are groaning under 
evils heavier than those which we have experienced, 
we shrink back to our own state, and, instead of re- 
pining that so much must be felt, learn to rejoice that 
we have not more to feel. 

By this observation of the miseries of others, forti- 
tude is strengthened, and the mind brought to a more 
extensive knowledge of her own powers. As the heroes 
of action catch the flame from one another, so they to 
whom Providence has allotted the harder task of suf- 
fering with calmness and dignity, may animate them- 
selves by the remembrance of those evils which have 
been laid on others, perhaps naturally as weak as them- 
selves, and bear up with vigour and resolution against 
their own oppressions, when they see it possible that 
more severe afflictions may be borne. 

There is still another reason why, to many minds, 
the relation of other men's infelicity may give a 
lasting and continual relief. Some, not well in- 
structed in the measures by which Providence dis- 
tributes happiness, are perhaps misled by divines, 

* Lucretius. C. 
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who» as Bellarmine makes temporal prosperity one 
of the charactens of the true church, have represented 
wealth and ease as the certain concomitants of virtue, 
and the unfailing result of the divine approbation. 
Such sufferers are dejected in their misfortunes, not 
so mu^h for what they feel, as for what they dread ; 
not because they cannot support the sorrows, or en- 
dure the Wants, of their present condition, but because 
they consider them as only the beginnings of more 
sharp and more lasting pains. To these mourners it 
is an act of the highest charity to represent the calami- 
ties which not only virtue has suffered, but virtue ha3 
incurred ; to inform them that one evidence of a 
future state, is the uncertainty of any present reward 
for, goodness ; and to remind them, from the highest 
authority, of the distresses and * penury of men o^ 
whom the world was not worthy. 
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No. 53— TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1750. 

isiho tm Kfiavajv. Epigram. Vet, 

Husband thy possessions. 

There is scarcely among th£ evils of human life 
any so generally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
^species of misery those who are not much accustomed 
to disturb the present moment with reflection can 
easily forget, because it is not always forced upon their 
regard : but it is impossible to pass a day ar an hour 
in the confluKes of mat, without seeing how muqh in- 
di^nce is exposed to contumely, neglect, and insult ; 
and, in its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ;. to 
injuries against which every passion is in arms, and to 
wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by false notions of dignity and reputation : 
thus w^e see dangers of every kind faced with willing- 
ness, because bravery in a good or bad cause is never 
without its encomiasts and admirers. But in the 
prospect of poverty^ there is nothing but gloom 
and melancholy ; the mind and body suflFer together ; 
its miseries bring no alleviations; it is a state in 
which every virtue is obscured, and in which no 
conduct can avoid reproach : a state in which cheer- 
fulness is- insensibility, and dejection suUenness, of 
which the hardships are without honour, and the 
labours without reward. 
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Of these calamities there sepms not to be wanting 
a general conviction ; we hear on every ^ide the noise 
of trade» and see the streets thronged with numberless 
multitudes, who^e faces are clouded with anxiety, and . 
whose steps are hurried by pr^ipitation, from no 
other motive than the hope of gain ; wd the whole 
world is put in motion, by the desire of that wealth, 
whieh is chiefly to be valued as it secures us from po- 
verty ; for it is more useful for defence than acquisi- 
tioU) and is not so much able to procure good as to 
exclude evil. 

Yet there are always some whose passions or follies 
lead them to a conduct opposite to the general max- 
ims and practice of mankind : some who seem to rush 
upon poverty with the same eagerness with which 
ethers avoid it, who see their revenues hourly lessened, 
and the estates which they inherit from their ancestors 
mouldering away, without resolution to change their 
course of life; who persevere against all remon- 
strances, and go forward with full career, though they 
see before them the precipice of destruction* 

It is not my purpose in this paper, to expostulate 
with such as ruin their fortune^; by expensive schemes 
^f buildings and gardens, which they carry on with 
the Mme vanity that prompted them to begin, chopsr 
ing, djT it happens in a thousand other caries, the 
remote evil before the lighter, and deferring the 
shame of repentance till they incur the mii^erie^ of 
distres»t Those fpr whom I intend my present ad- 
QtOAition^ are the thoughtless, the negligent, and 
the dissolute ; whp having, by the vitipusness of their 
own ineUwttjyi^ns, or the s^ducements of alluring com^ 

z2 
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panions, been engaged in habits of expense, and ac- 
customed to move in a dertain round of pleasures dis- 
proportioned to their condition, are without power to 
extricate themselves from the enchantments of cus- 
tom, avoid thought because they know it will be pain- 
ful, and continue from day to day, and from month to 
month, to anticipate their revenues, and sink every 
hour deeper into the gulfs of usury and extortion. 

This folly has less claim to pity, because it can- 
not be imputed to the vehemence of sudden pas- 
sion ; nor can the mischief which it produces be 
extenuated as the effect of any single act which 
rage or desire might execute before there could be 
titaie for an appeal to reason. These men are ad- 
vancing towards misery by soft approaches, ajid de- 
stroying themselves, not by the violence of a blow, 
which, when once given, can never be recalled, 
but by a slow poison, hourly repeated, and obstinately 
continued. ' • 

This conduct is so absurd when it is examined by 
the unprejudiced dye of rational judgment, that no- 
thing but experience could evince its possibility; 
yet, absurd as it is, the sudden fall of some families, 
and the sudden rise of others, prove it to be common j 
and every year sees many wretches rieduced to con- 
tempt and want, by their costly sacrifices to pleasure 
and vanity. 

It is the fate of almost every passion, wh^ it 
has passed the bounds which nature prescribes, to 
counteract its own purpose. Too much rage hin- 
dei^s the warriour from circumspection, too much 
eagerness of profit hurts the credit of the trtder, too 
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much ardour takes away from the lover that easiness 
of address with which ladies are delighted. Thus 
extravagance, though dictated by vanity, and incited 
by voluptuousness, seldom procures ultimately either, 
applause or pleasure. 

If praise be justly estimated by the character -of 
t^se from whom it is received, little satisfaction will 
be given to the spendthrift by the encomiums which 
he purchases. For who are they that animate him in 
his pursuits, but young men thoughtless and aban- 
doned like himself, unacquainted with all on which 
the wisdom of Rations has impressed the stamp of 
excellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and of 
virtue ? By whom is his profusion praised, but by 
^etches who consider him as subservient to their 
purposes. Syrens that entice him to shipwreck, and 
Cyclopes that are gaping to devour him ? 
. Every man, whose knowledge or whose virtue 
pan give value tQ his opinion, looks with scorn or 
pity, neither of which can afford much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the panders of luxury havQ 
drawn into the circle of their influence^ and whom 
he sees parcelled out among the different ministers 
pf folly, and about to be torn to pieces by tailors 
and jockeys, vintners and attorneys, who at once rob 
and ridicule him, and who are secretly triumphing 
over his weakness, when they present new incitements 
to his appetite, and heighten his desires by counterfeit- 
ed applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodigality. 
Even when it is yet not discovered to be false, it is 
t;he praise only of those whom it is reproachful to 
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please, and whose sincerity is corrupted by their 'tn- 
terest ; men who live by the riots which they encou- 
rage, and who know that whenever their pupil grows 
wise, they ishall lose their power. Yet with such flat- 
teries, if they could last, might the cravings of vanity, 
which is seldom veiy delicate, be satisfied; but the 
time is alwayi^ hastening forward when this triumph, 
poor as it is, shall vatiish, and when those who now 
surround them with obsequiousness and compliments^ 
fawn among his equipage, and animate his riots, shall 
turn upon him with insolence, and reproach him with 
the vices promoted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man who squan- 
ders his estate, by vain or vitious expenses, to greater 
degrees of pleasure than are obtained by others. To 
make any happiness l^ihcere, it is necessary that we be^ 
lieve it to be lastirlg j since whatever We suppose our- 
selves in danger of losing, must be enjoyed with so- 
licitude and uneasiness, and the more value we set 
upoii it, the more must the present possession be im- 
bittered* How can he then be envied for his feli- 
city, who knows th^t its continuance cannot be ex. 
pected, and who is conscious that A very short time 
will give him up td the gripe of poverty, which wiU 
be harder to be bortie, as he has giteti way to more 
excesses, wantoned in greater abundance, and indulged 
his appetites with more profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary even 
to complete the pleasure of expense ; for it mdy be 
generally remarked of those who squander whit they 
know their fortune not sufficient to alldw^ that in 
their most jovial expense, there always breaks out 
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some proof of discontent and impatience ; they either 
scatter with a kind of wild desperation, and affected 
lavishness, as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot escape it, or pay their money with a peevish 
anxiety, and endeavour at once to spend idly, and to 
save meanly : having neither firmness to deny their 
passions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur at 
their own enjoyments, and poison the bowl of pleasure 
by reflection on the cost. 

Among these men there is often the vociferation of 
merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of cheer- 
fulness ; they inflame their imaginations to a kind of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and 
consider it as the first business of the night to stupify 
recollection, and lay that reason asleep which disturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
ruin. 

But this poor broken satisfaction is of short conti- 
nuance, and must be expiated by a long series of mi- 
sery and regret. In a short time the creditor grows 
impatient, the last acre is sold, the passions and ap-* 
petites still continue their tyranny, with incessant calls 
lot their usual gratifications, and the remainder of life 
passes away in vain repentance or impotent desire. 
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No. 54.— SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22» 1750. 

Truditur dies die, 

Novaque pergunt ifderire lima ; 
Tu secanda marmora 

Locas sub ipsumjunus^ et sepukhri 
Immemor struts dotnos. Ho». 

Day presses on the heels of day. 

And moons increase to their decay ; 

Bat y6tt> with thoughtless pride elate. 

Unconscious of impending fate. 

Command the pillar*d dome to rise. 

When lo ! thy tomb forgotten lies. Francis. 

TQ THE BAMBLEJEl. 
SIR, 

I HAVE lately been called* from a mingled life of 
business and amusement, to attend the last hours of 
an old friend ; an office which has filled me, if not 
with melancholy, at least with serious reflections, and 
turned my thoughts towards the contemplation of 
those subjects, which, though of the utmost import- 
jance, and of indubitable certainty, are generally 
secluded from our regard, by the jollity of health, 
the hurry of employment, and even by the calmer 
diversions of study and speculation ; or if they become 
accidental topicks of conversation and argument, 
yet rarely sink deep into the heart, but give occasion 
pnly to some subtilties of reasoning, or eleganci^ 
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of declamation, which are heard, applauded, and 
forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accustomed to extend his views through a long 
concatenation of causes and effects, to trace things 
from their origin to their period, and compare means 
with ends, may discover the weakness of human 
jschemes ; detect the fallacies by which mortals are 
deluded ; show the insuflBciency of wealth, honours, 
tod power, to real happiness ; and please himself, and 
his auditors, with learned lectures on the vanity of 
life. 

But though the speculatist may see and show the 
folly of terrestrial hopes, fears and desires, every hour 
will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace him 
through the day or year, and you will find him acting 
upon principles which he has in common with the il- 
literate and unenlightened, angry and pleased like the 
lowest of the vulgar, pursuing, with the same ardour^ 
the same designs, grasping, with all the eagerness of 
transport, those riches which he knows he cannot 
keiep, and swelling with the applause which he has 
gained by proving that applause is of no value. 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul^ 
and t^kes away from our appetites and passions the 
power of resistance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter 
this school of wisdom is not the peculiar privilege 
of geometricians ; the most sublime and important 
precepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor 
laborious preparations ; they are enforced without 
the aid of eloquence, arid understood without skill 
in analytick science. Every tongue can utter them^ 
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and every understanding can conceive thetn. Hd 
that wishes in earnest to obtain just sentimentsf coti* 
ceming his condition, and would be intimately ac- 
quainted with the world, may find instructions oil 
every side* He that desires to enter behind the 
scene^ which every heart has been employed to deed* 
rate, and every passion labours to illuminate, and 
wishes to see life stripped of those omameiits which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its natu^ 
ral meanness, impotence, and nakedness, may find all 
the delusion laid open in the chamber of diseased 
he will there find vanity divested of her robes, power 
deprived of her sceptre, and hypocrisy without her 
mask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the same class, suf- 
ficiently pleased with acceptance and applause. Be- 
ing caressed by those who have preferments and 
riches in their disposal^ he considered himself as in 
the direct road of advancement^ and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But 
in the midst of his hopes, his projects, and his 
gaieties, he was seized by a lingering disease, which, 
from its first stage, he knew to be incurable. Here 
was an end of all his visions of greatness and hap-* 
piness ; from the first hour that his health declined^ 
all his former pleasures grew tasteless. His friends 
expected to please him by those accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly cer- 
tain of being well received ; but they soon found 
how little he was now affected by compliments, and 
how vainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhila- 
rate th^e languor of weakness, and relieve the soUci- 
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tnde of aj^Eroaehing death. Whoever would know 
how much piety and virtue surpass all external goods, 
might here havel seen them weighed against each 
other, where all that gives motion to the active, » 
and elevation to the eminent, all that sparkles in 
the eye of hdpe, and pants in the bosoin.of su^i- 
cion, at once became dust in the balance^ without 
weight and without regard. Riches^ authority, amd 
praise lose all their inlSnence when they are consi- 
dered as riches which to-morrow shall be bestowed 
upon another, authority which shall this night expire 
for ever, and praise which, however merited of 
however sincere, shall, after a few moments, be heard 
no more. 

In those hours of seriousness and wisdom, no- 
thing appeared to raise hi& spirits, or gladden hia 
heart, but the recollection of acts of goodness ; lior 
to excite his attention^ but some opportunity for the 
exercise of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
terminated on this side of the grave was received 
with coldness and indifference, and regarded rsthet 
in consequence of the habit of valuing it, than from 
any opinion that it deserved value; it had little 
more prevalence over his mind than a bubble that 
was now broken, a dream from which he wasi 
awake. His whole powers were engrossed by the con- 
sideration of another state, and all conversation- was 
tedious, that had not some tendency to disengage him 
from human affairs, and open his prospects intx> 
futurity. 

It is now past, We have closed his eyes, and 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At the 
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sight of this last conflict, I felt a sensation never 
knoivn to me before; a confusion of passions, an 
awful stillness of sorrow, a gloomy terrour without a 
name. The thoughts that entered my soul were too 
strong to be diverted, and too piercing to be endured ; 
but such violence cannot be lasting, the storm subsided 
in a short time, I wept, retired, and grew calm; 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
mind, the effects which the observation of death pro- 
duces, in those who are not wholly without the power 
and use of reflection ; for by far the greater part it is 
wholly unregarded. Their friends and their enemies, 
sink into the grave without raising any uncommon 
emotion, or reminding them that they are themselves 
on the edge of the preci[ace» and that they must soon 
plunge into the gulf of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases our 
veneration for the good, and extenuates our hatred of 
the bad. Those virtues which once we envied, as 
Horace observes, because they eclipsed our own, can 
now no longer obstruct our reputation, and we have 
therefore no interest to suppress their praise. That 
wickedness, which we feared for its malignity, is now 
become impotent, and the man whose name filled us 
with alarm, and i^e, and indignation, can at last be 
considered only with pity or contempt. 

When a friend h carried to his grave, we at once 
find excusesfor every weakness, and palliations of every 
fault ; we recollect a thousand endearments, which 
before glided off our minds without impression, a 
thousand favours unrepaid^ a thousand duties unper- 
formed, and wish, vainly wish for his return, not so 
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much that we may receive, as that we may bestow 
happiness, and recompense that kindness which before 
we never understood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well instructed,. a 
more painful occurrence, than the death of one whom 
we have injured without reparation. Our crime seem3 
nowirretrievable, itis indelibly recorded, and the stamp 
of fate is fixed upon it. We consider, with the most 
affictive anguish, the pain which we have given, and 
now cannot alleviate, and the losses which we have 
caused, and now cannot repair. 

Of the same kind are the emotions which the. deaths 
of an emulator or competitor produces. Whoever had 
qualities to alarm our jealousy, had excellence to de- 
serve our fohdness, and to whatever ardour of opposi- 
tion interest may inflame us, no man ever outlived an 
enemy, whom he did not then wish to have made a 
friend. Those who are versed in literary history know, 
that the elder Scaliger was the redoubted antagonist 
of Cardan and Erasmus ; yet at the death of each 
of his great rivals he relented, and complained that 
they were snatched away from him before their re- 
conciliation was completed. 

Tu-ne etiism moreris f Ah ! quid me Unguis, Erasme, 
Ante mens quam git conciliatus amor ? 

Art thoa too fallen } Ere anger coold subside 
And love return, has great Erasmns died ? 

Such are the sentiments with which we finally re- 
view the effects of passion, but which we sometimes 
delay till we can no longer rectify our errours. Let 
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US therefore make haste to do what we shall certainly 
at last wish to have done ; let us return the caresses 
of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endearments 
to heighten that tenderness which is the balm of life. 
Let us be quick to repent of injuries while repentance 
may not be a barren anguish, and let us open our eyes 
to every rival excellence, and pay eiarly and willingly 
those honours which justice will compel us to pay at 
last. 

Athanatus. 
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No. 55.— TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1750. 

Maturo propior desinejuneri 

Inter ludere virgines, 
Et stfUU maadam tpargere candidis : 

Non si quid Pholoen satis, 
Et te, Chlori, decet. HoR. 

Now near to death, that comes but slow. 

Now thou art stepping dowti below 3 

Sport not appiopgst t)ie blooming maids -, 

But think on ghosts apd empty shades ; 

What suits with Pholoe in her bloom. 

Grey Chloris, will not thee become 5 . 

A bed is different from a tomb. Creech. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I HAVE been but a little time conversant in the 
world, yet I have alrejsidy had frequent opportunities 
pf observing the little efficacy of remonstrance ai^d 
compliant, which, however extorted by oppression, 
or supported by reason, are detested by one part of 
the world as rebellion, censured by another ajs pee- 
vishness, by some heard with an appearance of com- 
passion, only to betray any of those sallies of vehe- 
mence and resentment which are apt to break out 
upon encouragement, and by otheris p^sed over with 
indiffi^rence a^id neglect, as matters in which they 
hav^ no cpncera, and which if they should endeavour 
to exwnjpQ or regulate, thpy inight dr^w misBehief 
upon thewseilves, 

Tiet ^iftce it is no Jl^ss natur^ for those who think 
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themselves iiyvied to compUi^.ibiWvfof -otAdvk>to 
neglect their coippjmnts, I shall venture 46 ihjmy 
case before you, in hopes thfrfi.yp^ will,tenft»qei'iily 
oppion^ if you, think it ju$t» or endeavour Ap'iiettiiy 
p^y sen|:injienf;s, if I am mist^J^, < J.ex|t^ialr(lea9t, 
that'^ j^ yij^l diiveat . y^urisfielf . o^ paitiiiUty,iiBpi2 Ahat, 
whatever, yo}iy^ 9ff^ or sqlemnity may be,-yjDu:MiiUi«iil, 
with the d9tarid's. ii^olence, pronounce me igoonbit 
fffid^ foplisht p^^a^f^^f^d refraetary,:0idyl)ecau8e yi^i 
^^rpeive.that J.api:youiig» , • ; ' \ > 

, , My ^atj^r dying wh^n I w#s, but ten yaafs old^ 
10 jn^^ ej>^ji ))rpther two yei»ra younger thaur my- 
self, to the care of my mother, a woman, of liirdi 
and, educ^on, who^e prudence or, virtue he iiadi no 
re^on to .di$ti;us(t. She felt, for some time, isU ibd 
sorrow which nature calls forth upon the final seipa* 
ration of persons dear to one another; and aSiheb 
grief was exhausted by its own viole||€^^>i<f«[fthiiflied 
into tenderness for me and my brother, and iiimyfi9r, 
of mourning was spent in caresses, consplaticm^* ^aed. 
itistrjuction, in celebration of my father^s vnr^^„ in 
professions of perpetual regard to his meiiM>ry^>^ad; 
hourly instances of such fondness as gratitndiet!l(^ift 
riot easily suffer me to forget. ^. -rs: - 3 

But when the term of this mournful f^lmkyimA' 
expired, and my mother appeared again without: t]fte 
ensigns of sorrpw, the Jadies of hiqr. aoqufdAtatet. 
began. Jto^ t^^ jbey, ,yBom,i#i»^#lifer,i«»|i^ 
w^ JijoPJ^ to fiy^. lilf:e^t^9 f est .qf ^hii w^rlAil 9^^pwmH\ 
fijl iargiun^fli:, whiqh,4S ?44o^^- used to ta .wowwi, 
withqut effect^ J^ady* Giddy ^fas. Wi9Ssantly:,*ijp-»« 
lating the pccurrem^esf of the towu^ and Mrilt Gl^veljC; 
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told her priTStely, with great tenderness, that it be- 
gan to be publickly observed how much she overacted 
her part, and that most of her acquaintance suspected 
her hope of |H*ociirii^ another husband to be the true 
ground of all that appearance of tenderness and piety. 
All the officiousness of kindness and folly was 
busied to change her conduct. She was at one time 
alarmed with censure, and at another fired with 
praise. She was told of balls^ where others shone 
0nly because she was absent; of new comedies, tb 
which all the town was crowding ; and of many in- 
genious ironies, by which domestick diligence was 
made contemptible. « 

: It is difficult for virtue to stand alone against 
fear on one side, and pleasure on the other ; espe- 
cially when no actual crime is proposed, and pru- 
dence itself can suggest many reasons for relaxation 
and indulgence. My mamma was at last persuaded 
to accompany Miss Giddy to a play. She was re- 
ceived with a boundless profusion of compliments, 
and attended home by a very fine gentleman. Next 
day she was with less difficulty prevailed on to play • 
at Mrs. Gravel/s, and came home gay and lively ; 
for the distinctions that had been paid her awakened 
ler vanity, and good luck had kept her principles of 
frugality from giving her disturbance. She now 
made her second entrance into the world, and her 
friends were sufficiently industrious to prevent any 
xctuni to her former life; every morning brought 
B^essages of invitation, and every evening was passed 
in places of diversion, from which she for some time 
complained that she had rather be absent. In a short 

VOL. I. A A 
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time she began to feel the happiness of acting with- 
out controul, of being unaccountable for her hours, 
her expenses, and her company ; and learned by de- 
gireesvto^rdp an expression of contempt, or pity, at 
tike mention of ladies whose husbands were suspected 
of restraining their pleasures or their play, and con- 
iiessed that she loved to go and come as she pleased. 
, , I was still favoured with some incidental precepts 
and transient endearments, and was now and then 
fondly kissed for smiling like my papa: but most 
part of her morning was spent in comparing the 
opinion of her -maid and milliner, contriving some 
variation in her dress, visiting shops, and sending 
compliments ; and the rest of the day was too short 
for visits, cards, plays, and concerts. 

She now began to discover that it was impossible 
to educate children properly at home. Parents could 
not^Jiave them always in their sight; the society of 
servants was contagious; company produced bold« 
ii^ess and spirit ; emulation excited industry ; and a 
If^rge school was naturally the first step into the open 
worldt. A thousand other reasons she alleged, some 
of little force in themselves, but so well seconded by 
pleasure, vanity, and idleness, that they soon over- 
, came d.11 the remaining principles of kindness and 
piety, and both I and my brother were despatched 
to boarding schools. 

How my mamma spent her time when she was 
l^hus diis(burdened I am not able to inform you, but 
I have reason to believe that trifles and amusements 
took isitill faster hold of her heart. At first, she 
yisited me at school, and afterwards wrot^ to me } 
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but in a short time both her visits and her lettersr 
were at an end, and no other notice was taken of 
me than to remit money for my support. 

When I came home at the vacation, I found my- 
self coldly received, with an observation, that <* this 
girl will presently be a woman/' I was, after the 
usual stay, sent to school again, and oyerheardmy 
mother say, as I was. a-going, " Well, now I shall 



recover/' 



. In six months more I came again, and, with the 
usual childish alacrity, was running to my mother's 
embrace, when she stopt me with exclamations at 
the suddenness and enormity of my growth, having, 
she said, never seen any body shoot up so much at 
my age. She was sure no other girls spread at that 
rate, and she hated to have children look like women 
before their time. I was disconcerted, and retired 
without hearing any thing more than ** Nay, if you 
are angry. Madam Steeple, you may walk off.** 

When once the forms of civility are violated, there 
remains little hope of return to kindness or decency. 
My mamma made this appearance of resentment a 
reason for continuing her malignity ; and poor Miss 
Maypole, for that was' my appellation, was never 
mentioned or spoken to but with some expression 
of anger or dislike. , 

She had yet the pleasure of dressing me like a child, 
and I know not when I should have been thought fit 
to change my habit, had I not been rescued by a 
maiden sister of my father, who could not bear to see 
women in hanging-sleeves, and therefore presented 
me with brocade for a gown, for which I should have 
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thpugjbJ: myself under great obligationB^ had^ sbd tnoib 
i^fQqampanied her favour.with some hints thafe^tny 
i^anuma might now consider her age, and give me 
b^i! )ear«*rings, which. nhe had ahown long enough in 
pui^liclk places^ ' ' ^ 

t.I now loft the sdbool, and came to live with my 
nkbiama^)Who conndered me a3 an usurper, that (had 
^eieedithe ]%hks of a woman before they Wfra«due# 
aiid ^aa pushing her down the precipice of age,< that 
I mightii%iga wii;hout a supeiiour. While I smibus 
beheld ;(vitiii jealousy and suspicion, you will readily 
believe that it is difficult to please. Every word and 
look is an offence. I never speak but I pretend to 
some qualities and excellencies, which it is criminal 
to possess : if I am gay, she thinks it early enough 
to coquette; if I am grave, she hate^ a prude in 
bibs ; if I venture into company, I am in haste for 
a husband ; if I retire to my chamber, such matron- 
like ladies are lovers of contemplation. I am on 
one pretence or other generally excluded from her 
assemblies, nor am I ever suffered to visit at the 
same place with my mamma. !Every one wonders 
why she does not bring Miss more into the world, 
\wd when she comes home in Vapours I am certain 
tljat she^ has heard either of my beauty or my wit^ 
9,m^ expect nothing for the ensuing week but taunts 
4md menaces, contradiction and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a state of continual persecution, 
pnly because I was. born ten years too soon, and 
cannot stop the course of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman before my mother can willingly 
cease to be a girl. I believe you would contribute 
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to thd h«pt)Hiess «if many femHtes, If, by AAyiar.^ 
gumento or persaasibnt?, you could make ti!^tib(6i*ft 
{M^amed of rivalling their children ; if you could show 
them, thiit though they may refuse to grow-wiseil 
they must inevitably grow old; and that th^ {>r6^i} 
aolaote of «^ are not munek and c<Aiip1imeittti^, but 
wi(id<im and devotiim $ that those who ai^ so^tiWiliu 
ingitoquit the world will soon be dnven fSA)in>'it^;: 
and: l^at it is therefore their interest to' retire wldte 
there yet remain a few hours for noUer employments! 

I-.am, 'fce; • ■'* 
. .. - • ■;.... .:, w-..!;.? 

: . 'v ■■ '., >!<..•! 

No. 56..i^ATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, l{^i?6l'*'^ ^'^ 



Palma negata macrum, donata reducU opitnum, \ r Hob.: 

Farewell tlie,8t|igei for humbly! discliiAm vinu\ ono 

Such fond pursuits of pleasurci or of fam^ ^ . , |^ , j.)^,^, 

If I must sink i9 shame, or swell with pride, | 

As the gay palm' is granted or denied. '/^TiiANCis.' 

' ) \nU (if// 

NoTHmc is more tinpleasing than to ^ll^^fattl 
o£fenci3 has been received when none was infkidfelii 
and that {>ain has been given to those who ^H&k ^H/tit 
guilty of any provocation. As the great ^ttd^W 
society is mutual benefibence^ a good man'iisf-^ays 
uneasy when he finds himself acting in <f[4H)feilioti4;d 
the pu'rposes of life j b^Ausfe, thbUgh his cdns6fehfc^ 
may easily acquit him of malice prepense^ of sfettled 
hatred or contrivances of mischief, yet he seldom ean 
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be certain, that he has not failed by negligence or 
indolence ; that he has not been hindered from con- 
sulting the common interest by too much regard to 
his own ease, or too much indiflFerence to the happi- 
ness of others. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to feel this unea^iinesSy 
the mind should be extended to any great division 
of generosity, or melted by uncommon warmth oi 
benetolence: for that prudence which the world 
teaches, and a quick sensibility of private interest, 
will direct us to shun needless enmities ; since there 
h no man whose kindness we may not some time 
Want, or by whose m^ice we may not some time suffer. 

I have therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtlessness 
with which some alienate from themselves the affec- 
tions of all whom chance, business, or inclination, 
brings in their way. When we see a man pursuing 
some darling interest, without much regard to the 
opinion of the world, we justly consider him as cor- 
rupt and dangerous, but are not long in discovering 
his motives ; we see him actuated by passions which 
are hard to be resisted, and deluded by appearances 
which have dazzled stronger eyes. But the greater 
part of those who set mankind at defiance by hourly 
irritation, and who live but to infuse malignity, and 
multiply enemies, have no hopes to foster, no designs 
to promote, nor any expectations of attaining power 
by insolence, or of climbing to greatness by tramp? 
ling on others. They give up all the sweets of kindr 
ness, for the sake of peevishness, petulance, or gloom ; 
and alienate the world by neglect of the commoQ 
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fonns of civility, and breach of the established laws 
of conversation. 

Every one must, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all speak with censure, though 
•they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be persuaded to love, though a reason can 
^scarcely be assigned why they should be hated ; and 
mhoj if their good qualities and actions sometimes 
force a commendation, have their panegyrick always 
concluded with confessions of disgust; "he is a 
good man, but I cannot like him.*' Surdy such 
persons have sold the esteem of the world at too low 
a price, since they have lost one of the rewards of 
virtue, without gaining the profits of wickedness. 

This ill economy of fame is' sometime^ the effect 
of stupidity: men whose perceptions are languid 
and sluggish, who kment nothing but loss of money, 
and feel nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty 
to guess why they are encompassed with enemies, 
though they neglect all those arts by which men are 
endeared to one another. They comfort themselves 
that they have lived irreproachably ; that none can 
charge them with having endangered his life, or 
diminished his possessions; and therefore conclude 
that they suffer by some invincible fatality, or im^ 
pute the malice of their neighbours to ignorance or 
envy. They wrap themselves up in their innocence, 
and enjoy the congratulations of their own hearts, 
without knowing or suspecting that they are every 
day deservedly incurring resentments, by withholding 
from those with whom they converse, that regard, or 
appearance of regard, to which every one is entitled 
by the customs of the world. 
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..^ [JTjene.^fff^ .mjiflty ilfluries which almost efveiyimiaB 
i[!p,dsi .tl^ough he does not complain, and which, tdijHMi 
tihose whom virtue, elegance, or vanity, have made 
44^|[;a1;^ and tender, Bx deep and lasting impressionsi^ 
as there are many arts of graciousness and conotU^ 
af^^,,wi^^ll^re to be practised without expcinse, and 
^^M^Hf^'^v^W^ n^»y he made o^r j&ieads^ who h»re 
iifi^^t,];i^iyeii^fyQi^ m any real benefit* Such arts^' 
lY^^,j[^y.i^^<i^<]^ nfiiither guilt oor meanni^s, itvis^ 
Si^r^ly.r^ftsona^ble to Imrn^ for who would want that 
lojyi^*p^^ch is so easily to be go^ined?. And sttch>te«>^ 
}^^ iftJCCj to .be,»ypided j for ivio wouli bei hakdd' 
lyit^ut.pro^t? t ' ; )/'»^^ 

. Sicpa^, indeed, there are, for whcwn the excuse of 
ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, because 
it is apparent that they are not only cardess of 
pleasing, but studious to offend ; that they comtrive 
to J(£ii^e all approaches to them difficult and vexa# 
tipus^ ^nd imagine that they aggrandize themselves 
by ij^^tlng the time of others, in useless attendance^ 
by^iuortifying them with slights, and teasing them 
lyith affi:9nts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found among 
tltp^e tb^t have not mingled much in genejal con- 
yeps^tipn, but spent their liyeis amidst the obsequious^ > 
nes^ of dependants, and the fla.ttery.of parasitei^; and 
by. long <;onsjL^tii)g.only their own inclination, have 
forgotten that others have claim to the same de^ 
ference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of 
pride, by which all mankind is so much enraged, 
that it is never quietly endured, except in those who 
can reward the patience which they exact ; ,and iut^ 
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solfinoe is generally surrounded only by irtiSUHviose 
fawemesB inclines them to think nothing insil^J)l]mbl^ 
that produces gain, and wha can- laugh ^t sctirrtlitJt^ 
9.nd' judeness with a luxurious 4e^te tod^ah!''6^^ii 
pttcmu; ' •••■•- " ••■ ■•■■•" (- ^' r... 0'n:i; <ii> 
. JBut though. aliwanfton pinyvocatioris and cdht^p^^ 
tiiods dnsokiwe are to be diligttitiy avirfdfe^;* thb^e^y 
if^hsA dknger intimid <k)mpliance atild^^e'ffesllM- 
tiom It isoomMon for soft and fearirti1't^T!h^i^4;W 
giver thcnwelvee np implicitly to the Alliefetiibtf ()l^^^ 
boldirthfi ibui&uleBt, and the afeAye^a^'j 'hf'WM 
^haai tihby do Boi'bdieve wiser or'betl;ei'\hyi!f Mftfi 
selves; to recede from the best designs* 4frfifet^^'^fc(p]^iy- 
sition must be encountered, and to fkll off'fVoni 
Yurtae for fear of censure. - r.injr 

Some firmness and resolution is necessary^to'the 
dt9chsrge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy ^tate 6f 
lifein \1rhich the necessity of such struggles fTreqUiently 
occuiJS:; for no man is defeated without sonief reseiit- 
ment.whieh will be continued with obstinac^y'^^liiie 
he believes himself in the right, and exerted ivitli 
bitterness, if even to his own conviction he is detected' 
ilirthe wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the external 
consequences of contrariety and dispute, it must be 
painful to A worthy mind to put others in pain, dnd' 
there will be danger lest the kindest nature may be 
vitiated by too longiatcfostom of debate and contest. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with insensibility 
by many of my correspondents, who believe their 
contributions unjustly neglected. And, indeed, wheii, 
I sit before a pile of papers, of which each is the 
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production of laborious study, and the offspring of 
a fond parent, I, who know the passions of an au« 
thor, cannot remember how long they have lain in 
my boxes unregarded, without imagining to myself 
the various changes of sorrow, impatience, and re- 
sentment, which the writers must have felt in this 
tedious interval. 

. These reflections are still more awakened, when, 
upon perusal, I find some of them calling for a place 
in the next paper, a place which they have never yet 
obtained : others writing in a style of superiority and 
haughtiness, as secure of deference, and above fear 
o£ criticism ; others humbly offering their w6ak as- 
sistance with softness and submission, which they 
believe impossible to be resisted ; some introducing 
their compositions with a menace of the contempt 
which he that refuses them will incur ; others ap- 
plying privately to the booksellers for their interest 
aiid solicitation ; every one by different ways endea-* 
vouring to secure the bliss of publication. I cannot 
but consider myself as placed in a very incommodious 
situation, where I am forced to repress confidence, 
which it is pleasing to indulge, to repay civilities with 
appearances of neglect, and so frequently to offend 
those by whom I never was offended. 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new composition, contains his raptures 
in his own bosom, and how naturally he imparts to 
his friends his expectations of renown ; and as I can 
easily conceive the eagerness with which a new paper 
is snatched up, by one who expects to find it filled 
with his own producticm, and perhaps has called his 
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companions to share the pleasure of a second perusal, 
I grieve for the disappointment which he is to feel 
at the fatal inspection. His hopes, however, do not 
yet forsake him ; he is certain of giving lustre the 
next day. The next day comes, and again he pants 
with expectation, and having dreamed of laurels and 
Parnassus, casts his eyes upon, the barren page, with 
which he is doomed never more to be delighted. 

For such cruelty what atonement can be made ? 
For such calamities what alleviation can be found ? 
I am afraid that the mischief already done must be 
without reparation, and all that deserves my care is 
prevention for the future. Let therefore the next 
friendly contributor, whoever he be, observe the cau- 
tions of Swift, and write secretly in his own chamber, 
without communicating his design to his nearest 
friend, for the nearest friend will be pleased with an 
opportunity of laughing. Let him carry it to the 
post himself, and wait in silence for the event. If it is 
published and praised, he may then declare himself the 
author ; if it be suppressed, he may wonder in private 
without much vexation ; and if it be censured, he 
may join in the cry, and lament the dulness of the 
writing generation. 
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' Non iritetttgunt Tiomines quam magnum vectigdl sit pariimonia, 

'••-'•• .T0Lt. 

1^ wbrW fcte not yet learned the riches of fn^ality. ^ '' ' 

. . . . ? . . . '•''•.•: :^j{i «;l 

TO THE HAMBLEA. .1"^ 

. iSIRv- •'■ • ' •'■ • '^' 

y : I A9I ftlw^ys pScased when I gee literatoire iniaid^ 
useful, and scholars descending from that eie^atien, 
#hich, as. it raises them above cottimbfn lif^, must 
likexyise hinder them from behold&ig the ways'of tnek 
othenkdse than in a cloud of bustle and confiisidni 
Haying lived a life of business, and remarked hciw 
seldom any occurrences emerge for which great quai^ 
lities are required^ I have learned the n^esi^ity of 
regarding little things ; and though I do not /pretend 
to give Jaws to the legislators of mankind, or to limit 
the range of those powerful minds that carry light erad 
heat through all the regions of knowledge^ yet I hav^ 
long thought, that the greatest part of those wlM|losi^ 
themselves in studies by which I haxre notfotu^A'tfastt^ 
they grow much wiser, might, with more ad^i«ldlMgQ 
both )tef the publick and themselves, apply ^tili^r^iOtti^ 
derstandihgs to domestick arts, and store thek^itfdi 
with axioms of humble prudence, and privat4d'bcl6^ 
nomy . » . <• , : i , 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegknt 
and pleasing, but, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little regard 
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to the musick of periods, the artifice of connexion, 
or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetorick ; but 
require a few plain and cogent instructions, which 
may sink into the mind by their own weight. 

Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of the 
world, so beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highest of human potentates 
to the lowest labourer or artificer; and the miseries 
which the neglect of it produces are so numerous 
and so grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
with) "Cv^ry variation of address, and adapted to'eifery 
c^a of ^undearstwding* , ; n; 

:,.i\^ether those who treat morals as^ a scioaice wrfH 
ip^lc^i .frugality to be numbered among the rirtoela^ 
J^rbaye. not thought it necessary to inquice. For^Iy 
Vfbc( draiw my opnions from a careful observation 
Q£s|^e world, am satisfied with knowing wlkat k 
abundantly sufficient for practice, that if it be nid 
a virtue, it is, at least, a quality which can sbldoni 
exist without some virtues, and without which few« 
tivtues can exist. Frugality may be termed thb 
daughter of prudence, the sister of temperance, andf 
the parent of liberty. He that is extravi^nt wiH 
quookly become poor, and poverty will enforce de^ 
peaiencie> and invite corruption; it will almost al^ 
w»ys produce a passive compliance with the wicked^ 
-npsa of others ; and there are few who do not leanl 
hy degrees to practise those crimes which they cease 
-to censure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty^ as 
4angerous to virtue, yet mankind- seem unanimous 
'^Qough in abhorring/it as destructive to happiness^; 
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and ail to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to learn 
the sage maxims of our parsimonious ancestors, and 
attain the salutary arts of contracting expense ; for 
without frugality none can be rich, and with it very 
few would be poor. 

To most other acts of virtue or exertions of wisdom, 
a concurrence of many circumstances is necessary, 
some previous knowlec^e must be attained, some un- 
common gifts of nature possessed, or some opportunity 
produced by an extraordinary combination of things ; 
but the mere power of saving what is already in our 
hands, must be easy of acquisition to every mind ; and 
as the example of Bacon may show, that the highest 
intellect cannot safely neglect it, a thousand instances 
will every day prove, that the meanest may practise 
it with success. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num-f 
bers, because to be rich is to possess more than is 
commonly placed in a single hand ; and, if many 
could obtain the sum which now makes a man 
wealthy, the name of wealth must then be transferred 
to still greater accumulation. But I am not certain 
that it is equally impossible to exempt the lower 
classes of mankind from poverty ; because, though 
whatever be the wealth of the community, some will 
always have least, and he that has less than any other 
is comparatively poor ; yet I do not see any coactive 
necessity that many should be without the indispens^ 
able conveniencies of life ; but am sometimes inclined 
to imagine, that, casual calamities excepted, there 
might, by universal prudence, be procured an uni- 
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versa! exemption from want ; and that he who should 
happen to have least might notwithstanding have 
enough. 

But without entering too far into speculations 
which I do not remember that any political calcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the most perspi^ 
cacious reasoner may be easily bewildered, it is evi-> 
dent that they to* whom Providence has allotted no 
other care but of their own fortune and their own 
virtue, which make far the greater part of mankind^ 
have sufficient incitements to personal frugality, since^ 
whatever might be its general effect upon provinces 
or nations, by which it is never likely to be tried, we 
know with certainty, that there is scarcely any indivi- 
dual entering the world, who, by prudent parsimony, 
may not reasonably promise himself a cheerful com- 
petence in the decline of life. 

The prospect of penury in age is so gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks before him must 
resolve to avoid it ; and it must be avoided generally 
by the science of sparing. For, though in every age 
there are some, who by bold adventures, or by fa- 
vourable accidents, rise suddenly to riches, yet it is 
dangerous to indulge hopes of such rare events : and 
the bulk of mankind must owe their affluence to small 
and gradual profits, below which their expense must 
be resolutely reduced. 

You must not therefore think me sinking below 
the dignity of a practical philosopher, when I re- 
commend to the consideration of your readers, from 
the statesman to the apprentice, a position replete 
with mercantile wisdom, A penny saved is twopence 
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got; which iiwy,4 think, h^ »^(npwp4Mfl4 *^f all 
x;onditions^ by observing iu)t {pnly tJ^tthey^iKvhQ.piii^- 
sue any lucrative employiweut will. ;siavp-.tii»s, wh^p 
they forbear .expensc^^^aQ^ ^Hat the^ time mi^y be em- 
ployed to the. Jn&rQaae pf prpiit it but. ^hat 4^y whP 
are afaoVie. 4uqh .miiiu^ considera^tiofia* will,; ^p4v,by 
everyvjc^ry over ^pioitite^ c^r pfiasipn^ n^; j^t^^ti^ 
added %o the i^^n^, will gain, the pQW^ of fr^^ing 
those soUc^tions {^y; which the^yoqi]^ wd vjiTfujiooit 
are hourly assfaulte^and in tiogy^ s^t themselife^aibQjve 
the r^iKi^h pf e^^trayag^ce and folly. . » ./ 

It may, perhaps, be inquired by thpse. lyho .ar^ 
willing rather. tf$ c^vil than to Idasjk, what, i^ ^tb^ jhM 
measure of ihi^ity? and when expend, ijipt i^r 
solutely necessary degenerates into. profi^9iq|i/^: . .Xp 
such questions no general itnsnf er can be returned ; 
since the lib)erty of spending, or necessity of parsi- 
mony, may be varied without end by different cir- 
cumstances. It may, however, be laid down as a 
rule never to be broken, that a man^s voluntary ea:- 
pense should not exceed his revenue. A maxim so 
obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduct of their own affairs. An- 
other precept arising from the former, and indeed 
included in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly im- 
pressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave ; 
Let no man anticipate tmcertain profits. Let no 
man presume to spend upon hopes, to trust his own 
abilities for means of deliverance from penury, to 
give a loose to his present desires, and leave the 
reckoning to fortune or to virtue* 
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lb thes^clrartiotts, which, I siippose, are, at least 
amon^ the graver part of mankind, undisputed, I 
will add another, Let no man squander against 'kis 
kicUnation. liVith this precept it maybe, perhaps, 
imagined easy to comply; yet if those whom profusion 
hks buried in prisons, or 'drrren into banishment; 
were exariiihed, it would be found that very few were 
fuined by their own choice, or purchased pleasuite 
with the loss of their estates ; but that they suflfered 
themselves to be borne away by the violeftcfe df those 
with whom they conversed, and yielded reluctantly 
to a thousand prodigalities, either from a trivial emu- 
lation of wealth and spirit, or a mean ftar dPc6iH^|)1f 
and ridicule ; mt ettiulatiohfor the-prize of folly, or 
tl^ dread' of the laugh of fools, ' 'V 

I am, sir, * - - • r ' ' 

Your humble servant, 

SotHHOTvr/ 
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' Imprpbc 



Vrescuni AiviticB ; tamen 

€nfttii Wesdo quid s^i/nper abest tei. \ Hbtii 

,Bat, whijb in heaps his wicked wealth fiscendat. 

He is not of his wish possess'd j 
there's something wanting still to make him blessM. 

' FftANCIS. 

As the love of money has been» in all ages, one of 
/the ipasaioQii that have given great disturbance. <to 
: the traoquillity of the world, there is no topickntiore 
copiously treated by the apcient moralists than the 
foHy.af devoting the heart to the accumulation pf 
richeei* * They who are acquainted with these a;iithprs 
need not be told how riches excite pity, contempt) or 
. reproach, whenever they are mentioned ^ with .wMt 
numbers of examples the danger of large posae^ons 
is illustrated ; smd how all the powers of reason- and 
eloquence have been exhausted in endeavours to era- 
dicate a desire, which seems to have infer^nched itself 
too strongly in the mind to be driven out, and wJtwh, 
\ perhaps^> had not lost its power, even over tbose who 
.declabned against it, but would havebrql^en .wt.in 
^the poet or the sage, if it had been excited by appw- 
^^nnity, and invigorated by thO: approxipiatipn of its 
yiproper object. • 

yt , Hheir arguments have been, indeed, so unsu^cess- 
ofulj .^h^iit I.HuQw^npt ,whether j|t can be sh^wn, thwt by 
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all the wit and reason which this favourite cause has 
called forth, a single convert was ever made j that 
even one man has refused to be rich, when to be rich 
was in his power, from the conviction of the greater 
happiness of a narrow fortune ; or disburthened him- 
self of wealth when he had tried its inquietudes, 
merely to enjoy the peace and leisure and security of 
a mean and unenvied state. 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglected op-* 
portunities of raising themselves to honours and to 
wealth, atid rejected the kindest oflFers of fortune : 
but however their moderation may be boasted by 
themselv^, or admired by such asonly view them at 
k distance, it will be, perhaps, seldom found that they 
vahie riches less, but that they dread labour or danger 
ttiore than others ; they are unable to rouse themselves 
to a<Jtioni to strain in the race of competition, or to 
stand the shock of contest ; but though they, therefore, 
dedine the toil of climbing, they nevertheless wish 
themselves aloft, and would willingly enjoy what they 
dare not seize. 

Others have retired from high stations, and vo- 
luntarily condemned themselves to privacy and ob- 
scurity. ^Biit, even these will not afford many occa- 
sions of triumph to the philosopher ; for they have 
. commonly either quitted that only which they thought 
thfeitiselves unable to hold, and prevented disgrace 
by resignation ; or they have been induced to try 
new mea^res by general inconstancy, which always 
dreams of happiness in novelty, or by a gloomy 
disposition, which is disgusted in the same degree 
ivith evel*y state, and Wishes every scene of life to 

B B 2 
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change as soon as it is beheld. Snch men found 
high and low stations, equally unable to satisfy the 
wishes of a. distempered mind, and were unable to 
shelter themselves in the closest retreat from disap- 
pointment, solicitude, and misery. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus 
neglected by those who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not rashly to be 
determined that they are altogether without use: 
for since far the greatest part of mankind must 
be confined to conditions comparatively mean, and 
placed in situations from which they naturally look 
up with envy to the eminences before them, those 
writers cannot be thought ill employed that have 
administered remedies to discontent almost universal, 
by^ showing, that what we cannot reach may v€ry 
well be forborne ; that the inequality of distribution, 
at which we murmur, is for the most part less than 
it seems ; and that the greatness, which we admire at 
a distance, has much fewer advantages, and much 
less splendour, when we are suffered to approach it. 

It is the business of moralists to detect the frauds 
of fortune, and to show that she imposes upon the 
careless eye, by a quick succession of shadows, which 
will shrink to nothing in the gripe ; that she dis- 
guises life in extrinsick ornaments, which serve only 
for show, and are laid aside in the hours of solitude, 
and of pleasure ; and that when greatness aspires 
either to felicity or to wisdom, it shakes off those 
distinctions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 
siipplicant. 

It may be remarked, that they whose condition has 
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not afforded them the light of. moral or religious in- 
struction, and who collect all their ideas by ^heir own 
eyes, and digest them by their, own understandings, 
seem to consider those who are placed in ranks of re- 
mote superiority, as almost another and higher species 
of beings. As themselves have known little other 
misery than the consequences of want, they are with 
difficulty persuaded that where there is wealth there 
can be sorrow, or that those who glitter in dignity, and 
glide along in affluence, can be acquainted with pains 
and cares like those which He heavy upon the rest of 
mankind. 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the lowest 
meanness, and the darkest ignorance; but it is so 
confined only because others have been shown its 
folly and its falsehood, because it has been opposed 
in its progress by history and philosophy, and hin- 
dered from spreading its infection by powerful pre- 
servatives. 

The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguish avarice or ambi- 
tion, or suppress that reluctance with which a man 
passes his days in a state of inferiority, must, at 
least, have made. the lower conditions less grating 
and wearisome, and has consequently contributed to 
the general security of life, by hindering that fraud and 
violence, rapine and circimivention, which must have 
been produced by an unbounded eagerness of wealth, 
arising from an unshaken conviction that to be ricji 
is to be. happy. 

• Whoever finds himself incited, by some violent 
impulse of passion,. to pursue riches as the chief end 
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pf being, must surely be so mucb alanti^d by the 
successive admonitions of those wh^ose experience' 
and sagacity have recommended them as the guides' 
of mankind, as to stop and consider whether he is 
about to engage in an undertaking that will reward 
his toil, and to examine, before he rushes to wealth, 
through right and wrong, what it will confer when he 
has acquired it; and this examination will seldom 
fail to repress his ardour, and retard his violence; 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
when it departs from us; its value is found only 
in that which it can purchase, which, if we suppose 
it put to its best use by those that possess it, seems 
pot much to deserve the desire or envy of a wis6 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal en- 
joyment, money can neither open new avenues to 
pleasure, nor block up the passages of anguish. 
Disease and infirmity still continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury, or pro- 
moted by softness. With respect to the mind, it 
has rarely been observed, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the discernment, enlarge the' capa- 
city, or elevate the imagination ; but may, by hiring 
flattery, or laying diligence asleep, confirm errour, 
and harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing can 
make that great, which the decree of nature has 
ordained to be little. The bramble may be placed 
in a hot-bed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itself is not able to give that dignity which 
it happens not to find, but oppresses feeble minds, 
though it may elev^e the strong. The world has 
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been gl^visriiefi In the name of longer wjbo^ esi$|;/^Ace . 
has 8C»rqely beea perceived by aay rejd f^lfect^bfiyiwud. 
their own palaces. , . ,> ^,., 

. When thei'efore the dewre of wealth is tajdjjg{h|pld 
of the hearty let us look roi^d and see hoxv it\ 
operates upon those wJiose indi^ry^or, for^une^th^^ 
obtained it. Wheal, we find them joppvessed m^ tfceir * 
omi abundance, luxurious without pleasni^ idle wil^-^^ 
out ease, impatient and querulous in themselv^s^ ^pd; 
d^pised or hated by the rest of mankii^di we shaU^sflion 
be convinced that if the real wants of our:<co^iti^; 
are satisfied, there remains little to be sought :>f^t|^j 
solicitude, or desired with eagerness. : i^r ;f 
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S • r '•'•....' 

' J5J^* eSiquidJhfale malum per verba levare,' • • i • » 

' Abe quehilam Prognen Hukyohenqad fmitfi . J » ' 
Jdeo.lfrat in.tfd^qmre PiiekntiaS'antt^ 

Vojp/atigMret h/emnia sajpa sua. . . .. , 
SjLrangulat inciusjus dolor atque exwstuat intns, 

Cogitur et vires muUiplicare iuas, Ovid 
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. Compbimng oft> g^vet refl|ute to our grief; 

^, .Froi;r> Jience the wretched Progoe sought relief : 
Hence the Pa^ntian chief his fate deplores. 
And vents his sorrow to the Lemnian shores : 

' fa tam by secrecy we would assuage 

I ' Our cares.; MDceal'd they gather tenfold rage^ P.iLcwusi 

^ Jr.is common to distinguish men by thoin#mpP'of 
^Dim^s which they are supposed to resemble. ^ Thnsj^ 
a h^ro is frequently termed a lion, and a stat^sviaQ 
^,£(^1 an extortioner gains the appellation of vuUurebi 
^nd a fop the title of monkey. There is alsaaiqo^g 
th^ yapous anomalies of character, which a survey 
of the world exhibits, a species of beings in hupfia^ 
form, which may be properly marked out as the. 
screech-owls of mankind. , :, 

These screech-owls seem to be settled in im.opinioft 
that the great business of life is to complain, ^an4 
that they were bom for no other, purpose than to 
disturb the happiness of others, to lessen the little 
comforts, and shorten the short pleasures of our con- 
dition, by painful remembrances of the past, or 
melancholy prognosticks of the future ; their only 
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care is to crush the rising hope, to damp the kindling 
transport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety with the 
hateful dross of gri^f^^ud suspicion.) 

To those whose weakness of spirits, or timidity 
of temper, subjects them to impressions from others, 
and who are apt to sujfer by fascination, and- catch 
the contagion of misery ^ it is esctremely ttnhap^y to 
live within the compass of a screech-owl's voice; 
for it will often fill their ears in the hour of , dejec- 
tion, terrify them with apprehensions, which their own 
thoughts woidd^newr have prochio^j ' arid isadden, 
by intruded sorrows, the day which might ha^'e been 
passed in amusements or in business ; it will burthen 
the heart with unnecessary discontents« and weaken 
for.atime diat love of life which is necessavy 4o the 
vigorous prosecution of any undertaking. 

Thbti^h I Have, like the rest of Aiiittkma,^ liany 
failings/ tofid weaknesses, I haw tidt y1e«,'By''fetthril• 
frietodtsf or enemies, befenchiarged with liiiperstStkih'^ I 
never coiintthe company ivhieh I ehttei-,aTfd Hotflcat 
the new moon indifferently over eitheJr felibiildet.'"T 
have,' like most other pMosophers; often" Ti^rd life 
cuckoo withotit money in' my p6ck6t, ami Mve^^keh 
sometimes reproached as Ibothardy for not turhiilg 
down my eyes when a raven flew over my'h^adl * I 
nfever go home abruptly because a snake crosses my 
way, nor have any particular dread of a clim'actericAl 
year : yet I confess that, with all my scorti of oM 
wotnen, and their ^aled, I consider it as an unhappy 
day when I happen to be greeted, in the mornitig, by 
Suspirius the screech-owl. ' 

' I have now knowrf Su^irifUs^y-eight yeats arid 
four months^ and have never yet passed an hour 
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wMh hiift W which he has ixot »!iade som^ieitlfick upon 
my qji^. When we were finst acquainted, hi& ^gr^ei^t 
topiidk was the misery of youth without richesj and 
whenever we walked out together he solaced me with 
a lo«g numeration of pleamires, which, as theiy wefre 
bfiyond the reach of my fortune, were without the 
v^rge ofmy desires, and which I should nevfer han^ 
considered bs the objects of a wish» had njot his unr 
seosonible representation placed them in my sights 

Another of his topicks is the neglect of merits . 
with tvhioh he never fails to amuse every inanwhom^ 
he sees not eminently fortunate. If he meets with 
a' young officer, he always informs him of gentle* 
men whose personal courage is unquestioned, and 
whose military skill qualifies them to coiimiajid 
armies, that have, notwithstanding all their merit, 
grown old with subaltern eommissions. Por a genius 
in the church, he is always provided with a curacy 
for life. The lawyer he informs of many, men of 
gl?eat: parts and deep study, who hav^ never had an 
opportunity to fi|>eak in the courts : And meeting 
Seronus the physician, ^^ Ah, doctor,'' says he, ^^ whbt 
a«fbot still, when so many blockheads are rattliiig' 
in their chariots ? I told you seven years ago that ^ 
you would never meet with encouragemeni;, and I 
hope you will now take more notice, when I. tell- 
you that your Greek, and your diligence, and youri 
honesty, will never enable you to live like yonder • 
apothecary, who prescribes to his^ own shop, and 
laughs at the physician/' 

Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen au- 
thors in their way to the stage ; persuaded nine-aDad-» 
thirty oierehants to s^ire froDiapvos|ieroul9 trade for 
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fear of bankruptcy ; broke off an hundred and thliteiefit 
matdbes by prognostications of unhappin^ss, and en^^ 
abled the small-pox to kill nineteen la'dies by perpe^ 
tual alarms of the loss of beauty* 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, he never 
fails to represent to me the folly of my pursuits^ and 
informs me that we are much older than when we be-» 
gan our acquaintance ; that the infirmities of deer^iw > 
tude are coming fast upon me ; that whatever I new- 
get, I shall enjoy but a little time ; that fame is to a 
man tottering on the edge of the^ave of very little- 
importance ; and that the time is at hand when I ought 
to look for no other pleasures than a good dinner and' 
an easy chair. 

Thns he goes on in his unharmonious strain^ 
displaying present miseries, and foreboding more; 
yimtlxojx^ asi dayan^<pogo$, every syllable is loaded with 
misfortune, and death is always brought nearer to 
the view. Yet, what always raises my resentment 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his monmiiil 
meditations have much effect upon himself. H^> 
tigdks and has long talked of calamities, without 
discovering otherwise than by the tone of his voice^ 
that he feels any of the evils which he bewails op 
threatens, but has the same habit of uttering lamenta^ 
tions, as others of telling stories, and falls into ex-^ 
pressions of condolence for past, or apprehension of 
future mischiefs, as all men studious of their ease have 
recourse to those subjects upon which they can most 
fluently or copiously discourse* 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they destroy- 
ed all their cocks, that they might dream out their 
iTiommg dreams without disturbance. Though I 
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fediild liot so far promote effeminacy as to propose 
the Sybarites for an example, yet since there is no 
man so corrupt or foolish but something useful may 
be learned from him, I could wish that, in imita- 
tion of a people not often to be copied, some regii- 
lations might be made to exclude, screech-owls from 
all company, as the enemies of mankind, and con- 
fine them to some proper receptacle, where there may 
mingle sighs at leisure, and thicken the gloom of one 
another. 

' Thou prophet of evil, says Homer's Agamemnon, 
thou' never Jbretellest me goody but the Joy of thy 
heart is to predict misfortunes. Whoever is of the 
same temper, might there find the means of indulging 
his thoughts, and improving his vein of deiiunciation, 
and the flock of screech-owls might hoot together 
without injury td the rest of the world. 
' 'Yet, though I have so little kindness for this dart 
generation, I am very far from intending to debar the 
s6jft and tender mind from the privilege of complain- 
ing, when the sigh arises from the desire not of ^iv- 
ilig pain, but of gaining ease. To hear complaints 
^th patitence, even when complaints are vain, is one 
of the duties of friendship ; and though it must be 
allowed that he suffers most like a hero that hides his 
grief ill silelice, 

Spem vultu simulatf premit aitum corde do lor ^m, ,,. ( 5 ! • 
Hi9 outward smiles conceaVd his inward stntiirti ]>Iry6bn.< 

ye* it cannot be denied, that he who complains acts' 
like a man, like asocial being, who looks for' help' 
frbiQ his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of tKe 
unhap|)y a* source of comfort in hopeless distresses, 
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as it contributes to recommend them, to thepaselves,, 
by proving that they have not lost the regard of others y 
and heaven seems to indicate the duty even of barren 
compassion, by inclining us to weep for evils which 
we cannot remedy. 
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— Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile^ quid notiy 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantare dicit, Hor^ • 

Whose works the beautiful and base contain. 

Of vice and virtue more instructive rules " ' ^ 

Than all the sober sages of the schools. Fbancib.^ 

All joy or sorrow for the happiness or ^alamitie?, 
of olthers is produced by an act of the im^^n^tipn, 
that realizes the event however fictitious^ or apprqxi;. 
mates it however remote, by placing us, for a time, in 
the condition of him whose fortune we contemplate j; 
so that we feel, while the deception lasts, whateye^ 
motions would be excited by the same good or ^vil 
happening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore more strongly mpyed, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt th^ paiqs 
or pleasure proposed to our minds, by recognising 
them as once our own, or considering them as natu- 
rally incident to our state of life. It is not easy for 
the most artful writer to give us an interest in hap-, 
piness or misery, which. we thijik ourselves i^eyer 
likely tq feel, and with which we h^ve nqver.y^ 
been madje acqf\a;n,^^ H^stpri^.of.tjhe dpw^pfallpf 
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: knij^ddnrs/ atid^ revolutioi^s of empires, tante^ wHh 
great tranquillity ; the imperial tragedy pleai^eiSK^om- 
«mon auditors only by its pomp of ortiament, And 
-^grandeur of ideas ; and the man whose faculties ha^e 
been engrossed by business, and t>rhose heart neter 
ifluttered but at the rise or fall of the stocks, wonders 
bow the attention can be seized, or the affection agi- 
tated, by a tale of lore. ' 

Those parallel circumstances and kindred imageis, 

to which we readily conform our minds, are, above 

all other writingB^ to be found in narratives of the lives 

, of particulaa^ persons ; and therefore no species of 

writing seems more worthy of cultivation than bio- 

;gmphy, since none can be more delightful or more 

useful, none can more certainly enchain the heart by 

' irresistible interest, or more widely diflRise instruction 

to every diversity of condition* • I 

, . The general and rapid narratives of history, which 

involve a thousand fortunes in the business of a day^ 

and complicate innumerable incidents in x)ne great 

.transaction, afford few lessons applicable to private 

Hfe^ which deriveai its comforts and its wretchedness 

from the right or wrong management of things, which • 

nothing but their freqi^ency makes considerable, 

Parva sinonjiunt quotidie, says PKnyi and vHii^h 

can have no place in those relations which never 

descend below the consultation of senates; the 

motions of armies, and the schemes of conspirators; 

; I have often thought that there has I'lU'dy passed a 

life of which a judicious and faithful narrative would 

not be useful. For, not only every man has, in the 

mighty mass of the worlds great numbers in the same 

conditicm with himself, to whom his mistakes mid 
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ndisciurriages^ escapes and ex^^edients, wedid* be bf 
immediate and apparent use ; but theire is sueb ^n 
uniformity in the state of man, considered apart from 
adventitious and separable decorations and disguises, 
that there is scarce any possibility of good or ill, but 
is common to human kind. A great part o£ the 
time of those who are placed at the greatest distsuaces 
by fortune, or by temper, must: unaYoidaUy j^ass in 
the same manner ; and though^ when the elaStis of 
nature are satisfied, caprice, and vanity, and a^oi'^ 
dent, begin to produce discriminations and ^edddi- 
arities, yet the eye is not very heedful or c|uibk, 
which cannot discover the same causes still termi- 
nating their influence in the same efifects, though 
sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded, or per- . 
plexed by multiplied combinations* We are all 
prompted by the same motivei^ all deceived by the 
same fallacies, all animated by hope, obstructed by 
danger^ entangled by desire, and seduced by plea- 
sure. 

It is frequently objected to delations of particular 
lives^ that they are not distinguished by any strilsing 
or wonderful vicissitudes. The scholar who passed 
his life among his books, the merchant who eon- 
ducted only his^wn affairs, the priest, whose sphere bf 
action wa^ not extended beyond that of his duty, are 
o^nsidered as no proper objects of public regard, 
however they might have excelled in their several 
;stationSj whatever might have been their leiaming^ in- 
tegrity., and piety. But this notion arises from false 
measures of excellence and dignity, and must be era- 
dicated by considering, that in the esteem of uncor- 
rupted reason, What is of most use is of most value. 
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It i«, indeed, not improper to take honets* ai^van*- 
tages of prejudice, and to gain attention by' a cele- 
brated name ; biit the- business of the biogtapher is 
ofterf to pass slightly over those performances and in- 
cidents, which produce vulgar greatness, to lefed the 
tkoughts into domestick privacies, and display the mi- 
nute details of daily life, where exterior appendages 
are cast aside, and men excel each other only by pru- 
dence and by virtue* The account of Thuanus is, 
with great propriety, said by its author to have heen 
written, that it might lay open to posterity the private 
and familiar character of that man, ctgiis ingeniumet 
candorem ex ipsitis scripHs sunt olim semper miraturi; 
whose eandour and genius will to the end of time be 
by hiswritings preserved in admiration. 
"' There are many invisible circumstances which, 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our science, 
or increase our virtue, are more important than pub- 
lick occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master of 
nature, has not forgot, in his account of Catiline, to 
remark that his walk was now qukky and again shwl 
as an indication of a miiid revolving something with 
violent commotion. Thus the story of Melancihon 
affords a striking lecture on the value of time, by 
ihfpmfiing us, that when he made an appointment, 
he expected not only the hour, but the minute to 
be fixed, that the day might not run out in the 
idleness of suspense: and all' the plans and enter- 
prises of De Witt are now of less importance to 
the world, than that part of his personal character, 
which represents him as earful of his healthy arid 
negligent of his life. 
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]^ Viogr^ky has often been iiiptted to ,writiers 
whfx. siewi very little acquainted with the nature of 
tfafirvito&k, or very negligent about the performane^. 
Th^y rarely affoitl any other account than might }m 
CoUect^d from publick papers, but. imagine them^ 
selves writing a life when they exhibit a chronologieai 
series of fbctiqns or preferments ; and sp little reg^4. 
the iqanpers or behaviour of their heroes, that, imv^ 
knowledge may be gained of a man's real character, 
by a short conversation with one of his servants, tbi4. 
from a formal and studied, narrative, b?gan with his. 
pedigree, and ended with his funeraL 

If now and then they condescend to informl;]^^ 
world of particular- facts, they are not always so.h^py, 
as to select^ the most important* I know npt wellt 
what advantage posterity can receive from the 0|ily 
circumstance by which Tickell has. distinguished Ad-* 
dison from the rest of mankind, the irregulqriijf qf/iisA 
pulse : nor can I think myself overpaid for the tip^ 
spent in reading the life of Malherb, by being enabled . 
to relate after the learned biographer, that Malh^lih 
had two predominant opinions : one, that the looser 
nesi^, of a single woman might destroy all her boast of 
ancient de^eigit ; the other, thftt the French be^ars; 
laade use very improperly and barbarously . of ttte^ 
phrase noble geintlemmf because either word included, 
the sense of both. 

f heret are> indeed, some natural reasons why these ) 
narratives are often written by such as were not likely . 
to *give much instruction or delight, and why most 
accounts of particular persons are barren and useless^ 
If a life be delayed till interest and envy are at an 

VOL. I. c-c 
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end, we may hope for impartiality, but must expect 
little intelligence ; for the incidents which give ex- 
cellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent 
kind, such as soon escape the memory, and are rarely 
transmitted by tradition. We know how few can por- 
tray a living acquaintance, except by his most pro- 
minent and observable particularities, and the grosser 
features of his mind ; and it ipay be easily imagined 
how much of this little knowledge may be lost in im- 
parting it, and how soon a succession of copies will 
lose all resemblance of the original. 

If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratify the publick curiosity, there 
is danger lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his 
tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent i There are many who think 
it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of their 
friends, even, when they can no longer suffer by their 
detection ; we therefore see whole ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not to be, 
known from one another, but by extrinsick and casual 
circumstances. " Let me remember,** says Hale, 
** when I find myself inclined to pity a criminal, that 
there is likewise a pity due ta the country.** If we 
owe regard to the memory of the dead, there ii^ yet 
more respect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and 
to truth. ' 
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Falsus honor juvaty et tnendax infamia terret^^ 

Quern nisi mendosum et mendacemf Hob. 

False praise can chariD, unreal shame control——' 

Whom but a Ticious or a^ sickly soul ? Francis. 

TQ THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

It is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great distance from 
the fountain of intelligence, and not only never to 
receive the current of report till it has satiated the 
greatest part of the nation, but at last tofindit mudded 
in its course, and corrupted with taints or mixtures 
from every channel through which it flowed. 

One of the chief pleasures of my life is to hear 
what passes in the world, to know what are the 
schemes of the politick, the aims of the busy, and the 
hopes of the ambitious; what changes of publick 
measures are approaching; who is likely to be crushed 
in the collision of parties ; who is climbing to the top 
of power, and who is tottering on the precipice of 
disgrace. But as it is very common for us to de- 
sire most what we are kast qualified to obtain, I have 
suffered this appetite of news to outgrow all the gra- 
tifications which my present situation can afford it ; 
for being placed in a remote country, I am con- 
demned always to confound the future with the past, 
to form prognostications of events no longer doubtful, 

c c 2 
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and to consider the expediency of schepaes alr<^dy 
c^^^CjQted or defeated. I am perplexed with a perpe- 
tual, deception in my prospects, like a man pointing, 
his, telescope at a remote star, which before the %ht 
reaches his eye has forsaken the place from which it 
was emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behind 
the . active world in my reflections and discoyeries, 
is exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of those 
whose health, or business, or pleasure, brings them 
hither from London. For, without considering the 
insuperable disadvantages of my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which absence must produce, 
they often treat me with the utmost superciliousness 
of' contempt, for not knowing what no human saga- 
city can discover ; and sometimes seem to consider 
me. as a wretch scarcely worthy of human converse, 
when I happen to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, 
or propose the health of the dead, when I warn them 
of mischiefs already incurred, or wish for measures 
that have been lately taken. They seem to attribute 
to the superiority of their intellects what they only 
owe to the accident of their condition, and think 
themselves indisputably entitled to airs of insolence 
and authority, when they find another ignorant of 
facts, which, because they echoed in the streets of 
London, they suppose equally publick in all other 
places, and known where they could neither be seen, 
related, nor conjectured. 

To this haughtiness they are indeed too much en- 
couraged by the respect which they receive amongst 
us, for no other reason th^n that they come from 
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London. For no sooner is the arrival of one 6f 
these disseminators of knowledge known in the coun- 
try, than we crowd about him from every quarter, 
and by innumerable inquiries flatter him into an opi- 
nion of his own importance. He sees himself sur- 
rounded by multitudes, who propose their doubts, and 
refer then* controversies, to him, as to a being de- 
scended from some nobler region, and he gro^'^s on i 
sudden oraculous and infallible, solves all difficulties, 
and sets all objections at defiance* 

There is, in my opinion, great reason for suspect- 
ing, that they sometimes take advantage of this 
reverential modesty, and impose upon rustick under- 
standings, with a false show of universal intelligence; 
for I do not find that they are willing to own them- 
selves ignorant of any thing, or that they dismiss any 
inquirer with a positive and decisive answer. The 
court, the city, the park, and exchange, are to those 
men of linbounded observation equally familiar, and 
they are alike ready to tell the hour at which stocks 
will rise, or the ministry be changed. 

A short residence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politeness, and to a despotick 
and dictatorial power of prescribing to the rude multi- 
tude, whom he condescends to honour with a biennitd 
visit ; yet, I know not well upon what motives, I hay« 
lately found myself inclined to cavil at this prescript 
tion, and to doubt whether it be not, on some occasions, 
proper to withhold our veneration, till we are more 
authentically convinced of the merits of the claimant. 

It is well remembered here j that, about seven years 
ago, one Frolick^ a tall boy, with lank hair, remark'* 
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able for stealing e^s, and sucking them, was taken 
from the school in this parish, and sent up to London 
to study the law. As he had given amongst us no 
proofs of a genius designed, by nature for extraor- 
dinary performances, he was, from the time of his 
departure, totally forgotten, nor was there any talk 
of his vices or virtues, his good or his ill fortune, till 
last summer a report burst upon us, that Mr. Frolick 
was come down in the first post-chaise which this 
village had seen, having travelled with such rapidity 
that one of his postillions had broke his leg, and an- 
other narrowly escaped suflPocation in a quicksand ; 
but that Mr. Frolick seemed totally unconcerned, for 
such things were never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among the gentle- 
men at their weekly meeting on the bowling-green, 
iand now were seen the effects of a London education. 
His dress, his language, his ideas, were all new, and 
' he did not much endeavour to conceal his contempt 
of every thing that differed from the opinions, or 
practice, of the modish world. He showed us the 
deformity of our skirts and sleeyes, informed us where 
hats of the proper size werfe to be sold, and recom- 
mended to us the reformation of a thousand absurdi- 
ties in our clothes, our cookery, and our conversation. 
When any of his phrases were unintelligible, he could 
not suppress the joy of confessed superiority, but fre- 
quently delayed the explanation, that he might enjoy 
his triumph over our barbarity. 

When he is pleased to entertain u» with a story, 
he takes care to crowd into it names of streets, 
squares, and buildings, with which he knows - we 
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are unacquainted. The favourite topicks of his dis- 
course are the pranks of drunkards, and the tricks put 
upon country gentlemen by porters and linkrboys. 
When he is with ladies, he tells them of the innume- 
rable pleasures to which he can introduce them ; but 
never fails to hint how much they will be deficient, 
at their first arrival, in the knowledge of the town- 
What it is to know the town^ he has not indeed hi* 
therto informed us, though there is no phrase so fre- 
quent in his mouth, nor any science which he appears 
to think of so great a vdue, or so difficult attainment. 

But my curiosity has been most engaged by the 
recital of his own adventures and achievements. . I 
have heard of the union of various characters in 
single persons, but never met with such a constella* 
tion of great qualities as this man's narrative affords. 
Whatever has distinguished the hero j whatever has 
elevated the wit ; whatever has endeared the lover, 
are all concentred in Mr. Frolick, whose life has, for 
seven years, been a regular interchange of intrigues, 
dangers, and waggeries, and who has distinguished 
himself in every character that can be feared, envied, 
or admired. 

I question whether dl the officers of the royal 
navy can bringv together, from all their journals, a 
collection of so many wonderful escapes as this man 
has known upon the Thames, on which he has been 
a thousand and a thousand times on the point of 
perishing, sometimes by the terrours of foolish women 
in the same boat, sometimes by his own acknowledged 
imprudence in passing the river in the dark, and 
«ometimes by shooting the bridge, under which he 
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has rencountered mountainous waves, and dreadful 
cataracts. 

Nor less has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddiness on the top 
of the monument ; he has crossed the streets amidst 
the rush of coaches; he has been surrounded by 
robbers without number ; he has headed parties at 
the playhouse; he has scaled the windows of every 
tdast, of whatever condition ; he has been huipt^ for 
w*ole winters l^ his rivals ; he has slept upon bulks, 
he has cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he has 
rescued his Meads jfrom the bailiffii, has knocked down 
the cossstable, has bullied the justice, and performed 
many other exploits, that have filled the town with 
i^onder and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his understanding 
than his bravery ; for he. informs us, that he is, at 
London, the established arbitrator of all points ^f 
honour, and the decisive judge of all performances of 
genius ; that no musical performer is in reputation 
till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pretensiqns ; 
that the theatres suspend their sentence till he begins 
the: clap or hiss, in whieh all are proud to concur ; 
thad no publick entertainment has fiuled or succeeded, 
but because he opposed or favoured it ; that all con- 
troversies at the gaming-table are referred to his de- 
termination ; that he adjusts the ceremonid at every 
assembly, and prescribes every fashion of pleasure^ or 
ofdressi. ^ ^ . 

With every man whose name occurs in the papers 
of the day, he is intimately acqu^nted ; and there 
^re very few posts, either in the state or army, of 
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which he has not more or less influenoed the disposal. 
He has been very frequently consulted both upon 
^w^r and peace ; but the time is not yet come when 
the nation shall know how much it is indebted to the 
genius of Frolick. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these .declarations, I csash 
not hitherto persuade myself to see that Mr. Frolidk 
has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, thai^ the. 
rest of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened in the time of ^is ub^ 
seHce. For when he talks on subjects known to the 
rest of the company, he has no advantage dver us^ 
but by catches of interrupticm, briskness of interro- 
gation, and pertness of contempt ; aud therefore if 
he has stunned the world with his name, and gained 
a place in the first ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, that either a little understanding confers 
eminence at London, or that Mr. Frolick thinks «is^ 
unworthy of the exertion of his powers, or that Us 
faculties are benumbed by rural stupidity, as the mag« 
netKik needle loses its animation in the polar climes* 
I would not, however, like many hasty philosophers^ 
search after the cause till I am certain of the effect ; 
and therefore I desire to be informed,, whether you 
have yet heard the gfeat name of Mr. Frolick. If 
he is celebrated by other tongues. than his own^.I 
shall willingly propagate his praise; but if he has* 
swelled among us with empty boasts, and hono.urs con*^ . 
ferred only by himself, I shall treat him with rustidk 
sincerity, and drive him as an impostor from this paH 
of the kingdom to some region of more credulity. 

I am, &c. 

KURIOOLA. 
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No. 62.— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1750. 

Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem conscendere currus^ 

Misit in ignotam qui rude semen humum : 
Nunc ego Medece vellemfranare dracones, 

Quos habuitjugiens arva, Corinthe, tua ; 
Nunc egojactandas optarem sumere pennas, 

Sive tuas, Perseu ; Dadale, sive tuas. Ovid. 

Now would I mount this car, whose bounteous hancl 

First 80w*d with teeming seed the furrow'd land : 

Now to Medsoa's dragons fix my reins. 

That swiftly bore her from Corinthian plains ; 

Now on Daedalian waxen pinions stray. 

Or those which wafted Perseus on his way. F, Lewis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AM a young woman of very large fortune, which, 
if my parents would have been persuaded to comply 
with the rules and customs of the polite part of 
mankind, might long since have raised me to the 
highest honours of the female world ; but so strangely 
have they hitherto contrived to waste my life, that I 
am now on the borders of twenty, without having ever 
danced but at our monthly assembly, or been toasted 
but among a few gentlemen of the neighbourhood, or 
seen a^y company in which it was worth a wish to be 
distinguished. 

My father having impaired his patrimony in so- 
liciting a place at court, at last grew wise enough to 
cease his pursuit ; and, to repair the consequences of 
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expensive attendance and negligence of his affairs, 
married a lady much older than himself, who had 
lived in the fashionable world till she was considered 
as an incumbrance upon parties of pleasure, and, as I 
can collect from incidental informations, retired from 
gay assemblies just time enough to escape the morti- 
fication of universal neglect. 

She was, however, still rich, and not yet wrin- 
kled ; my father was too distressfully embarrassed to 
think much on any thing but the means of extri- 
cation ; and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite conversation will always 
produce in understandings not remarkably defec- 
tive, yet he was contented with a match by which 
he might be set free from inconveniencies, that 
would have destroyed dl the pleasures of imagination, 
and taken from softness and beauty the power of de- 
lighting. 

As they were both somewhat disgusted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out any dislike of each other, yet principally for 
the sake of setting themselves free from dependence 
on caprice or fashion, they soon retired into the 
country, and devoted their lives to rural business and 
diversions. 

They had not much reason to regret the change 
of their situation ; for their vanity, which had so 
long been tormented by neglect and disappointment, 
was here gratified with every honour that could be 
paid them. Their long familiarity with publick life 
made them the oracles of ell those who aspired to 
intelligence or politeness. My father dictated poli- 
ticks, my mother prescribed the mode, and it was suf- 
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fkient to entitle any family to some cdni^ideration, 
that they were known to visit at Mrs. Courtly*s, 

In this state they were, to speak in the style of no- 
velists, made happy by the birth of your correspon- 
dent/ My parents had no other child, 1 Was there- 
fore not brow-beaten by a saucy brother, or lost in a 
multitude of coheiresses, whose fortunes being equal, 
Wotiid probably have conferred equal merit, and pro- 
cured equal regard ; and as my mother was now old, 
itry untterstanding and my person had fair play, "my 
inquiries were not checked, my advances towards im- 
portance* Were not repressed, and I was soon suffered 
to t^B my own opinions, and early accustomed to hear 
my own praises. 

'^ By 'these accidental advantages I was much ex- 
alted ftbOve 'the young ladies with' whom I conversed, 
arid was treated by them with great deference. I 
saw nohe who did not seem to confess my superiority, 
ahd^tb be held in awe by the splendour of my ap- 
pearance ; for the fondness of my fatber made him 
pldas^d'to see me dressed, and my mother had no 
vttttity nor expenses to hinder her from concurring 
with his* inclination. 

TTitis, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much desire 
after any thing beyond the circle of our. visits ; and 
here I should have quietly continued to portion out 
niy l^e among my books, and my needle, and my 
Cdm^iiy, had not my curiosity been every mbn^eni 
excited by the conversation of my parents, who^ when- 
evfer they sit down to familiar prattle, and endeavour* 
the entertainment of each other^ immediately trans- 
port themselves to London, and relate some adven- 
ture in a hackney-coach, some frolick at a masque- 
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rade, some conversation in the Park, or some quarrel 
at an assembly, display the magnificence of a birth- 
night, relate the conquests of maids of honour, or . 
give ahistory of diversions, shows, and entertainments, 
which I had never known but from their accounts. 

I am so well versed in the history of the gay .world 
that I can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the last race of wits and beauties ; can enumerate, 
with exact chronology, the whole succession, of ce- 
lebrated singers, musicians, tragedians, comediam;, 
and harlequins ; can tell to the last twenty years all 
the changes of fashions; and am, indeed,, a com^ 
plete antiquary with respect to head-dresses, datiQes, 
and operas. 

You will easily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear these narratives, for sixteen years to^ 
gether, without suffering some impression, and wish- 
ing myself nearer to those places where every hour 
brings some new pleasure, and life is diversified i^ith 
an unexhausted succession of felicity. . ..... 

I indeed often asked my mother why shq left,"^ 
place which she recollected with so much delight^. and. 
why she did not visit London once a year,, like .s^im^, 
other ladies, and initiate me in the world by showing 
me its amusements, its grandeur, and its variety. 
But she always told me that the days whicl^ shp had 
seen .were such as will never come again ; th?* all 
. diversion is now degenerated, that the convers^tiov 
of the present age is insipid, that their fashions, ar^e 
unbecoming, their customs absurd,, and their, morals, 
corrupt ; that there is no ray left of the genius 
which enlightened the times th^t ^ she remembers ^ 
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that no one who had seen, or heard, the ancient 
performers, would be able to bear the bunglers of 
this despicable age ; and that there is now neither 
politeness, nor pleasure, nor virtue, in the world. 
She therefore assures me that she consults my hap- 
piness by keeping me at home, for I should now find 
nothing but vexation and disgust, and she should be 
ashamed to see me pleased with such fopperies and 
trifles, as take up the thoughts of the present set of 
young people. 

With this answer I was kept quiet for several 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till last summer a young 
gentleman and his sister came down to pass a few 
months with one of our neighbours. They had 
generally no great regard for the country ladies, but 
distinguished me by a particular complaisance, and, as 
we grew intimate, gave me such a detail of the 
elegance, the splendour, the mirth, the. happiness of 
the town, that I am resolved to be no longer buried 
in ignorance and obscurity, but to share with other 
wits the joy of being admired, and divide with other 
beauties the empire of the worlds 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial comparison, that I am excelled by 
Belinda, in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of gay, lively fa- 
miliarity, by which she mingles with strangers as with 
persons long acquainted, and which enables her to 
display her powers without any obstruction, hesita- 
tion, or confusion. Yet she can relate a thousand 
civilities paid to her in publick, . can produce, from 
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a hundred lovers, letters filled with praises, protesta- 
tions, ecstasies, and despair; has been handed by 
dukes to her chair ; has been the occasion of innume- 
rable quarrels ; has paid twenty visits in an afternoon ; 
been invited to six balls in an evening, and been forced 
to retire to lodgings in the country from the importu- 
nity of courtship, and the fatigue of pleasure. 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will stay here no 
longer. I have at last prevailed upon my mother 
to send me to town, and shall set out in three weeks 
on the grand expedition. I intend to live in public, 
and to crowd into the winter every pleasure which 
money can purchase, and every honour which beauty 
can obtain. 

But this tedious interval how shall I endure ? Can- 
not you alleviate the misery of delay by some pleas- 
ing description of the entertainments of the town? 
I can read, I can talk, I can think of nothing else ; 
and if you will not soothe my impatience, heighten 
my ideas, and animate my hopes, you may write for 
those who have more leisure, but are not to expect 
any longer the honour of being read by those eyes 
which are now intent only on conquest and destruc* 
tion. 

Rhodocalia. 
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No. 63.— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, li»W:ti:qrrt(. j 
^ . — = Haqfihat save ducentos, ^ 

^'^*' *'*oW'wlti tt^o lmndi-6rf slates ^ettowB^'iii^ ti4in|>*'^ '»* 
snoii ^A1lmo^^^ (rf kings ;tn4;gove?no^,b«pr4j»i.i (;iiFii;jr{<* 

. A little shell the sacred salt to hold, 
"And clothes, tho' coarse, to' keep me from (he cold.' 



It has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer 
who has left behind him observations upon lifeJ^^ 
no man' IS pleased with his present state ;^wnich 
!proves"equally unsatisfactory, says Horac§, NvnetlfiCT 
fallen lipoh ty cWrice, or elioisen witn d^eli^^ 
we are^ always <^isgusted with some circunretincip or 
otte^* of our situation, and imagine the/coi^clition ^f 
ottefs more abundant in blessings, ot Ijpss e]cposed to 
jCfiuamitiiBS. ' ' , / ' ' ' ; , 

jrtis universal discohtent liaVfceen generally iSe^^^^ 
tiohed witb great severity of cehsure, ^. liflrea- 
sbiiaBle in itself, since of £w6,' equally eiivioiis' oS 



soriabie m itseli, since oi two, eaually envious* oi 

each other, both cannot Itiavq t^el^laftjer sliare^ot 

nappmess, and as tending to darken life wmi unne- 

cessary eloom, by withdrawuiff our .mmds from i 

contemplation ,and enioyment of that hapi 

which our state aftords \is, and nxmg our me 

upon foreign ^bbjecffs^'w^^^ ^p. 

-Amm-^* rn*im wt bnf> ,h^i'>n')nr*«|>J « >t ton .Dii./it 
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press ourselves; and increase our misery by injurious 
comparisons. 

WTien this opinion of the felicity of others predo- 
minisites in the heart, so as to excite resolutions of 
obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to which 
such transcendent privileges are suj^sed to be an- 
nexed; when it bursts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injustice, it is to be pursued 
with all the rigour of legal punishments. But while 
operating only upon the thoughts it disturbs none 
but him who has happened to admit it, and, how- 
ever it may interrupt content, makes no attack ou 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it so far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deserve some pity, ^and 
admit some excuse. 

That all are equally happy or miserable, I sup- 
pose none is sufficiently enthusiastical to maintain ; 
because though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent vicissi- 
tudes in his own state, and must therefore be con- 
vinced that life is susceptible of more or less felicity* 
What then shall forbid us to endeavour the altera- 
tion of that which is capable of being improved,^^ and 
to grasp at augmentations of good, when we know 
it possible to be increased, and believe that atiy par- 
ticular change of situation vnll increase it ? 

If he that finds himself uneasy may reasonably 
make efforts to rid himself from vexation, all man- 
kind have a sufficient plea for some degree of rest- 
lessness, and the fault seems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclusion,. in favour of some« 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readiness 

VOL. I. D D 
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toi Jbeliete^ thM tbe HiMeiy ^vrhichi oalr :qwti < psssiotis 
and 'appetites pFoducfij^is • brought upoob uaby^aeci-. 
denikaJi cihnses^ and eKtenxal efficients. s'. u . 
Luitiiii/^ixideecl!, ^freqaintly diseoirdred by t»ij><^ 
we complained too hastily of peculiar hardships^- anil 
km^injid^dnisehres distinguished by einlMatMsnidhtSy 
iti^wbioli^ther.claJsses>of men are equally ^enlaagtod. 
We inftenn change a lighter for a greater eoril^ md 
.wish iDi^rselyes restored again to. the state fraaoOL which 
Iwe thought it desirable to be delivered. But thi(^ 
knowledge, though i it is easily gained by the trial» 
ijS(( net: always attainable any other way.; and th^ 
an^our bbnnot justly be reproached, which re^w 
leoiild:»not. obviate, nor prudence avoid; k * 

r iTo* take a view at once distinct and cwoiireihieii- 
jisive .q£ human life, with all its intricacies of tcotn- 
-bination and varieties of connexion, is beyiwd^the 
.po\tf)^s lof tuoftal intelligences. Of the state with 
iwhich practice has not acquainted us we. snatch a 
^impse, we discern a point, and regulate the > rest 
bt^ fiBsaion and by fancy. In this inquiry ^every 
^ourite prejudice, every innate desire^ is bi|sy to 
.^(ocffiiva :us. . We are unhappy, at leaat less haf^ 
'tjbui k)ur nature seems to admit; we necessariiy de- 
ishi^ the melioration of our lot; what w^ desiKe we 
tdry reasonably sed^, and what We seek w^ are natur 
orally eager to believe that we have foundi Our qQii- 
tfidence is often disafjiwinted, but our ireaaon 4il>f^ 
ioonvinoed ; and there is ^no man who do(9s not hc^ 
^Ig somethiiig which he thas not, though perj^^ hU 
wishes iie iiuaetifel, beeaivse ihe> foresees ^he diffioulty 
of attaonment. As among the numeffond ^^U(^nU df 
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sdsted from tiie task of tnuasmutaAioir fremMifiiciimi 
of its impossibility, but from weariness <of toil dr 
inipatieoLce of ddifty, a broken body or exhaufted 

Irr^dution and mutability are often thd fisui^iiof 
men wiiose views are wide, and whose iittaginatioaria 
Tigorous and excursiye, because they cannot iconfiJU^ 
their thoughts within their own boundaries of action; 
but are continually ranging over all the seeniefs^c^ 
human existence, and consequently are often apt tb 
conceive that they fall upmi new regions of pleasure, 
and start new possibilities of happiness. Thusthey 
are busied with a perpetual succession of ^hemesr; otfid 
pass tkeir lives in alternate elation and sdrrowi for 
w^nt of that calm and immovable aoquiesc^ca* in 
their condition, by which men of slower understand- 
ings are fixed for ever to a certain point, or ied^ on 
in the plain beaten Ixack which their fathers akxd 
grandsires have trod before them. - u < )p 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting %p tine 
prospect, that will always have the disadvaintage 
which we have already tried ; because the \ e*rils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate ; and though 
we have, perhaps from nature, the power as i^H^of 
aggravating the calamity which we fear, as of he^ht- 
ening the blessing we expect, yet in those meditati(^is 
which we indulge by choice, and which are not forted 
npon the mind by necessity, we have always Ihe^art 
of fixing our regard upon the more pleasitg imagei^, 
a»id fiuflfer hope to dispose the ii^ita by whieK we 
look'uj^ Airturi^f. ^ '^ - '^ 

D D 2 
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tj.;rfrfi.g(H>di and ilLiof diffeir!3nt;= nnf^deci ofiHft^,^^. 
sgiD>c$lr}][Qe3f6Ck equally {Opposed, that p6fbaps.no ibaipii 
c^fi^fyM ixiad^Mhi«;.cboie6« betw^eu the^ upon ^ iull; 
cp;^)^^tiwj a«^(. ad^^ate lcnowl€idg» ; andthjwefoFOJ 
flii|^j[^}op^ qf wUl is not Hiore wowterful, wh^PfAh^y ? 
a^^£ jlfEjopf^d .t|(^ the I election, than oBcillation^.ol a* 
hofga^ (th^iVg^ ! with ^ equal weights. < . The mitid « luo r 
sacmerrimaginejs itself determined by soliae preval^at' 
a4TftQ)i|ag9^,than: some eonvenienoe of.eqiftd iweight. 
i^l^piV/^?:ed.on the other side, and theiresoluti^M. 
T^hi^'W^^^u^ested by the nicj^dt .exwunation aire^ 
of^^r^pent-ed as soon as they are taken. .^ - r/, 

^fj^nfn^ne^y a young.man of great abilities^ iitiherjted* 
a^j^ge ^^te from a father long eminent insOonapiK 
cmii^l ^mploy^entSii, His father harassed mthtctxa*^' 
pei;iti<2m^„' and p^kxed with multiplicity of : buii- 
ness, recommended the quiet of a priviate adatioiki 
T^ithi «Q}»uiqh force, that Eumenes for .some i.yejbrs 
resJjst^/eyery motion of ambitious wishea; btit bekign 
on/oez/provok^d by the sight of oppres$i<m, which he 
cq^yHA wt, redress, he began to think it the duty of/au r 
hopesti iOaan to enable himself to protect others,. and' 
giiftdually felt a desire of greatness^ excited by i.ai. 
tl^usmd projects of advantage to his.countryi,^ Mist/ 
foi;^y,iie placed him i« the senate, his.knQwkd|ffE[.aud> 
e^qqju^ce advanced him at court, > and hi8ipQ$piesse)dL 
tljai^ .authority audin^uence which. he had re/solvpd.ta 
ei;^ for the happiness of mankind. 

^o^e, now became. acquainted with gre9in^^f.epd^. 
was in a short time convinci^d* tl^at.in proportipn:.as. 
the power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt him* 
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self err^iy'inon^r^t in danger of bein^'^itfeei^tedtfied 
ar» drivefn fr(!«ii his horiest purpose^;- Smrretttrie^f^a^ 
iKehd i4iEw;to be '^ratified, and sometimes '« i^a^W^ 
be <^rU8hed, by means which his coiiscieriAe' '^oiild"^ 
not approve. Sometimes he was forced to fctyriipiy^ 
with the prejudices of the publick, and " sonie<Sta'e¥ 
with the' schemes of the mhiistry. ' Hfe^^ftS^b/^d^^' 
grees wearied with perpetual struggles* to linttfc^^'^ 
Key and virtue, and went back to retireinenffe'as'thtt' 
shelter of innocence, persuaded that he could ^oiily' 
hope to benefit mankind by a blameless example df 
private virtue. Here he spent some yealrs'in'ti'fiii-' 
quillity and beneficence ; but finding that cdrl^tl^tibn 
increased, and faljse opinions in government ^evfcilfe<i,f 
hc' thought himself again summoned to postH -of piib^'^ 
licfc tru^t, from which new evidence of his'owni WtSAk^l 
ness 'again determined him to retire; ■ » i ^.^xf 

Thus men may be made inconstant by 'virtue sfcbd^' 
by viee, by too much or too little thought ; '^et^tt^ i 
constancy, however dignified by its motives, is fthvttysf^ 
to be avoidedj because life allows us but a staVtUl fthie ' 
forinquiry and experiment, and he that steadllyetii'' 
deavours at excellence, in whatever employmietfti'^ 
wifrmore benefit mankind than he that hesitate^d'i'ft!^ 
choosing his parttill he is called to the perfctoiart(*6?^ 
Tire traveller th^t resolutely follows * a roilgh^iwrf'^ 
witidingpathivill sooner reach the end of hJi^ JoutTi^ ■ 
than he that is always changing his directioh!, kttd'' 
Wdstesthe hours of day-Hghtife looking for srhbdttifer 
grouiid and i^hortet* f>as{^e*: ' -i. ^ f. .r./# 
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/o^ vitiey et idem tioUey ea demumjirma amicitia est. Sallusi'. 

TifliTc in ^iendeftiip is to have tlie sai»d destires and tbe Slune 
,ayei'8ioiis. . , 

When Socrates was building himself a house at 
Athens, being asked by one that observed the little- 
ness of the design, why a man so eminent would not 
have an abode more suitable to his dignity ? he re- 
plied, that he should think himself sufficiently iid- 
commbdated, if he could see that narrow habitation 
filled with real friends. Such was the opinion 6f 
tlij^ great master of human life concerning the' in- 
freqiiency of such an union of minds as mi^ht * fli- 
sqrve the name of friendship, that among ^he ttful- 
iitudes whom vanity or curiosity, civility or V6^iiA(- 
tion, crowded about him, he did not expect that 
viery spacious apartments would be necessary to con- 
tain all that should regard him with sincere kiridiiess, 
or adhere to him with steady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to the possi- 
bility of friendship, and so many accidents must concur 
/to its rise and its continuance, that the greatest part of 
mankind content themselves withbut it, and suppfy 
its place as they can, with interest and depetidenc^. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and warm 
reciprocation of benevolence, as they are kieapiiti- 
tated for any other elevated excellence, by perpetual 
attention to their interest, and unresisting subjtetibn 
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to their passions* Long habits may superindiice 
inability to deny any desire, or repress, by superiour 
motives, the importunities of any immediate gratifi- 
cation, and an itiv^tera^ sdfi^Undss *wiU im«f^ne ali 
advantages diminished in proportion as they are co% 
munieated. 

But not bnly'tfaiB hateful and confimed lumtapX 
tion, but many varieties of disposition, not 'itiiidh- 
distent with common degrees of virtue, may expWde 
friendship from the heart. Some ardent epough .ifi 
their benevolence, and defective neither in oMcious- 
ness nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, soon 
attracted by new objects, disgusted without oiBFencpi 
j^ptd alienated without enmity. Others are soft anq 
flexible, easily influenced by reports or whispers^ 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circumstance^ 
and to listen to every suspicion which envy and flat- 
tery shall surest, to follow the opinion of every 
<;oo44^ii^ adviser, and move by the impulse of tHe 
last breath. Some are impatient of contradiction, 
pfore willing to go wrong by their own judgment, 
th^ to be indebted for a better or a safer way to the 
sagacity of another, inclined to consider counsel! as 
. insult, and inquiry as want of confidence, and to 
co^er their regard on no other terms than unr^- 
seryefl submission, and implicit compliance. ^Spu^e 
are . daf k and involved, equally careful tp conceal 
good and bad purposes ; and pleased with producing 
.c|fect» by invisiblq means, and showing their di^ign 
j^nly in itai execution. Others are universairy com- 
i n^uTijicative^ alike openk tp every eye^ and e^(uaily 
,prof\^$e of their ,i^wif .?^crets ?;nd those «f others, 
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honest arts of pniij^ttt Uj^egrit^t iw^i Aotf^a^iww 
ii5ijtbpjj|iji?i»lic^,.wd to l^^^fyif^kmisUi^mk^^ «Afty 
ojlf ( j^a flaay be useful : to. tji^.mvfmm^* f«ddi pw»iv 
t]^f Qugjb, ^e< world; with ^ d^/^^pjoMim of ^gOQ4! |WH > 
p^^.^fld »»c<H:rupted mor^, Jbuttl^. a;?i^r4flftftti'ftff:s5 
^fjsp^W^ft^udar iutunacie^.. ,J^e<59iwwftrprQperfy>eii 
c^^^^r.a^eiid) wbose'kiuflQ09e'is;esiuded% jfcf»^ 
ofvja^lffipn*l>,.,or. iro;pea by tt^ iimt Wast of 4«»^«rij>^ 
hp ^npqti be a.useful coun^ellor.who wiil hear »PiOpiff . 
n^gBj^utrJtiW owu; he will not muqh invilte opufid^no^ ? 
Wjl^f p2;i^ipe| ma^im is to su^eqt ; noccan tb^^ihrn 
d(ppir<iW4/iwds^]^a$£i of that loaiiJ^ mu<^ €fftee|i^ 
who spreads his arms to human kiudi atidiuak^ie^ejtgp u 
jQ^y }Hi^QVkt distinotionj a denizen of kisitbo^m.a 

iXhsit friendship may be at omie fond^iabdifa^tibg^n 
th^ai][fUStnot only beequal virtue oneaQhpart^ltaitiJm^^ 
tiie^qf Idbe.saffie kind ; not only th^ sapae^^iidiWUffeite > 
prfipps^) but the same means mn^ be a|xproYedf^yitf 
b^^ We are. ofben, by superficial aei^mplishm^^s . < 
ai^d .^cidexrtal eftdearments, r induced to loFa. febMe I ^ 
w}$.Qm we cannot esteem; we am sometimevsi^JbiyigMBM^ v 
abjijitiesi, ?ind iuijontestable evid^n^es pfuYnAue^m&m^i^^ 
pelled to esteem those whom we' ean^t lov^^ iBnto 
friendsJtiip^ compounded of ^esteem^.and kfv§»rde]ri^0&l> 
frqm, on^ its tenderness, and its;.p€mani3X«ee jftwai* 
thf pthei?} and therefore requires not onlyi>th^tiiltst>. 
caf^did^tes should gain the: judgntienti ibnt^thatrj^WjDb 
sl^ul4 attract the aife^ioi^; thatrthey..«hMd^>]i«kn 
only.be.^rm Jn llm day of distre$s,«but.fga!jf/iipLr|he!i 
hqur of Jollity y • not only usefub in ep&igeiiicies^dbutui 
pl^ai^ing in familiar Jifc;; their; presenscei sh^jiild.giwri i 
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d^rMom^ ^ weli" aid ^ebu^ge^VMrd'^^i^^Uil^^l^^ 
gl«>Mi^Me«|iftttd<tfttldattchWy;'''n ^^* ''-^^»> ^'-'^^^*^^' 

day (^E^#f^{i]AM^6i:>f4s oiPth^'<^dMnli^ti!Miitti«sd^8b 
l«k ^j?(*tWugbigrettt^tedderttegs litts;pfeAaJ>^/t^^fc!d^^ 
samnteimfeB kniwh' to cowtinue bettvlsteil meAf'^ffiitiiUt^^ 
in' t^oiri^ary fketiftM ; yet sm^h' ftiitidfe arfe id Be^M^* 
rather asij^rodigtes IfhaA examj^l^^^^^^ 
pro^rtb liSgukte olir dondutt by siirfi^ ih*t!a^i69> tlftrfi^' 
toii<Mipa;^i5irfpfee b^eattse tsi*ne'hiavfe^^ifl*4fa ^fhM^^^ 
and *escq)^ with life. ' ' l»i )K|> oil// 

It Cflamot but be extremely difflcult to'^Jii'&rfW" 
pirin^aftfe iihd&eftB in the niidst of'piiyiick'^e^cMi^y 
in«whSeh-tviH necessarily be inTakied ia* tftbiisatiff^Jfli*^ 
cid*iit»e!xfce!kting^th^it- influence tb CijIiiVtt^aaih^Snff ^ 
pi^iJaby; Men engfeged, by moi^l (ft Tdi^ieii^ ifl83^ 
tives, in contrary parties: will generally Ibb^ ^v^^' 
dMBerbnt^ eyes' upon levery man, aiid *dbcidi^ aR&cfeF' 
eiswyqtfttJtian upon dififereiit principles: ^^Wb^fi fettii'^ 
oocasiOM of dispute happen, to cofflpl'f k^b^h^titi^^ 
oiiP><^aiis^' and to maintain fViendsliip^ by ic*^«ib^ ^ w^ 
dcsawve^it;* to be^sileiit isto lose the ha]^iifiei^''rffiff^* 
digv^ity of' iildepetfdencd, to K?e iti pferpfetuidPcBfii^^ 
striirtt^'Saiid to dedfert, if not to betray : fetid wRo^yHaJl'^ 
d^j«^ifti^i yi^kh KffHwd ..fri^tids sh^l* yiield/ *^hfew '^ 
ntitbhei*' Wiierv^^ hiiiifi^If rii^a^eti^ and bdth^ 'kii^^^'^^ 
tl»Hm5^i*a»cfe df th^' tjliestiOri?!' Wliat^they teiftkiiii'^ 
biitJtioiitradSction a¥id- debate ?^'arid^ from those WMt^^^ 
can; 'bei »fe*pected, but' i aCt^mony ahd* vtehemend^,' th^ ^i 
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ifii$bten<}d ^[trhmq^h, t&« vasiiftioni < of defeat jftarali 
ift tim^, a wearmesi^ of ooatesh^ aiid em eilanctieB' 
of ^tietietcAe^e ? Exehai^ge of end^anseuto andlab^ 
i&rctMtm 6{ civility may eoatitme^ mdeedy asibonglisr 
may for a while be v^rdadt^ when thb root iinwouhd^^ 
ed $^^tit th^ poimn 6f discord is Inf^iscd^alid though 
thfe cotinlenance may preserve itg smile, the ' heart i* 
ha(rdening and contracting. 

' 'That lAan will not be long agreeable, whonfi we 
see diily in times of seriousness and severity j ^^d 
therefore, to maintain the softness and serenity of 
bfenevolfence, it is necessary that friends partake each 
other's pleasures as well as cares, and be led to tfee' 
same diversions by similitude of taste. This is, how-* 
iver, not to be considered as equally indispensable 
with conformity of principles, because any man may 
honestly, according to the precepts of Horace, resi^u 
ihe gratifications of taste to the humour of another,- 
antf friendship may well deserve the sacrifice of plea^ 
suiie though not of conscience. ' 

' It was^ once confessed to me, by a jpainter, that 
tio professor of his art ever loved another. This de- 
claration is so far justified by thte knowledge of life; 
as to damp the hopes of warm and constant friend* 
ship between men whom their studies have made 
competitors, and whom every favourer and every 
censurer are hourly inciting against each other. The 
utmost expectation that experience can warrant is, 
that they should forbear open hostilities and secret 
machinaticms, and, when the whole fraternity is at- 
tacked, be able to unite against a common foe. Soine, 
however, though few-, may perhaps be found, in whom 
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emmiatioa' has not been able, to overpower gl»n^- 
roeity^ who are distinguished from lower beipgs: by 
noblbr motftves than the love of fame, and can pre* 
serve tbe sabred flame of friendship from thegu^ts ^f 
pride and the rubbish of interest. 

Friendship is seldom lading but between equals, qi: 
where »tlie superiority on one side is reduced' by soipie 
equivalent advantage on the oth^« Benefits lyhich 
cannot be repaid, and obligations which cannot be 
discharged, are not commonly found to increase ^- 
fectioai ; they excite gratitude indeed, and heig};iten 
veneration ; but commonly take away that easy fre^^ 
dem and familiarity of intercourse, without w^uoh, 
though there may be fidelity, and zeal, an,d adn^irar 
tion, there cannot be friendship. Thu9 imperfect 
are all earthly blessings ; the great effect of friendship 
is beneficence, y^ by the first act of uncommoi^ kind* 
j^ega it is endangered, like plants that bear their fruit 
and<diie. Yet this consideration ought not tp resttrwi 
bounty, or repress compassion ; for duty is to be pre- 
£erbed b^oise convenience, and he that Ipses part of 
the pleasures of friendship by his generosity gain^ in 
itfl place 1^ gcatulation of his conscience. 
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» ■ . The cfaeerflil sage, when solemn dfctates fefil,' ~ ''*'*^ 
., CpppeaJis the moral counsel in a tale^ . • , • vt .^i' >// 

nOBiBivjiy tHe s6n of Abensinai left <lhe"iatei^' 
vftusero. early in the tnoming, and piirfsued* Mte^^ 
jejuCmKy tbrougb the pkins <ii Indttstan* H^ *#«'^* 
fiT^h and y%oroiu8 with rest ; he was animated wttb^* 
hope J he w,as incited by desire ; he walked swiftly * 
fcvnv^rd tover the valleys, and saw the hilli^ gradually » 
rising beforbihim* As be passed along, his ^n^'l^ei?^*^ 
delighted, witibi the morning song of tbe1)iird bf j^ar^^f 
diaeyrh6 was/fannedbythe last flutters of tlfeifififtytig^^ 
br^^e, a«vd ^prinkkd with dew by gTOves^of ^pi^es ;^ 
he^^pn^etimes contemplated the towering befi^t'^' 
thcr^ak) monarch of the hills ; and sometimes .d^ghi ' 
th^. gentte fragrance of the primrose, eldest datighter>^^ 
of )the spring : all his senses were grat^ed^ and :dii 4^att'^\ 
w^ hailished from his heart* ^ . : i / •> h .1 f// 
Thus he went on till the sun apprMohed^hii^'^ 
m^idian^ and the increasing 'heat preyed u{>0ti>>fats 
stceii^gth ^ he then looked rpmid about hiih^ f0r>lKtme^(^ 
mqre eommodiiou^ path^ ' He^saw^ bn Ms rigiU hfti^/-^< 
a jgTQ^^ )t^t seemed to wavdatia Sjh^des ad <k ivgft^^ 
of rijnyitat^n ► he j^ntered k^ t and- ftmnrd th«:«c6di'^ 
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ness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did not, 
however, forget whither he was travelling, but found 
a narrow way bordered with flowers,^ which appeared 
to have tlie same direction with the main road, and 
was pleased that, by this happy experiment, he 
, had found means to unite pleasure with ^ business, 
and to gain the , rewards of diligence without suf- 
fering its fatiguies^ He therefore still continued to 
walk for a time, without the least renyissioii. of his 
ardour, . except that he was sometimes tempted to 
stop, by the.musjck of the birds whom'l^ei^ti^t 
hdd assembled inthe'sfaade ; and sometimes afldttis^fd'* 
hHO^elf: with, plucking the flowers thk eov^r^dit*!^^! 
b^ubs On either side, or the fruits that huii^'upoffi*' 
the biwiQhes. At last the green path began' tdd^^'' 
clineifh»n its Qrst tendency, and to wind amonj^^hflte'^ 
a»d* /thickets, cooled with fountains and mutmur'^ * 
ing .^ith ,.wiitearj-falls. Here Obidah paused' ^fbip'a'' 
tiibe, and began to consider whether it were lohg^-' 
safe to, forsake the known and common tt^aek ^%trtj'^ 
roKUQinbering that the heat was now in its gri^&test 
viqleojce^ and that the plain was. dusty and' un^to,'* 
he .vesqlveid to pursue the new path, whi<ih hcf sap^- 
po^d io&Iy to^make a few n>eanders, in cotn|lliance^ 
with the varieties of the ground, and to end at lairt itt 
the coonmoii road. ^ . - 

^^^Handi^^ thus^ calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his. upace^t though he- suspecjted that he was iidt' 
ga,itaiiig graund. This uneasiness of his mind itt-' 
cliiied him to lay hold . on every new object; ahd 
giveaway to every sensation that .might soothe or di- 
vert him. He listened to every echo, he mounted 
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eviryhtRfit afi^sfa prospect, he tur^d iride^to^iitely 
cascade, and pleased himself with tracing the co^iirae 
of a gentle river that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innumerable circum- 
volutions* In these amusements the hours passed 
away uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his 
memory, and he knew uot towards what ^p^int to 
travel. He stood pensive and confused, afraid to 
go forward lest he should go wrong, j^t conscious 
that the time of loitering was now pastt While he 
was thu5i tortured with uncertainty, the sky was over- 
spead with clouds, the day vanished from before 
hkn, and tt sudden tempest gathered round hiisr' head. 
He was now roused by his danger to a quick and pidn- 
ful remembrance of his folly ; he now saw how. hap- 
piness is lost when ease is consulted ; he laiHeiited the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to %ie^ shelter 
in the grove, and despised the petty curiority that led 
him on from trifle to trifle. While he Was thtrs 
reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet tti his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had psus^ed, 
and try to find some issue where the wobd might 
open into the plain. He prostrated hinisMf cm thfe 
ground, and commended his life to theLdrd of 
nature. He rose wit^ confidence and tranquillity, 
and pressed on with his sabre in his hand, ibr the 
beasts of the desert were in motion, and' on<'etery 
hand were heard the mingled howls of riige and fear, 
and ravage and expiration ; all this horrouins of daiJt- 
ne«s and solitude ^surrounded him : the winds roared 
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in the w,oo4s, and the tpirents tu«lbled &^ta tl)i0 
hills.. ,. 

*E$ fJi^HryayTceiay tmyXcLxXstov o CfJif^ov iltiDp, 
Tajfis Tg rTjXoas SSitoy iy 8^s<riy hc\ui itoiiJt,r,y, 

Work'd into sadden rage by wintry show'rs, 
Down the steep hill the roaring torreat pours : 
The mountain shepherd hears the distant noise. ' ' ' 

ThiM forlorn «Dd distressed, he wandemd through 
the wild« without knowing whither he wia^ gooig^ or 
whether he. was every moment drawi^ neaf^i^ to 
safetjr or to destruction. At length not f^ar hut la^ 
hour began to oveccosne him ; hk breath grew sh<)M^ 
and his knees trembled, and he was on the point df 
lying down in resignation to his fate, . when h^ beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. He 
advanced tows^ds the light, and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humUy 
at the door, wd obtained admission. The old maa 
set before him such provisions as he had ooUec^difor 
himsdf, on which Obidah fed with eagerness, and 
gratitude. 

When the repast was over^ ** Tell me,** s£(id th^ 
hermit, ^^ by what chance thou hast been brought 
hither : I have been now twenty years an inhalntr 
ant of the wilderness, in which I never saw ^ man 
befbre.'* Obidah then related the occurreoices of hi^ 
journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

" Son,*' said the hermit, " let the errours 4ind 
follies, the dangers and escape of this day, sink dee^ 
iato thy heart. Remember,, my so^^ that hum,sii 
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.life lA tibe^ jai|r&esr "of a 4ay» We mt in^^.l^^lolnQiiiig 
ofyou^h, foil of vigour and full of expectaiioar^tWe 
s^^fff^mfY^ witb s^ritand hope, with gaiety and 
wjk;h.4ilig«aicera»d travel on a while in the straight 
roK^ §ft pi^y towards die maa^on?K)f rest. In a 
^^if^ tifti^e we remit our fervQur, and endeavour to 
fin4iiSqi|iie/ixiitig9.tK)n of qur 4uty> and sprpfi more 
€^y*4P^efinis Off obtaining the satne eod: We *h^n 
re^ our vigour, and resolve no longer tob^ terri- 
fied .with crimes at a distance, but rely lipqn our 
own constancy, and venture to appro^h what we 
resolve never to touch. We thus • eister the bQwers 
pfs9^^ and r^)ose in the shades of security* ,iime 
Ihc/ keairt softens and vigilance subsides ; , we . .ace 
jtliciiMvilliBg' to inquire whether anodftn* advanqe 
ewnot be made, and whether we may noty <at<l6Mt, 
turn our eyes upon the gardens .of pleawi^^ M^ 
approach them with scruple and hesitation ; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembling ; 
and always hope to pass through them without 
losing the road of virtue, which we, for a while, 
keep in our sight, and to which we propose to 
return. But temptation succeeds temj^ation, ^and 
one compliance prepares us for another; -we in 
time lose the happiness of innocence, and solace 
our disquiet with sensual gratifications. By de- 
grees we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate dbject of 
rational desire. We entangle ourselves in busi- 
ness, immerge ourselves in luxury, and^ove through 
the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the darkness 
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^i^f»(**ttg^5b6giiis to nivade us, aM dfeeaSefaHA aA}ii% 
(flymvtdt \mf way. We thien look back jipm^ dur 

^U*e»'ivitli hdiTour, with sorrow, With repfenttofee ; 
itid Wi^h, bftt too eftfen yaiiily wish, thai We li*i 

* ritt« fon^keri the ways of virtue. Happy are Ithey, 
my soft, who shaH learn from thy example' liirt to 
despa^; but. i^alt remember, that though thei^dby is 

•*p*/t, attd tKeir strength is wasted, there yfet f^mains 
xiVLt? effort to be m^de; that refonnati6n-is^ in^r 

'hiopdeias^ nor wricere endeavours ever utiasSisifed'; 
that tfee Wanderer may at length return afti^t* ^IP Ws 
erfour^; and that he who implores streiiglh- "and 
ao^age^ftom abdve, shall find danger aiiA'^d^Btenky 
give Way befwe -him* Go now, my soh» to tfcy^rb^ 

>pote, coamiit thyself to the care of Chnnipotcncbt, 
and ^e» the'inorRkig calls agmn to tinl^ h^inamm 

^ky jomrBtef'm^ thy lihJ* '--n 
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Pauci dignoscere possunt 
y^ta hoftn, atfue Uii^ multum diversti, r^mdA 
"-EffarisiieMA* Jcv. 



How few 



Know their own good 5 or, knowing it, pursue ! 

How vdid of reason are our hopes And Fears 1 Dryden. 

Th)s £)lly of human wishes and punsuits has? always 
been ^ staircling subject of mirth and decbxnation, 
and has been ridiculed and lamented from .age. to 
flgB ; till perha{>s the fruitless r^etitiou of com^aiats 
and censures may be justly tiuiftfo^^red ampng thie 
i^ii^ects of censure and complaint. 

Some of these instructors of mankind have not con- 
^tented themselves with checking the overflows of pas- 
sion, and lopping the exuberance of desire^ but^have 
flMemptied to destroy the root as well as the brandies ; 
andnot only to confine the mind within bounds^ but 
to smooth it for ever by a dead calm. They have em- 
ployed their reason and eloquence to persuade us 
that nothing is worth the wish of a wise, man, have 
^ rejtresented all earthly good and evil as indiiGPerent, 
<and counted among vulgar errours the dread of pain, 
•and the love of life. 
. It is almost always the unhappiness of a victorious 
disputant, to destroy his own authority by claiming too 
many consequences, or diffusing his proposition to an 
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indefensible extent. When we hi^ve he^t^c( our zeal 
in a cause, and elated our confidence with success, 
we are naturally inclined to pursue the same train of 
reasoning, to establish some collateral truth, to remove 
some adjacent difficulty, and to take in the wholq com- 
prehension of our system. As a prince, in the ardour 
of acquisition, is willing to secure hi^ first cpnquest 
by the addition of another, add fortress to fortress, 
and city to city, till despair and opportunity tnr\L lii? 
enemies upon him, and he loses in ^ mQmeiit the 
glory of a reign. 

The philosophers having found an e^y victory over 
those desires which we produce in ourselves, a^d which 
terminate in some imaginary state of happiness un- 
known and unattainable, proceeded to make further 
inroads upon the heart, and attacked at last pur senses 
and our instincts. They continued to war upon nature 
with arms, by which only folly could be conquered ; 
they therefore lost the trophies of their former coiHr 
bats, and were considered no longer with reverence 
or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with justice denied, that these men 
have been very useful monitors, and have left many 
proofs of strong reason, deep peaetration,and accurate 
attention to the afl&irs of life, which it is now our 
business to separate from the foam f>( a boiling imagi- 
nation, and to apply judiciously to our own use. They 
Imve shown that most of the conditions of life, which 
raise the envy of the timorx)us, and rouse the ambition 
of the daring, are empty shows of felicity, which, 
when they become familiar, lose their power of d&- 
Jigbtiiiig ; and that the most prosperous and e^^alted 
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have very few advantages over a meaner and more 
obscure fortune, when their dangers and solicitudes 
are balanced against their equipage, their banquets, 
and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninstructed to murmur 
at his condition, because, in the general infelicity of 
life, he feels his own miseries, without knowing that 
they are common to all the rest of the species ; and 
therefore, though he will not be less sensible of pain 
by being told that others are equally tormented, he 
will at least be frefed from the temptation of seeking, 
by perpetual changes, that ease which is nowhere to 
l)e found ; and, though his disease still continues, he 
escapes the hazard of exasperating it by remedies. . 

The gratifications which affluence of wealth, extent 
of power, and eminence of reputation confer, must be 
always, by their own nature, confined to a very small 
number ; and the life of the greater part of mankind 
must be lost in empty wishes and painful comparisons, 
were not the balm of philosophy shed upon us, and 
our discontent at the appearances of an unequal dis- 
tribution soothed and appeased. 

It' seemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the great 
masters of moral learning, to descend to familiar life, 
and caution mankind against that petty ambition 
which is known among us by the name of Vanity ; 
which yet had been an undertaking not unworthy of 
the longest beard, and most solemn austerity. For 
-though the passions of little minds, acting in low 
stations, do not fill the world with .bloodshed and 
devastations, or mark, by great events, the periods, of 
time, yet they torture the breast on which they seize, 
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infest those that are placed within the. reach of their 
influence, destroy private quiet and private virtue, and 
undermine insensibly the happiness of the woi^ld. 

The desire of excellence is laudable, but is very fre- 
quently ill directed. We fall, by chance, into some 
class of mankind, and, without consulting nature or, 
wisdom, resolve to gain their regard by those qualities 
which they happen to esteem. I once knew a man 
remarkably dim-sighted, who, by conversing much; 
with country gentlemen, found himself irresistibly de- 
termined to sylvan honours. His great ambition was 
to shoot flying, and he therefore spent whole days in 
the woods pursuing game ; which, before he was near 
enough to see them, his approach frighted away. 

When it happens that the desire tends to objects 
which produce no competition, it may be overlooked 
with some indulgence, because, however friiitless oi; 
absurd, it cannot have ill effects upon the morals. 
But most of pur enjoyments owe their value to the 
peculiarity of possession, and when they are rated at 
too high a value, give occasion to stratagems of malig- 
iiity, and incite opposition, hatred, and defamation. 
The contest of two rural beauties for preference and 
distinction, is often sufficiently keen and rancorous 
to fill their breasts with all those passions, which are 
generally thought the curse only of senates, of armies^ 
and of courts; and the rival dancers of an obscure 
assembly have their partisans and abettors often not 
less exasperated against each other, than . thosQ w^q 
are promoting the interests of rival monarchs. 

It is common to consider those whom we find in- 
fected with an unreasonable regard for trifling accojij? 
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j^lishments, as chai^able with dl the consequeneed 
of their folly) and as the authors of their own unhap 
piness ; but, perhaps, those whom we dius scorn or 
detest, have more claim to tenderness than has been 
yet allowed them. Before we permit our severity to 
break loose upon any fault or ernmr, we ought surely 
to consider how much we have countenanced or pro^ 
moted it. We see multitudes biisy in the pursuit of 
riches, at the expense of wisdom and of virtue ; but we 
see the rest of mankind approving their conduct, and 
inciting their eagerness, by paying that regard and de^ 
ference to wealth, which wisdom and virtue only can 
deserve. We see women universally jealous of the re* 
putation of their beauty, and frequently look with con* 
teitopt on the c$:te with which they study their com- 
plexions) ehdeavaur to preiserve or to supply the bloom 
of youth, regulMe every ornament, twist thteir hair into 
curls, and shade their faces from the weather. We 
recommend the care of their nobler part, and tell them 
hdw little additioh 4s miade by ^1 thetr arts to the 
gtdce^ cf the ^ind^ But when was k known iii^ 
f&ftkBh gMdness or knowledge Was able to atibra^t that 
offficimiif^ness, '^ inspiiie that tf dour^ whiieh beMty pro- 
d^es whei^ever it appears? And with what hope 
can we endeavour to per su ^tdie the ladies, tlmt the tim^ 
^1^ 4Lt the toilet is lost kl^t^nity^ when they have 
eVery moment sotoe new ieo^victio^, that their intereift 
h more effectu<ally promoted by a riband wdi diisqpsed, 
tbaft fey the brightest act 4f heroick virfcue ? 

In every in&^a'nee ^f vanity it will be fou^d that the 
blaiAie might «6 be«hared ^te6x^«ii<M^%ha^itgeiiel*aUy 
rek(^H ^U Mrh6 ex^ trifles by i^^iidelratfe pf^»ise> or 
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snstigiy^e needless emulation by invidious i^oiteme^ts, 
are to be considered as perverters of reason, and QO^-* 
ruptens of the world i and since every man is obliged 
to promote happiness and virtue, he should be care- 
ful not to mislead ui^wary minds, by appec^ipg to ^et 
too high a value upon things by which no re»l exqejf 
len^e is conferred* ' , 



No. 67.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1750. 

A< y iXiflias Pitncacri (fvydiie^, ds Xiyos' 

KaXw^ jSAiifso-iy OfJt^orij f/^Xkil<n is. BuRfP. 

Ezile^j the proverb says, subsist; ou hope : 
Delnsiye hope still points to distant good^ 
To good that mocks approach. 

There is no temper so generally indulged tm hope ; 
other passions operate by starts on particular opea- 
sions, or in certain parts of life ; but;, hop^ begiiidt 
with the first poiyer of comparmg cmr aotuidi ivfith 
our paasible ' ftate, and attends us through ey^ry 
stage and pmod, ' always urging us forward to msw 
acquisitions, and holding out some distant blessiiig|to 
our view, promising us eith^ relief from pain, or iur 
crease of happiness. 

Hope is necessary in everycondition. The miserly 
of poverty, of sidkness, of captivity, would, )vithput 
this com|(»*t, be iusuj^rtable ; nor d6es it appeft^ 
that the happiest lot of terrestrial existence can set 
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US abov^ the want of this general blessing; ok- *hat 
li^, when ^e gifts of nature and of fortune are a?c«* 
ipulated upon it, would not still be wretched, were it 
not elevated and delighted by the expeetation of some 
new possession* of some enjoyment yrt behihd^ by? 
whidi l^e wifih shall he at last satisfied, and l^e heart 
filled ;up,to its utmost extent. i 

i HJQpe i^, indited, very fallacious, and promises what' 
it seldom gives ; but its promises are more vduable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it seldom frustrates us- 
wjitl^p^ut flissuring us of recompensing the delay by a 
greater bounly. 

, I was musing on this strange inclination which 
eyciry man feels to deceive himself, and considering 
tjf,^ .advantages and dangers proceeding from this gay 
ptcq^ecjt of futurity, when, falling asleep, on a suddai 
I fpund mysqlf placed in a garden of .which my sight 
could descry no limits. Every scene about me was> 
gay and gladsome, light with sunshine, and fra^ant 
w^^ perfumes; the ground was painted withalLthe 
variety of spring, and all^ the choir of nature was. 
singing m the groves. When I had recovered from 
the first raptures, with which the confusion of plea- 
sure had. for a time entranced me, I began to ta^e a 
particular and delibe;rate view of this delightful ragion. 
I then perceived that I had yet higher gn^ifications to 
expect, and that, at a small distance from me, tbera . 
were brighter fiowers, clearer fountains, and moire ) 
iofty groves, where the birds, which I yet hpard but 
faintly, were exerting all the power of melody.. iTThe 
trees about me were beaiitiful with v^dure, and fra-. 
grant with blossoms; but I was tem^d io leav^: 
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them by Ahe frigWt ^of ^i^ Mlt^, Mifih ii^mi^H^ 
hang* only to be' plucked. ' I theliBfbr6VAfeda4astity' 
forwards^ but found,- as I proc^edefd; tfiat the ^^Wuri' 
of the field faded at my approach, the flriiit f&ll 
b(9fore I reached it, the. birds flew still singfiig bei 
foK' Hi^; and .tbcwigh- I pressed (mwa(rd %iti' ^^eiif 
celerity, I was still in ^ght of:pIe8dmfes bfllvkibH' 
I icbuld' not yet* gam the possei*ion, an^d'^wfclch 
se^ed ta mock my diligence, aiid?t<i retfiffe^^ I 
advanced. • , •- ' ^. : - i-- -i «•• -* ^ -^^^ ^^•" 
Though !• was confounded *^ith sO' man^ dltf^i^lfa- 
tions of joy and grief, I yet persisted to g6 fbiN^krd/ 
in hopes' that these fugitive delights wOWM'tttiitfe^e 
Qxertakm. At length I saw an innumerable ifttrllitaide ' 
of' every age and sex, who seemed all to j^hWtafete i^' 
soffle general felicity; for every chetfk wasf ftuyHfeS! 
vhilk -c^nfidfenee, and every eye sparkled with'eageK 
ness^: yet'eaeh appeared tp have some particulkr 'aWd ' 
seor^ pleasure, and very few were wiMihg^;61iortf- • 
municate their intentions, bl* extend* thfeii'-cdiicfe^" 
beyond thelnselvei^. Most of them: secttt'ed, * hfWie ' 
rapidity 6f their motion, too busy td gipatifj^ «ieBt*ttrtL- 
osity of a stranger, and therefore I waS^fcbnt^nfc'fBrli^ 
while to ga^e upok thenl, without ifit^tfupf Ir^ rheild ' 
wiet fetfubl6soni^ inquiries. At last I dbserSfed '6iie*{ 
mab l^om^with time, tod unable to stmggfS'*&i^'^H^ ' 
crowd j^and therefore, (Supposing him more at leisui'i;.^ 
I began4o accost him: but he turned from me with' 
anger, and told hie he tnust not be disturbed, for <3ife''' 
great hour of projection Was how ^nie when Merdui^ ^ 
should' lose his wings, and slavery shbuW nblon^r' ' 
dig the mirie for gold. ' ' - ' • ^ - ^ni?' 
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I left him, and attempted another, whose softness 
of mien, and easy movement, gave me reason to hope 
for a more agreeable reception ; but he told me, with 
a low bow, that nothing would make him more happy 
than an opportunity of serving me, which hfe could 
not now want, for a place which he had been twenty 
years soliciting would be soon vacant. From him I 
had recourse to the next, who was departing in haste 
to take possession of the estate of an uncle^ who by 
the course of nature could not live long. He that 
followed was preparing to dive for treasure in a new- 
invented bell ; and another was on the point of dis- 
covering the longitude. 

Being thus rejec^^ed wheresoever I applied myself 
for information, I began to imagine it best to desist 
from inquiry, and try what my own observation would 
discover; but seeing a young man, gay and tfaouj^ht^ 
less, I resolved upon one more experiment, and was 
informed that I was in the garden of Hope, the 
daughter of Desire, and that all those whom I saw 
thus tumultuously bustling round me were incited by 
the promises of Hope, and hastening to seize the gifts 
which she held in her hand. 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess in 
the bloom of youth, sitting on a thrmie : around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the blessings of 
life were spread abroad to view ; idie had a perpetual 
gaiety of aspect, and every one imagined that her 
smile^ which was impartial »nd gena^ was directed 
to himself, aaid triumphed in his own superiority to 
others, who had ctmceived the same confidence from 
the same mistake. 
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I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a 
more extensive view of the whole place, and could 
with less perplexity consider the different conduct of 
the crowds that filled it* From this station I observed, 
that the entrance into the garden of Hope was by two 
gates, one of which was kept by Reason, and the 
other by Fancy. Reason was surly and scrupulous, 
ismd seldom turned the key without many interroga- 
torieS) and long hesitation ; but Fancy was a kind 
and gentle portress, she held her gate wide open, and 
welcomed all equally to the distriM under her super- 
intendency ; so that the passage was crowded by M 
those who either feared the examination of Reason, 
ot had been rejected by her* 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a cmggy, slippery, and winding 
path, called the JStreight of D^fficulti/, which those 
who entered with the permission of the guard endea- 
voured to climb. But though they surveyed the way 
very carefully before they began to rise, and marked 
out the several stages of thdr progress, they com- 
monly found unexpected obstacles, and were obliged 
frequently to stc^ on the sudden, where they imagined 
the way plain and even. A thousand intricacies em- 
Wrassed them> a thousand slips threw them back, 
and a thousand pitfalls impeded their iadvance^ 
So formidable were the dangers, and so frequ^it the 
mkcarriagea, that many returned from the first at- 
tempt, and many fainted in the midst of the way, and 
only a very small number were led up to the summit, 
of Hope, by the hand ci Fortitude. Of these few 
the greater part, when they had obtained the gift 
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which Hope had promised them, regretted the labour 
which it cost, and felt in their success the regret of 
disappointment ; the rest retired with their prize, and 
were led by Wisdom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the seat of Hope ; but though she sat 
full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of in- 
vitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was, on that side, inaccessibly steep, but so 
channelled and shaded, that none perceived the im- 
possibility of ascending it, but each imagined himself 
to have discovered a way to which the rest were 
strangers. Many expedients were indeed tried by this 
industrious tribe, of whom some were making themr 
selves wings, which others were contriving to actuate 
by the perpetual motion. But with all their labour, 
and all their artifices, they never rose above the 
ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever appfoaqhed the 
throne of Hope, but continued still to gaze it a di^ 
stance, and laughed at the slow progress of those 
whom they saw toiling in the Str eight ofDifficulii/. 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they Jiad 
entered the garden, without makings like the rest, an 
attempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately 
to the vale of Idleness, a calm and undisturbed 
retirement, from whence they could always have Hope 
in prospect, and to which they pleased themselves 
with believing that she intended speedily to descend. 
These were indeed scorned by all the rest ; but they 
seemed very little affected by contempt, advice, or 
reproof, but were resolved to expect at ease the favour 
of the goddess. 
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Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
them ready to answer all my questions, and willing to 
communicate their mirth; but turning round, I saw 
two dreadful monsters entering the vale, one of whom 
I knew to be Age, and the other Want. Sport 
and revelling were now at an end, and an universal 
shriek of affright and distress burst out and awaked 
me. 



No. 68.— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1750i ^ « 

J^tvendum recti, cum propter plurima, turn his v ^ 

Pracipue causis, ut lihguUs mancipionim 

Contemnas nam lingua mali pars pessima servi, Juv. 

Let us lire well t were it alone for this. 

The banefill tongues of servants to depiise : " ' 

Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 

An easy entrance to ignoble minds. HkrvAy.. 

■ ^ t . 

The younger Pliny has very justly observ^d^ tliat 
of actions that deserve our attention, the most 
splendid are not always the greatest. Fame, and 
wonder, and applause, are not excited but by external 
and adventitious circumstances, ofien distinct and 
separate from virtue and heroism. Eminence of 
station, greatness ofeflPect, and all the favours of 
fortune, must concur to place excellence in publick 
view ; but fortitude, diligence, and patience, divested 
of their show, glide unobserved through the crowd 
of life, and suffer and act, though with the same 
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vigour and constancy^ yet without pity aiid without 
praise. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of life. 
Nothing is to be estimated by its effect upon common 
eyes and common ears. A thousand miseries make 
silent and invisible inroads on mankind, and tlie heart 
feels innumerable throbs, which never break into 
complaint. Perhaps, likewise, our pleasures are for 
the most part equally secret; and most are borne up 
by some private satisfaction, some internal conscious- 
ness, some latent hope, some peculiar prospect, which 
they never communicate, but reserve for solitary 
hours, and clandestine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small in- 
cidents and petty occurrences ; of wishes for objects 
not remote, and grief for disappointments of no fatal 
consequence ; of insect vexations which sting us and 
fly away, impertinences which buzz a while about us> 
and are heard no more; of meteorous pleasures 
which dance before us and are dissipated ; of com- 
pliments which glide off the soul like other musick, 
and are forgotten by him that gave and him that 
received them. 

Such is the general h»p out of which every man is 
to cuU his own condition : for, as the chemists tell us 
that all bodies are resolvable into the same elements, 
and that the boundless variety of things arises from 
the different proportions of very few ingredients ; so 
a few pains and a few pleasures are all the materials 
of human life, tod of these the proportions are partly 
allotted by Providence, and partly left to the arrange- 
ment of reason and of choice. 
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As t}ie9e are well or ill disposed, man is for the 
most part happy or miserable. For very few are 
involved in great events, or have their thread of .life 
entwisted with the chain of causes on which armies 
or nations are suspended ; and even those who seem 
wholly busied in publick affidrs, and elevated above 
low cares, or trivial pleasures, pass the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domestick scenes; from 
these they came into publick life, to these they are 
every hour recalled by passions not to be suppressed ; 
in these they have the reward of their toils, and to 
these at last they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness 
to those hours which splendour cannot gild, and ac- 
clamation cannot exhilarate ; those soft intervals of 
unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks to his 
nc^tural dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments 
or disguises, .which hp feels in privacy to be useless 
incumbrances, and to lose all effect when they becama 
familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate nesult 
of all ambition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labour tends, and of which every dfesire prompts the 
prosecution. 

It is, indeed^ at home, that every man musfc be 
known by those who would make a just estimate 
•either of his virtue or felicity ; for raulte asid em- 
broidery are alike occasional, and the mind is oft^i^ 
dressed fcwr show in painted honour and fictitious be- 
uevd^fice. 

Every man must have found some whose lives, in 
every house but their own, were a continual series of 
hypocrisy, and who concealed under fair appear- 
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mcef^ bad qualities, which, whenerer they thought 
themselves out of the reach of censure, broke out 
from their restraint, like winds imprisoned in their 
caverns, and whom every one had reason to love, 
but they whose love a wise man is chiefly solicitous to 
procure. And there are others who, without any show 
of general goodness, and without the attractions by 
which popularity is conciliated, are received among 
their own families as bestowers of happiness, and re-> 
yerenced as instructors, guardians, and benefactors. 

The most authentick witnesses of any man's cha- 
racter are those who know him in his own family, and 
see him without any restraint or rule of conduct, but 
such as he voluntarily prescribes to himself. If a man 
i^arries virtue with him into his private apartments, 
and takes no advantage of unlimited power or probable 
secrecy ; if we trace him through the round of his 
time, and find that his character, with those allow- 
ances which mortal frailty must always want, is uni* 
form and regular, we have all the evidence of his since- 
rity that one m^^n can have with regard toand^her, and, 
indeed, as hypocrisy cannot be its own reward, we may, 
without hesitation, determine that his heart is pure. 

The highest panegyrick, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praise of servants. For, 
however vanity or insolence may look down with 
contempt on the suffrage of men undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very sel- 
dom happens that they commend or blame without 
justice. Vice and virtue are easily distinguished. 
Oppression, according to Hai-rington*s aphorism, 
will be felt by those that cannot see it ; and, per- 
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liapS) it fiills out very often tliat, in mwal questions, 
the philosof^erg in the gown, and in the livery, 
differ not so much in their sentiments, as in their 
language, and have equal power of discerning right, 
though they caimot point it out to others^ with equal 
address^ 

There are very few feults to he committed in so- 
litude, or without some agents, partners, conf€deni;tes^ 
or witnesses $ and, therefore, the servant mint eoiiii> 
monly know the secrets of a master, who has^afny 
secrets to entrust ; and failings merely personal,^ are 
so frequently exposed by that security which pride 
and folly generally produce, and so inquisitive^^ 
watched by that desire of reducing the inequalities 
of condition, which the lower orders of the world 
will always feel, that the testimony of a meniali dov 
mestick can seldom be considered as defe^^tive £or 
want of knowledge^ And though its in^rti^it^ 
may be sometimes suspected, it is at least as <i;]redihle 
as that of equals^ where rivalry instigates censure, or 
friendsjiip dictates palliations. 

The dfinger of betraying our weakness to our serr. 
vants^ and the impossibility of concealing it fix)nx 
them, may be justly considered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life. For no condition is 
more hateful or despicable, than his who has put 
himself in the power of his servant ; in the power pf 
him whom, perhaps, he has first corrupted by making 
him subservient to his vices, and whose fidelity he 
therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of honesty 
or reason. It is seldom known that authority thus 
acquired, is possessed without insolence, or that the 

VOL. I. F F 
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master is not forced to confess, by his lameness 
or forbearance, that he has enslaved himself by some 
foolish confidence. And his crime is equally punish- 
ed, whatever part he takes of the choice to which he 
is reduced; and he is from that fatal hour, in which 
he sacrificed his dignity to his passions, in perpetual 
dread of insolence or defamation ^ of a controller at 
home, or an accuser abroad. He is condemned to 
purchase, by continual bribes, that secrecy which bribes 
never secured, and which, after a long course of sub- 
mission, promises, and anxieties, he will find violated 
in a fit of rage, or in a frolick of drunkenness. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of innocence; an exemption granted 
only to invariable virtue. But guilt has always its 
horrours and solicitudes ; and, to make it yet more 
shameful and detestable, it is doomed often to stand 
in' awe of those to whom nothing could give influence 
or weight, but their powerof betraying* 
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No. 69.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1750. 

Flet quoque, ut in speculo rugas adspcvit aniles, 
Tyndaris ; et secum, cur sit bis rapta, requirtf. 
Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas, 
Omnia destruitls : vitiataque dentibus <poi - 
PaulatimkntA eonsumitis omnia morte. Ovh>* 

The dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen spy'd. 
Ah ! why this second rape ? — with tears she cry'd. 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age. 
Who all destroy with keen corroding rage. 
Beneath your jaws, whatever have pleas'd or please. 
Must sink, consumed by swift or slow degrees. 

Elphinston, / 

An old Greek epigrammatist, intending to show 
the miseries that attend the last stage of man, im« 
precates upon those, who are so foolish as to wish 
for long life, the calamity of continuing to grow old 
from century to century. He thought that no ad- 
ventitious or foreign pain was requisite ; that decre- 
pitude itself was an epitome of whatever is dreadful; 
and nothing could be added to the curse of age, but 
that it should be extended beyond its natural Umits. 

The most indifferent or negligent spectator can in- 
deed scarcely retire, without heaviness of heart, from 
a view of the last scenes of the tragedy of life, in 
which he finds those who, in the former parts of the 
4ramifc, were distinguished by opposition of conduct, 
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contrariety of designs, and dissimilitude of personal 
qualities, all involved in one common distress, and all 
struggling with affliction which they cannot hope to 
overcome. 

The other miseries, which waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape, and forti- 
tude may conquer ; by caution and circumspection 
we may steal along with very little to obstruct or in- 
commode us ; by spirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of contest by the plea- 
sures of victory. But a time must come when our 
policy and bravery shall be equally useless ; when we 
shall all sink into helplessness and sadness, without 
any power of receiving solace from the pleasures 
that have formerly delighted us, or any prospect of 
emerging into a second possession of the blessings 
that we have lost. 

The industry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for these hours 
of dejection and melancholy, and to gild the dread* 
ful gloom with artificial light. The most usual 
support of old age is wealth. He whose possessions 
are large, and whose chests are full, imagines him- 
self always fortified against invasions on his autho- 
rity. If he has lost all other means of government, 
if his strength and his reason fail him, he can at last 
alter his will ; and, therefore, all that hiave hopes must 
likiewise have fears, arid hp may still continue to give 
laws to such as have not ceased to regard their own 
interest. ^ 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the last fortress to which age retires, and 
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in which he makes the stand against the upstart 
race that seizes his domains, disputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his prescriptions* But here, 
though, there may be safety, there is no pleasure ; 
and what remains is but a proof that mote was once 
possessed. 

. Nothing seems to have been more universally 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children ; and, indeeii, to a man who has survived all 
^he companions of his youth, all who have partici- 
pated his pleasures and l^is cares, have been engaged 
in the same events, and filled their minds with the 
same conceptions, this fuU-peopled world is a dismal 
solitude. He stands forlorn and silent, neglected or 
insulted, in the midst of multitudes, animated with 
hopes which he cannot share^ and employed in busi- 
ness which he is no longer able to forward or retard ; 
nor can he find any to whom his life or his death is 
of importance, unless he has secured some domestick 
gratifications, some tender employments, and en- 
deared himself to some whose interest and gratitude 
taay unite them to him. . . ; . 

- . So different are the colours of life as we look 
forward to the future, or backward to the past; 
and so diflPerent the opinions and sentiments which 
this contrariety of appearance naturally produces,, 
that. the conversation of the old and young ends ge- 
nerally with contempt pr pity on either side. To 
a young man entering the world with fulness of , 
hope, an,d ardour of pursuit, nothing is so unpleasing 
as the cold caution, the faint expectations, the scru- 
pulous . diffidence, which experience and disappoint- 
ments certainly infuse j and the old man wonders in 
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his turn that the world can never grow wiser ; that 
neither precepts, nor testimonies, can cure boys of 
their credulity and sufficiency ; and that not one can 
be convinced that snares are laid for him, till he finds 
himself entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the scorn and 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the old. 
and young are like liquors of different gravity and 
texture which never can unite. The spirits of 
youth sublimed by health, and volatilized by passion, 
soon leave behind them the phlegmatick sediment 
of weariness and deliberation, and burst out in te- 
merity and enterprise. Tlie tenderness, therefore, 
which nature infuses, and which long habits of be- 
neficence confirm, is necessary to reconcile such op- 
position ; and an oM man must be a father to bear 
with patience those follies and absurdities which he 
will perpetually imagine himself to find in the schemes 
and expectations, the pleasures and the sorrows, of 
those who have not yet been hardened by time, and 
chilled by frustration. 

Yet, it may be doubted, whether the pleasure of 
seeing children ripening into strength, be not over- 
balanced by the pain of seeing some fall in the 
blossom, and others blasted in their growth ; some 
shaken down with storms, some tainted with cankers, 
and some shrivelled in the shade ; and whether he 
that extends his care beyond himself, does not mul- 
tiply his anxieties more than his pleasures, and weary 
himself to no purpose, by superintending what he 
cannot regulate. 

But, though age be to every order of human 
beings sufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be 
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dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end or 
ambition than to fill up the day and the night with 
dress, diversions, and flattery ; and who, baring, made 
no acquaintance with knowledge, or with business, 
have constantly caught all their ideas from the cur- 
rent prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all their 
happiness to compliments and treats. With these la- 
dies, age begins early, and very often lasts long ; it be- 
gins when their beauty fades, when their mirth loses 
its sprightliness, and their motion its ease. From that 
time, all which gave them joy vanishes from about 
them ; they hear the praises bestdwed on others, which 
used to swell their bosoms with exultation. They^ 
visit the seats of felicity, and endeavour to continue 
the habit of being delighted. But pleasure is only 
received when we believe that we give it in x^tum. 
Neglect and petulance inform them that their power 
and their value are past; and what then remains 
but a tedious and comfortless uniformity of time, 
without any motion of the heart, or exercise of the 
reason ? 

Yet, however age may discourage us by its appear- 
ance from considering it in prospect, we shall all by 
degrees certainly be old ; and therefore we ought to 
inquire what provision can be made against that time 
of distress ? what happiness can be stored up against 
the winter of life ? and how we may pass our latter 
years with serenity and cheerfulness ? 

If it has been found by the experience of mankind, 
that not even the best seasons of life are able to^supply 
sufficient gratifications, without anticipating uncertain 
felicities, it cannot surely be supposed that old age^ 
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worn with labours, harassed with anxieties, and 
tortured with diseases, ^should have any gladness of its 
ow;i, or feel any satisfaction from the contemplation 
of the present. All the comfort that' can now be ex- 
pected must be recalled from the past, or borrowed 
from the future : the past is very soon exhausted, all 
the events or actions of which the memory can afford 
pleasure are quickly recollected ; and the future lies 
beyond the grave, where it can be reached only by 
virtue and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without reli- 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crowding upon 
him, falls into a gulf of bottomless misery, in which 
every reflection must plunge him deeper, and where 
he finds only new gradations of anguish, and precipices 
of horrour. 
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-Argentea proles, 



Auro deterioTy fulvo pretiosior cere. ' Ovid- 

SucceediDg times a silver age behold. 

Excelling brass, but more excell'd by gold. Dryden- 

Hesiod, in his celebrated distribution of man- 
kind, divides them into three orders of intellect. 
" The first place/* says he, "belongs to him^ that 
can by his own powers discern what is right and fit, 
and penetrate to the remoter motives of action. 
The second is claimed by him that is willing to hear 
instruction, and can perceive right and wrong when 
they are shown him by another: but he that has 
neither acuteness nor docility, who can neither find 
the way by himself, nor will be led by others, is a 
wretch without use or value." 
. If we survey the moral world, it will be found that 
the same division may be made of men, with regard 
to their virtue. There are some whose principles 
are so firmly fixed, whose conviction is so constantly 
present to their minds, and who have raised in them- 
selves such ardent wishes for the approbation of 
God, and the happiness with which he has promised 
to reward obedience and perseverance, that they rise 
above all other cares and considerations, and uni- 
formly examine every action, and desire, by com- 
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paring it with the divine commands. There are 
others in a kind of equipoise between good and ill j 
who are moved on the one part by riches or pleasure, 
by the gratifications of passion and the delights of 
sense j and, on the other, by laws of which they own 
the obligation, and rewards of which they believe 
the reality, and whom a very small addition of weight 
turns either way. The third class consists of beings 
immersed in pleasure, or abandoned to passion, with- 
out any desire of higher good, or any effort to ex- 
tend their thoughts beyond immediate and gross 
satisfactions. 

The second class, is so much the most numerous, 
that it may be considered as comprising the whole 
body of mankind. Those of the last are not very 
many, and those of the first are very few ; and neither- 
the one nor the other falls much under the considera- 
tion of the moralist, whose precepts are intended 
chiefly for those who are endeavouring to go forward 
up the steeps of virtue, not for those who have already 
reached the summit, or those who are resolved to stay 
for ever in their present situation. 

To a man not versed in the living world, but ac- 
customed to judge only by inoculative reason, it is 
scarcely credible that any one should be in this state 
of indifference, or stand undetermined and un-« 
engaged, ready to follow the first call to either side. 
It seems certain, that either a man must believe that 
virtue^ will make him happy, and resolve therefore 
to be virtuous, or think that he may be happy with* 
out virtue, and therefore cast off all care but for his 
present interest* It seems impossible that conviction 
should be on one side, and practice on the other ; 
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and that he who has seen the right way should vo- 
luntarily shut his eyes, that he may quit it with more 
tranquillity. Yet all these absurdities are every hour 
to be found : the wisest and best men deviate from 
known and acknowledged duties, by inadvertency or 
surprise; and most are good no longer than while 
temptation is away, than while their passions are 
without excitements, and their opinions are free 
from the counteraction of any other motive. 

Among the sentiments which almost every man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expec- 
tation of uniformity of character. He that with- 
out acquaintance with the power of desire, the co- 
gency of distress, the complications of affairs, or the 
force of partial influence, has filled his mind with 
the excellence of virtue, and, having never tried his 
resolution in any encounters with hope or fear, be- 
lieves it able to stand firm whatever shall oppose 
it, will be always clamorous against the smallest 
failure, ready to exact the utmost punctualities of 
right, and to consider every man that fails in any 
part of his duty, as without conscience and without 
merit ; unworthy of trust or love, of pity or regard ; 
as an enemy whom all should join to drive out of so- 
ciety, as a pest which all should avoids or as a weed 
which all should trample. 

It is not but by experience, that we are taught 
the possibility of retaining some virtues, and re- 
jecting others, or of being good or bad to a par- 
ticular degree. For it is very easy to the solitary 
reasoner, to prove that the same arguments by which 
the mind is fortified against one crime are of equal 
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force against all, and the consequence very naturally 
follows, that he whom they fail to move on any oc- 
casion, has either never considered them, or has by 
some fallacy taught himself to evade their validity ; 
and that, therefore, when a man is known to be 
guilty of one crime, no farther evidence is needful 
. of his depravity and corruption. 

Yet, such is the state of all mortal virtue, that 
it is always uncertain and variable, sometimes ex- 
tending to the whole compass of duty, and some- 
times shrinking into a narrow space, and fortifying 
only a few avenues of the heart, while all the rest 
is left open to the incursions of appetite, or given 
up to the dominion of wickedness. Nothing there- 
fore is more unjust than to judge of man by. too 
short an acquaintance, and too slight inspection ; 
for it often happens that, in the loose, and thought- 
less, and dissipated, there is a secret radical worth, 
which may shoot out by proper cultivation ; that the 
spark of heaven, though dimmed and obstructed, is 
yet not extinguished, but may, by the breath of 
counsel and exhortation, be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to sup- 
pose that all are capable of the same degrees of 
excellence ; it is indeed to exact from all that per- 
fection which none ever can attain. And since the 
purest virtue is consistent with some yice, and the 
virtue of the greatest number with almost an equal 
proportion of contrary qualities, let none too hastily 
conclude, that all goodness is lost, though it may 
for a time be clouded and overwhelmed j for most 
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minds are the slaves of external circumstances, and 
conform to any hand that undertakes to mould them-, 
roll down any torrent of custom in which they happen 
to be caught, or bend to any importunity that bears 
hard against them. 

It may be particularly observed of women, that 
they are for the most part good or bad, as they fall 
among those who practise vice or virtue ; and that 
neither education nor reason gives them much se- 
curity against the influence of example. Whether it 
be that they have less courage to stand against oppo- 
sition, or that their desire of admiration makes them 
sacrifice their principles to the poor pleasure of 
worthless praise, it is certain, whatever be the cause, 
that female goodness seldom keeps its ground against 
laughter, flattery, or fashion. 

For this reason, every one should consider him- 
self as entrusted, not only with his own conduct, 
but with that of others ; and as accountable, riot 
only for the duties which he neglects, or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligence and ir- 
regularity which he may encourage or inculcate. 
Every man, in whatever station, has, or endea- 
vours to have, his followers, admirers, and imita- 
tors, and has therefore the influence of his exam- 
ple to watch with care j he ought to avoid not 
only crimes, but the appearance of crimes, and not 
only to practise virtue, but to applaud, countenance^ 
and support it. For it is possible that for want 
of attention, we may teach others faults from which 
ourselves are free, or, by a cowardly desertion of a 
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cause which we ourselves approve, may pervert those 
who fix their eyes upon us, and, having no rule 
of their own to guide their course, are easily mis- 
led by the aberrations of that example which they 
choose for their direction. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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